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DIARY OF A JOURNEY 

INTO 

JAMMUR AND KASHMIR 

Between 8th June and 8th July, 1869. 


ITINERARY FROM BHIMBAR. 


Wednesday, 8tli June 
Thursday, 9th „ 
Friday,, 10th „ 
Saturday, 11th „ 
Sunday, 12th „ 

Monday, 13th „ 

Tuesday^ 14th „ 

' Wednesday, 16th „ 

' Thursday, 16th „ 
Friday, 17th „ 
Saturday, 18th „ 
Sunday, 19th 
Monday, 2pth „ 

Tuesday, 2lst „ 

Wednesday, 22nd „• 
Thursday, 23rd „ 
Friday, 24th „ 
Saturday, 26th „ 
Sunday, 26th „ 

Monday, 27th „ 

Tuesday, 28th „ 

Wednesday, 29€h „ 


Sarai Sayyidabdd . 
Naushahra 
Changes Sarai 
Rajauri . 
halt 

Thunna . 
Bahramgul 
Foshiand 
Fir Fantsal Fass 
*Aliabad Sarai 
Shupen . 

Islamabad 

Martand (excursion) 
Wantipur (by boat) 
Srinagar (by boat) . 
halt 

h alt • « • 

halt 


Mdnas Bal (by boat) 
Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (by boat) 
Gulmarg (boat and road) 
halt 


16 miles. 
12i „ 
13J „ 


14 

10 

10 

6 

6 

20 

20 

17 

18 




12 

16 

31 


» 

)> 
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Kashmir. 


Thursday, SOtli June Srinagar rid Patau (li^t & road) 32 miles* 

Friday, 1st July halt — 

Saturday, 2ud „ WAntipur (by boat) . .17 „ 

Sunday, 8rd „ Liikhbawan (boat and road) . 27 

Monday 4th „ Mancbhaldna, vid Banihdl Pass 27 h 

Tuesday, 5th „ Bilaut 33 „ 

Wednesday, 6th „ Udhampur . . . . 33 „ 

Thursday, 7th „ Jammun 32 „ 

Friday, 8th „ Gujranwald . • . • 64 „ 

The above itinerary differs from the usual one after the ’Alidbad 
Sarai, from which, to Srinagar, the ordinary stages are— Hirapdr, 
12 miles; Shtipen, 8; Ramu, 11; Srinagar, 18. The divergence 
was made by cutting across country from Shup6n to IsldmAb^d ; 
thence, however, to Srinagar the stages were the u^ual ones. The 
return journey from Srinagar, vid the Banihal Pass, altogether 
differed from the route general!}^ followed, which is t|jiis 
Islamdbad to Shahabad, 13 miles; Vernag, 4; B4nih41, 11; 
Ramsu, 12 ; Ramban, 7 ; Bilaut, 10 ; Landar, 8 ; Mir, 2 ; Kiranchi, 
13; Dhansal, 10; Nagrota, GJ ; Jammdn, 13; Sialkdt, 27. 

Wednesday, June St/i, 1859.— Before dawn we ar- 
rived at Bhimbar just beyond tlie frontier of the Gujrat 
District, where we found the so-called bungalow to 
be a kac/id building {i.e. of mud or sun-dried bricks), 
with two very small rooms in it, a verandah all round 
and an earthen floor. It must have been hot and close 
in the day time. Our party consisted of myself, Oolonel 
Errington of the 51st Light Infantry, Mr^i* Errington, 
and Lieutenant Macnair of the 79th Highlanders. We 
marched immediately in company with'Diwan Th^kur 
Das and a posse comitatus. The Diwan was the Mahirdl* 
ja s chief oflScial in the Chibal and Edjauri jurisdictions 
(ildkas)^ and was nearly related to His Highness’^s 
Minister Diwan Jwala SahaL His home was at Wazir- 
abad, where I once went over his garden. 
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7116 village o^Bhimbar is a small one, containing 
about 100 houses, and there is nothing remarkable in 
t^ view from it, though one can see the peaks of the 
‘Addtak Bange, which we were soon to cross. Just 
after leaving the village we looked at the ruins of an 
old imperial aardi (inn), and then went on along the 
banks of the Bhimbar Nadi (River), so well known after 
it enters the plains. As we advanced, the banks grew 
rocky with strong geological characteristics ; but we soon 
left the main stream and followed a branch, along the 
banks of wMich there was a truely beautiful glen — rock, 
water, and the oleander all blended together, the olean- 
ders*having something of the appearance of wild rhodo- 
dendrons with pink or white, but seldom red, flowers. 
The rocks on either side were bold and precipitous, and 
many a sketch might have been taken.’ Passing up 
the glen we got to the ascent of the Adutak Range, 
which is of sandstone. Hitherto the road had been 
quite rideable, but here it became steep, stony, and 
troublesome, though quite safe. At the summit we 
found Ohe or two houses, and the people very civil. At 
this point, thg highest in the march, there was a per- 
ceptible difference of temperature, the height being re- 
corded as 3,50j3 feet and more. It commands a fine 
view of the plains of the Gujrat and Sialkot districts, 
and vre could also see ahead the valley of Samani,.inthe 
midst of which our encampment was to be. Before we 
got there I observed the cUr fir [pitms longifolid), which 
is a sure sign of an increase of altitude. The descent 
was pretty, but not otherwise remarkable, and at ten 
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o’dock we r^ushed Saardi Sayyiddbdd', our first halting 
place. 

The sardi is an old Imperial strncture, very much 
dilapidated, the best part of which has been added to in 
a simple way so as to suit Earopeans. There is a stream 
running by, over which there are the remains of* a 
bridge. There is no village called Sayyiddbdd, that 
name having been given to the sardi by the founder, 
after the fashion of those days. The valley is well 
cultivated, and the hills round it are covered with the 
chir fir. 

In the afternoon we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan to see the small cantonment, which the Maha- 
raja kept up in the neighbourhood, and which was called 
after the name of the principal village, Rampur Bundela. 
This village is not a collection of houses at any one 
place, but consists of a number of dwellings scattered 
about the hills after the manner of hill villages. The 
cantonment was a small defensible enclosure, and had 
one or two companies of the Lachhraan Regiment in it, 
which looked in fair order. Close to it we saw a garden 
stocked chiefly with iua trees {cedrela ioQna), mangoes, 
and a few {dulbergia nissod). 

After this we went up to see the fort of Manalgiii, 
•about two miles olf. The ascent was up a hill covered 
with firs and very troublesome. The fort, which was 
built of stone and mortar, had a ditch and a rdont 
(bastion) protecting the principal wall, and at each 
comer a little tower, built apparently more for observa- 
tion than defence, from the top of which there is an 
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tieMr of the {}lains, Si41k6t, 

^iiid e^u Jhdlam being visible, hut that evening the. 
iq^mosphere was hazy. The gateway, too, had towers. 
Inside there was a baqU (reservoir), said to eontain good 
water, but it was very green and weedy when we saw 
it, and the fort people were getting their water from 
another hAoli outside. There were iu the place two 
brass six-pounder guns and thirteen artillerymen, who 
received me with a salute, and a weak company of in- 
fantry. It was built by Baja Dhyan Singh, and it is 
to be remembered that the valley formed part of Chibal, 
the fief of the unfortunate Jawahir Singh. It is com- 
manded by at least two neighbouring points ; but on 
the other hand any such points must be very difficult 
of a^cp-ss to an enemy, and the outside befo/t is fully 
commanded from the walls, which are loopholed for 
musketry. The Diwan told me that he had thirty- 
three such forts in his jurisdiction. 

Eeturning home we passed by a natural tank near the 
top of the hill, surrounded by immense over-shadowing 
trees of great beauty, and in certain seasons covered with 
white water lilies. It is indeed a very beautiful place, 
and as we passed the moon was just rising and the 
torches were bging lighted. We reached the sardt about 
ten o’clock. 

.. On ^his march the climate is nearlj'^ as hot as that of 
the plains. 

TnuasDAT, Ju/ie 9t/i. — Early in the morning we 
marched for ISaushahra, passing through the remains of 
another Imperial sardi. The road led, after we crossed 
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06 ydiiej« tbxotigli Ok ro6ky glen, in which w^ iKe 
.remains.of an old Mughal h^n^ug-hox. It was wq 31 
wooded with iirs, palms, and occasionally pomegranate 
with deep yellow flowers. Then We got into a rice- 
gxOwing valley which must be -very feverish, crossing 
which we had to surmount a fine 'ridge. The ascent, 
though gradual enough, was stifi*, consisting of a kind 
of rude natural steps up the rock. At the top there was 
a, fountain and a fakirs hut. Prom here we looked over 
the Naushahra Valley, and on the top of one of the 
hills I could see the fortress of Mangal Zfeo, of which 
I had ofben heard before as the place where the last 
adherents of Jawahir Singh held out against the troops 
of Mahfoaja Gulab Singh, in the brief campaign of 
March,! 88 5, when the latter, exasperated with his nephew, 
and confident that the British Government would not 
interfere, marched troops into various parts of Chibdl, 
and conquered and occupied that territory.' I remember 
well hearing of its gallant defence,^ while its master, 
JaWahirBingh, was idling bis time away at Lahore, hoping 
in vain for the interference of the British Government. 

The descent from the summit above-mentioned into 
the valley is very steep, and just before we reached 
Naushahra we had to cross the (Minavyar) Tavi. We 
j put up in a large garden with a small house in the 
centre, called the Baoli Bdgb, because it contain|,a bdoli 
of some antiquity, built of stone and very picturesque. 
I took a sketch of it. The stone work was covered with 
sprigs and sprouts and weeds in rich confusion, and from 
between; the cifevices were three or four bunches of 
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han^ngt or rather,- weeping, gra%s, \^hichudrop|*ed dowp 
pver the arehea veijr prettily. ' ‘ , 

In. the afternoon onr whole party went, accompanied, 
h/ the Diwan^' to yiew'Naushahra. Outside it we were 
received by about 5 Op Infantry of the Chand and 
Lachhraan Begiments, who looked clean and well, ah^ 
moved as if they had been well drilled. I liked the look 
of their commandant, and they were, I was told, chiefly 
Hill Bajpdts After this we entered the old Imperial 
sar&i, an imposing structure finely situated over the 
Tavi. There, are two enclosures in it, in one -of 
which the Diwan held his Court, as the civil head 
quarters of the neighbouring districts were here. In 
one corner tower there is a small house, then occupied 
by the Diwan, built by Jawiihir Singh, .with a little 
balcony to ope room with a sweet view over the winding 
and roaring Tavi. We next proceeded through the 
bdzdr, which, though not large, is picturesque, especially 
in the matter of the modern verandahs. It has all the 
appearance of a bdzdr of the ordinary hill town,. though 
really situated on an undulating broken plateau. Tire 
best part of it was founded by the Bajas Dhyan Sitigh and 
Jawahir Singh, and contains an' old mosque, and in one 
quarter some houses of respectable size belonging to 
native bankers. Altogether Naushahra is a picturesque 
place, with something sombre about it, containing per- 
haps 250 or 300 houses, but supporting no particular 
manufacture. 

In the sunset light the Mangal Deo Fort, about 10 
miles distant, as'thc crow flies, looked very well. 

* VOL. n. c 
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Ob this inarch also the cliiBate is dewfsffly' 
cooler than the plains. The distance from Sai# Say* 
yiddbdd to Naushahra is 12^ miles, and the march is an 
easy one, taking no more than three hours. 

Feidat, June 10^.— In the morning we marched for 
Changas Sarai, a distance of 13-^ miles, which it took us 
nearly five hours to accomplish. For some time we 
skirted the bank of the Tavi, then crossed a lOw hill, 
and, after descending the other side, again met the banks 
of the stream. About here we came across the ruins of 
an Imperial sardt, and shortly afterwards a Sweet glen ; 
turf, rock, water, and pink oleander flowers. Then we 
again ascended, and on descending got a fine view df the 
Fir Pantsdl which was, however, misty that 

morning. Soon afterwards we came across the ruins of 
another Imperial sarai, and some of the hills over the 
Tavi were crowned with small brick turreted houses, 
belonging to the village Eajpdt chiefs, and looking some- 
thing like the castellated houses on the banks of the 
Ehine. At this point I diverged to take a look at some 
fine rapids in the Tavi. 

After slightly ascending and descending, we came 
down to the Tavi itself, which we had to cross at a deep 
ford, the water being more than up to ^he ponies’ girths. 
After that we traversed a plain covered with rice fields, 
and then once more crossing the river we ascended 
sharp up to the sardi. The gateway, which is of brick, 
is covered with weeping: grass, and a plant that has the 
same effect as ivy. The walls too are covered all round 
with parasitic plants and creepers, the old masonry and 
the foliage combined having a very picturesque appear^ 
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an<s0. l 4 ke tba other mrdk there is an entrance and 
tiro endosttres thus : — 
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The building is a ruin, with a small part roughly 
fitte(f up for European travellers, and we had breakfast 
in the ruined mosque. 

In ^he evening we sat out on the river bank, and 
afterwards by moonlight, looking along the course of 
the river with the Pir Pantsal and Nan Siir Eanges in the 
misty distance. On this spot there was a little stone 
monument to a Brahman widow {sati) who had burnt 
herself with her husband’s corpse, both being, I was 
told, very old people ! Inside it there was a stone with 
some very ancient carving on it, the figures having an 
Egyptian look. » • 

Travellers on«this road should take spare shoes 
for their horses, and if possible a farrier as well, for 
during our journey on this day the horses of our party 
cast some half-dozen shoes, and indeeu some were cast 
every march, owing to the stony naljUre of the road. 
On this march also the climate was decidedly hot. 

‘Saturdat, June 11/^. — We marcWd to B^aurf, 

0 <2 
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fifteen miles distant. The road chiefly followed tho 
fir-covered banks of theTavi, which was running im- 
petuously over a rocky bed. After a while we had to 
cross the river several times, the fords being always 
deep and rough-bottomed. We also crossed the heads 
of several huh, or small irrigation canals, and occasion- 
ally rice plains. In this way we arrived at* Bdjauri and 
alighted in a large garden on the left bank of the Tavf, 
adorned with magnificent plane trees. 

On the edge of the bank, looking straight down 
on to the river, is an old summer-house of the Imperial 
times, and from it the colours of the water, as it 
flows over its rough bed, are splendid bej'ond ddkcrip- 
tion — ever}'- hue of russet and emerald and purple ! 
The rush of water keeps up an incessant rattle, which 
is, however, grateful to the ear. The City of Bdjauri on 
the opposite bank is very prettily situated, and contains 
the old mrdi and the lofty houses of the dispossessed 
Eajauri chiefs of the old line. 

During the day I went down to the river’s edge to 
sketch, and took an outline of the view. The river 
front of the city ; the old garden opposite a Hindu 
temple and trees ; the river going along in little 
cataracts and rapids ; the wells on eithpr side ; the per- 
spective of the valley looking upwards towards the upper 
ranges, formed the elements of a beautiful scene. I 
afterwards went up to the temple by a flight of rode 
steps. It was quite new, and was being built under 
the auspices of the Maharaja. At the foot of it, were 
some samddhs or last resting places of several smiyam 
or Hindd saints. 
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' After sketching and viewing' the temple I bathed in a 
deep pool formed by the river underneath one of the 
rapids. That evening we had ice, or rather indurated 
snow from the mountains, which the Diwan had been 
kind enough to get for us. At night the moonlight 
effect on the whole scene was delicious from where I 
slept at the top, or roof, of the summer-house. 

Sunday, Jiene 12t/t . — We halted at Eajauri, and during 
the forenoon I went to call on the Diwan, who was 
encamped close to us, and whom I found holding his 
court under Wo magnificent plane trees. In the after- 
noon there came on a shower of rain with thunder, after 
whii^h the atmosphere cleared, and from our summer- 
house ^e saw the snowy peaks of the Pir Pantsal in 
dazzUng, though distant, brightness. 

In the evening we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan, to view the place. Beyond the town, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a very pleasant green 
plain in the midst of the rugged ground. From it we 
had a lovely view of the valley : — the river looked azure 
as it rushed along ; the lesser hills assumed every hue 
of delicate green, grey, and purple ; the snow, according 
to its distance was either pure white, or else white 
gradually blen^iing into the natural colours of the 
mountains ; and the Eatan Pantsal Eange, which we 
were to cross on the morrow, stood out in a violet colour 
s^ainst the gleaming white of the Pir Pantsal Moun- 
tains behind. As the sun descended near the horizon 
the snow caught the usual tints of orange, red and 
crimson. Beturning towards the town we passed by 
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temaias of an old stone fort, and k > 

8lK>rt way westward, we overlooked some |^«e& 
ax^ valleys, while looking behind us we had the view 
I have just described. The approach from that side ^ 
Bdjaun most appear very imposing to a traveller. After 
this we entered the town, passing by a garden of the 
MaMrdjd in a very rank state. The streets are narrow 
and not very picturesque, and the houses of stone. We 
ne?t entered the old sardi, built of stone and mortar - 
the gateway half built up for a private domicile ; the 
old travellers’ rooms turned into cottag^ ; the open 
enclosure space broken up into vegetable gardens ; the 
mosque in the centre turned into a storehouse for vfood ! 
After this we passed on through the streets : — the 
manner of the people was respectful, but they looked in 
bad health and were often marked with small-pox.^ In 
fact, despite its apparently fine position, Bdjauri is at 
many seasons very insalubrious, being often in the 
autumn half deserted by its fever-stricken inhabitants, 
who seek refuge in the neighbouring hills. 

As we went along we came to the laige houses once 
held by the former Bdjds of Bajauri, who. were Bdjpdts 
of the hills, converted to Islam in the time of the Em- 
peror Aurangzeb. Since that time they had lived in 
a certain kind of state till 1818, when these hill 
territories were made over to Dhydn Singh. They re- 
fused to own fealty to the new ruler, and were expelled 
firom their fief, the British Government giving them am 
asylum and afterwards ol^ining for them anallow«M3tee of 
per annum frenn the Mahdrdjd GuMb Singh* 
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iNid ohief, who lived afbervrards at £^ngrd, ai4 
e^cond, known as Bajd Fakiru’Uab, exiled to Wasdr^bdd* 
wate l>oth known to me personally ;*and for the latter 
l^'lbad recently had the pleasure of obtaining a small 
honorary reward for services rendered daring 1867. 
Their hoases, which were lofty and finely perched on 
the crest of a high bank, were then fast becoming dilapi- 
dated, though chiefly built of stone. They were \m- 
occupied, having been confiscated to the Mahdrdja’s 
Government. In the midst of them we found the 
mosque of tlfs family, a little unpretending place, also 
much dilapidated, but interesting from its associations. 
In its enclosure there were the tombs of several succes- 
sive Bajas, and of several Mirzas, as their younger 
brothers were called, who all repose under the shadow 
of a Mn tree. The Diwan also took us up to a tower 
which belonged to the houses, but was then occupied by 
the Maharaja’s public servants whenever they visited 
Bdjaun. This is the highest point in the town and the 
view from it is fine, comprising all the elements of the 
two views I have already described. 

Looking down from this tower to the ground fai 
below at our feet. I perceived what is doubtless a 
main cause of the unhealthiness of Bajauri. At the 
foot of the rock there stretches to the river’s edge a 
strip of the richest soil. This is quite narrow, never 
100 yards broad, but it is covered with almost tropical 
vegetation : — plantain trees in abimdance, walnuts 
specially luxuriant, the ground being cultivated through* 
(mdi» matd the hhany plant {jsannahis Indictij from which 
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tlie driig of that name is extracted, being pltesent in 
too much profusion, impregnating the air with an op* 
pressive odour, and thus contributing to the prevailii^ 
insalubrity. 

In the evening, as we returned, we found the river 
had increased in volume owing to the rain, apd we could 
only just cross over the plank bridge rudely thrown 
across the torrent from rock to rock. 

During the afternoon I observed several Peshdwar 
men among the Maharaja’s servants, and in the town 
the IMwan pointed out an albino, that is, 'a man with 
white complexion and hair. He looked like a leper, 
and belonged to a tribe of bankers. * 

The town of Rajauri was said to have about 400 
houses, and 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants ; but the Mahd- 

ft 

raja had not till then kept any accurate census. 

Monday, June 13///. — We marclied 14 miles from 
Bajauri to Thunna or Thun. The morning was cool 
and misty after the rain. The road, though occasion* 
ally stony, is yet pretty good, and most of it could be 
ridden at a canter. It was the easiest march we had 
yet had from the commencement. 

We followed the left bank of the Tavi, going well up 
the valley, which is straight, having the Batan Fantsdl 
Mountains in front of us all the way. The valley is 
broad, with cultivation on either side irrigated by various 
little artificial channels. The wheat had only just been 
cut, and in the upper parts was still being cut, the 
stubble being left standing to be ploughed up with the 
ground. In some places the fields were being flooded 
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.for rice ; in others Indian com and maize were^ just 
beginning to spring up. The hills were green and 
covered with small trees, but there were no large ones, 
nor forests. There was, however, an abundance of wild 
fruit trees, apple, pear, peach, and plum, and wild flowers, 
such as jessamine, various kinds of beautiful heaths, 
and wild 'vines hanging about in festoons. On the hills 
on the opposite side we saw the village of Pardt, belong- 
ing to the Eajaui'i Territory, in which there are the 
remain.s of an old fort of the old Kajauri chiefs. The 
rocks generally were grey, their colour harmonising 
well with the deep green of the hills and the morning 
mist? which gave the scene the appearance of one of 
Copley Fielding’s subjects. All the way the roar of 
the Tavi, and of the many rivulets that feed it, was 
audible. By degrees we approach the head of the valley, 
•and we could begin to see the spur on which Thunna 
village is situated, adorned by a fine grove of trees ; and 
some of the views looking up the rocky stream, richly 
wooded on either side, straight on to the Katan Pantsal, 
looming grandly in misty green, were truly beautiful. 
As we proceeded onwards we saw the sombre outline 
of the old sardi, and then passing by it we entered it 
from the further side. The ruin, for it is nothing more, 
is an imposing one, the proportions being the finest 
of any sardt on the road, and the Batan Pantsal Range 
behind forming a magnificent back-ground. The old 
brick masonry, and the various grasses and shrubs spring- 
ing out of it, with the mountains behind, would make 
a fine subject for a sketch. Soon afterwards we came 
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to oiit onoampiog-^and, whore there ma no house, and. 
we had to be accommodated in buildings which lure 
apparently use as cowsheds ! There was green turf in 
the neighbourhood, but from the recent rain it w& 
almost too wet to pitch our little tents upon. 

The climate of Thunna is decidedly cool, the difference 
of temperature after Bajaun being perceptible. The 
ground was very green and moist, countless little 
streams rattled over the stones, and the rice fields were 
flooded. The village, which is of the ordinary hill type, 
is situated at the very head of the vallejf, and at the 
foot of the Batan Pantsal, its zaminddrs, or farmers,* 
are Giijars, Kashmiris, and Thakkars. The placed is a 
prey to fever, as might be expected, and the inhabitants 
generally do not look strong or well. All those who 
can, always leave it in the unhealthy 8eiwon,~the 
summer and the rains, — and go to the neighbouring 
hills. The Giijars, too, feed their flocks in the upper 
regions. 

About noon there came on a rain-storm with thunder, 
and in the afternoon we went to visit the Diwdn, who 
had pitched in the grove I have already ngientioned. It 
consists of splendid poplars and planes, and the Mah4- 
rajd was building a small Hindii temple in it. We then 
* went to see a little cascade about half a mile from the 
village, and perceived that the summits of the Batan 
Fants^ had a little snow on them, while the sid^ were 
clothed with fir forests. In the evening the IHwin, 
Thikur Dds, having escorted us to the edge of his Juris- 
diction took leave of us, and I addressed him a note in 
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thinkmg him for his kindness and aistontion 

tout* 

Toisdat, June It rained early in the morning, 

w&ieh prevented our marching as usual. Afber break* 
fast, however, it cleared sufficiently for us to start. 

Immediately after leaving Thunna the road leads right 
up to the Batan Fantsdl Pass, and is not difficult, all 
things considered. The vegetation is rich; — no end 
of shrubs and wild flowers, — but there are no remark- 
able trees. 

In about t\fro hours we got to the crest of the ridge, 
but as clouds and mist hung about we could not see 
muclf prospect. I believe, however, that the Pir Pant- 
s&l itself is not visible from this point. At the top of 
the pass, about 8,200 feet, there is a fakirs hut and a 
sacred spot,* called the Batan Pir. Here we were met 
by some servants of Miyan G 61 Singh, the head official 
of the Piinchh or Prdntsh jurisdiction, which we had 
now entered. About here, too, we met several men of 
the Mahdrdja’s Kashmiri Irregulars, some of whom were 
men from Peshdwar. They were rudely dressed, and 
marched in small detached parties ; but their figures were 
picturesque, and they carried a very long bamboo 
spear, as a sort of ensign. 

Prom the Batan Pir a sharp descent immediately 
commenced. On this side, the north, the mountain is 
magnifi^ntly wooded, with walnut, plane, sycamore, 
chestnut, ilex, and the upright fir called phaladd {pinus 
encdniii so well-known in the Murree (Marhi) Hills. I 
stitW one, and only one, deodar cedar. As we got further 
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down the number of the firs increased, and the spur, 
richly clothed, resembled the forest side of the Murree 
Hills. The road, of course, was wet apd slippery, — ^in 
such forest localities it is seldom dry, — ^but the gradient, 
though not easy, was good. In most of the very wet 
places the roadway had been improved by trunks of 
trees being thrown across it. As we got about halfway 
down we had beautiful glimpses of the summits half- 
covered with snow, for the morning mists in these 
mountains habitually clear early. These snatdhes pf 
bright glistening snow, in the midst of clodds and forest, 
were delightful. Now, too, we began to hear the 
roaring of the Bodhganga Torrent in the valley befieath, 
and then to catch glimses of the white foam through 
the trees. I hardly know which was the whitest, the 
snow up above or the foam underneath. Presendy we 
came to a green sward on the banks of the stream, the 
water of which is blue ; but the torrent being rapid, and 
broad for a hill stream — ^perhaps 30 yards or so — its 
surface is generally a beautiful white, and its roar is 
deafening. The effect as it rushes between mountain 
sides clothed from top to bottom with the richest foliage 
is very fine. Soon after this we came to a temporary 
wooden bridge, across which we were^ met by Miydn 
G61 Singh himself and his attendants, who gave us a 
most civil reception. 

We then ascended a rocky bank and came to a 
plateau surrounded by still more rocky hills and called 
Bahramgul, where we encamped. There was no bun- 
galow accommodation here, but the place was quite 
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cool. There is also no cultivation, as Bahramgul con- 
fflsts of only a few houses collected there on account of its 
being a stage on the main road. The encamping ground 
is, however, a sweet spot, almost the nicest I was ever 
encamped upon. Close by our tent, there rushed, through 
very deep rocky banks, the torrent called Chitha Pani 
or the White Water, which rises in the Pir Pantsal 
Eange, and is joined by the Bddhganga stream, jus.t 
described, about half a mile below Bahramgul. It is a 
torrent of extraordinary force ; it rages, seethes, foams 
and dashes in the wildest and most fantastic manner 
throughout its whole course. Its gradient is extremely 
stee^, and consequently its surface is perfectly white, 
whence its name. 

On a projecting spur of a hill, consisting of a noble rock 
immediately overhanging the torrent, is situated a little 
fort (if such it can be called) where the Maharaja keeps 
half a dozen Irregulars. Perched on the rock this hum- 
ble building has a picturesque appearance. Then all round 
the plateau the hills are covered with low trees, and 
some large ones ; with rocks, rich in greys and purples, 
and with turf even more than green — perfectly emerald. 
Through one gorge we saw the snowy hills. Prom our 
tents, whichever way one looked, the eye rested 
on beautiful objects, and I felt we were at last 
thoroughly surrounded and closed in by the Himalayan 
Mountains ! 

After an early dinner we crossed the Chitha Pani by 
one of the temporary wooden bridges and ascended to 
the fort, from whence we got a fine view of the Horth- 
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earn, ijs.t to the plains of India, the baek slopM of Hie 
Batan Pantsil, and then one could peroeire hoar well 
it stands as an outer wall, the Par Pantsil being the 
main wall, to the Kashmir Yalley. The fort itself is 
only a small defensible enclosure of rude stone and wood, 
with half a dozen matchlock-men inside. Descending, 
I took, by sunset, a sketch of the fort and rock and 
stream from a point near the wooden bridge. The 
subject was a very good one. In the evening, as the 
moon rose, we viewed both streams by moonlight, which 
gradually lit up the sparkling surface of the water and 
the rugged surface of the rocks, and brought out in 
magnificent relief the vast masses of foliage. A finer 
moonlight scene is seldom to be beheld ! 

Bahramgul, though damp, is free from fever. IjVhen 
we were there it was quite cool in the daytime and 
chilly at night, clouds hanging about the hills all day. 

Wednesday, June 1 hfh . — ^The morning )}roke clear — 
the hills, snow and all, being perfectly visible, and we 
marched at sunrise for Fiishan or Poshidnd, following 
all the way the course of the Chitha Pdnf torrent. 
About a mile out of Bahramgul we came to the Ndr 
Chamba cascade, not very large, but very pretty. On 
the rock above it there is an inscriptirn in some old 
language. Shortly afterwards we came to the ruins of 
an old sardi built of stone and mortar, but the damp 
soil and vegetation had destroyed it, and it was quite 
a ruin. We crossed the stream at several places over 
temporary bridges, and ihen we came to a turn in it 
and entered into a truly tplendid defile, nowhere much 
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lUOto than 50 yards broad, but with yery lofty sides, 
adorned with every kind of rock and foliage, the seeth- 
ing torrent at the bottom being fed by countless little 
sfreams. These streamlets often form themselves into 
little cascades ; I counted seven “ of sizes,” and there 
may have been more The whole defile would be con- 
sidered one of firstratc beauty in the best parts of 
Switzerland. 

We kept on crossing and recrossing the torrent 
throughout by temporary bridges, which were in capital 
order, and wS could ride over every one of them. Con- 
sidering that they were only just above the stream, to 
fall fhto which would be instant death, and were not 
more than a yard broad, with no protection, one might 
have thought that the passage would be trying to the 
nerves ; but such is not the case. One rides over and 
over them and neither the pony nor its rider mind it ; 
but when the stream rises and partly overtops the bridges 
and threatens to sweep them away every instant, the 
passage must be disagreeable. Owing to rain, this had 
been the case the previous evening, when a part of our 
baggage crossed, and our servants were somewhat terri- 
fied. These bridges are, of course, swept away in the 
rainy season, bxjt are easily renewable, as they consist 
only of a couple of beams and a few cross planks, and 
the stream is seldom more than 12 or 15 yards broad. 
We crossed some 25 of them, and their number varies 
from time to time. 

In this way we went on for some ten miles, when 
the valley became more distinctly marked, the sides 
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li^’«<TOig})fc and rocky, an^ the toi>8-cloi^ed with tp* 
%s. Up to this point t should say that the march 
waw hue of the most picturesque i eve;: mA^e. Then 
began a sharp ascent up the bank on tlie right side df 
the stream. We passed the remains of an Imperial 
sardt, and in a few minutes more (bund oui'SelVes at the 
village of Pbshiana. * 

P6shiina is a little village built on the steep edge of 
the hiU, with scarcely a yard of level ground. Our tent 
waa pitched on the roof of a house, and the ladies were 
;iccommodated in cowsheds (!), there being”' nothing ap- 
proaching to a bungalow*. The climate is cool and fine, 
and the place is quite health}'. The sanunddn are 
Kashmiris, but there is little cultivation and that far 
from the village, the crops being Indian corn, a kind 
of black grain, and turnips. The hill side is bare* but 
^tbe ridge of opposite hills, which are the spurs of the 
Pir Pantsal, is grand, having precipices of reddish grey 
rock, clothed with immense forests of thfe upright fir. 
Down one of the ravines there was a thin cascade run- 
ning like a silver thread. Looking upwards we had a 
most complete view of the crest of the Pir Pantsdl ridge 
and of the tower to which we were_ to ascend on the 
morrow. The rocky masses w'cre partly covered with 
dbbw' and looked grand and solemn, fn the morning 
they had been tolerably free* from clouds, but these soon, 
however, began to gather and hang about, and dedp,deep, 
down in the valley, we could just hfar the roaring of 
the Chitha Pani. 

The day was cool and cloudy, and I worked up my 
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tAcetoh of , In fhe afbertioon 1 wedi^'epi; to 

ft ni%hl>onHng^ point of the hil^ about a mile oC 
fteeompaaihS by Hiydn Gdl Singh, and had the lovely 
view of the fnurounding scenery which I have just de< 
scribed. Tho'ennset was fine, and occasionally a tinge 
of brilliant colour was thrown on the snowy peaks. 
The ihoon rose about nine, and then the masses of forest 
and rook looked grander than ever. 

THT7RSDitT,JiS(^f 16//#. — Early in the morning we began 
our march straight for the Pir Pantsdl. Immediately 
after leaving (the village a descent commences, which 
goes on until one reaches the bed of the Chitha Pani. 
At this point there ran down straight to the water’s 
edge a mass that looked just like a landslip. I thought 
it was earth, but approaching nearer I found it to be 
glaciet of indurated snow, the first of the kind I had 
seen. The brown appearance so much like earth 
was produced by the dead cones of the surrounding 
firs. 

Just about here the Chitha Pani is joined by a 
stream, which, because it rises in the ridge, is called the 
Pir Pantsal. Ihen there begins a sharp ascent, quit* 
ting the valley of the Chitha Pani, at the top of which 
we halted our ponies for a short time to enjoy the view 
of the Pir Pant^. We then began to ascend again|, 
riding up the surface of an immense glacier, underneath 
which we could occasionally hear the Pir Pantsal stream 
roaring. Then, quitting the glacier, we ascended up a 
steep, 8tony> and woody side of the mountain ; and then, 
emerging into the open groundl we wound round its 

von. u. D 
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|»«(npitoiis sides, wbwe the ravines wine filled idyi 
snow, into which and out of which streams wm per* 
petually running. In about three hours we thus 
reached the summit. I rode a pony up the whole aseefit, 
and found the march was pleasingly cold, bat 'not 
chilly. • 

The crest of the ridge extends for about 200 yards 
between two peaks ; in the middle of it there is a round 
tower, built, 1 understand, in the time of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the tenure of which indicates the 
Sovereignty of the pass. Close to this is a picturesque 
fakir 8 hut, inhabited by a jtnr or saint, and it is this 
point that is the Pir Pantsal. Other points may belong 
to the Pir Pantsal Bange, but no other spot save this 
is the Pir Pantsal. The Piinchh jurisdiction, then under 
Bdjd Moti Singh, extends up to this watershed. 

The weather when we arrived, nine o’clock in 
the morning, was clear and sunshiny. The ground 
all round was covered with snow, and aU the 
peaks in the neighbourhood were more or less snow* 
topped. Looking towards the plains there was a noble 
view ; — ^a sea of hills, range after range bounded by a 
straight horizon blending with the mists of distance, 
liooking eastwards we saw the great peak of Sarpa San* 
gar, or Serpents’ Hill, and the Pantari, ^ere the Gliyars 
pasture their flocks. The Sarpa Sangar ^peared as ui 
abrupt upright mass of blade rock, with merely its 
summit crowned with snow. < It abounds with snakes* 
which are said, however, to be not poisonous, and which 
are those that the miHkhdr deer is said to eat. The 
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BiSitari Peak it rounder and o<vrered with fir forett. Its 
•nnmit is white, and its ravine filled with snow, making 
it a b^tttiful mountain to behold. Looking westward 
there was the noble peak of Agds the lofty. Looking 
northwards the eye followed the course of the Hr 
Pantsdl Pass ; a' snowy range, with its whiteness diver- 
sified by streams of water, which looked deep blue. 
The hills on either side were chiefly covered with snow, 
except near their base, where they were clothed with 
birch and fir. From the prevalence of snow all round 
one would hav^ thought that the eyes would be dazzled ; 
but such was not the case. The atmosphere was at 
first fi^sh and cold, and the sun felt genial. 1 sat down 
to sketch the pass, but clouds soon came rising up from 
the valleys on the south, and by noon the whole ridge 
was enveloped in mist, when the air became still and 
somewhat close, but tolerably cold. The mist lasted all 
day, with very brief intermissions till just about sunset, 
when it partially cleared, and the Agas Peak stood out 
grandly against the sunset sky. I had hoped to see the 
sunset hues reflected on the snow all round, but was 
disappointed. A/ter nigthfall a breeze sprang up, and it 
was decidedly cold as we sat by a bonfire. My servants, 
however, who had slept during the previous night on 
the pass, told me it was still colder then. Boring 
the night there was more wind, but not to any disturb- 
ing extent 

I should add, that such portions of the ground as 
were not covered with snow had a brownish grass, and 
occasionally a profusion of red aSid blue flowers, which 
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: m sadi a looaHtjr haTO a vefy {Hretty effect. X Qudetv 
^stand the dowers to be a kind of wild polyanthna. Oe* 

: casionally, too, there was a sort of lily. 

The people told us we were the first European party 
of travellers who had encamped for the night on the Fir 
Fantsdl. Owing to the kindness of Miydn 061 Singh’a 
people we got all supplies, grass and firewood in ahund- 
ai}<«. The pass had been open for about ten days or 
a fortnight previously, but in the winter it is said to he 
e tremendous place ; the blast sweeping over the ridge 
and the snow drifting madly along. The fakir, then 
leaves his hut, and not a traveller crosses, save a stray 
native of the hills, who by doing so is said to b# court- 
ing death. Some little time before we were there, a 
party of several men and ponies were very nearly 
involved in destruction, and were with difficulty extri- 
cated alive from the snow by another party of a hundred 
men from the neighbouring villages. ^ 

In the afternoon Miyan G61 Singh introduced to me the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. They were either 
Gdjars, Bajpdts, or Kashmiris : — rough, picturesque 
figures in long pattw (homespun) garments. 

Fkid.\t, June Vlth. — The morning was the same as 
the previous evening, and 1 rose early, worked up my 
i^ketch of the Pass, and took another one of the Sarpa 
Sangar and Fantari Peaks, but at first my fingers were 
rather stiff with cold. These two points appeared to 
me to be amongst the most beautiful objects I had ever 
beheld in mountain landscape- About ten o’clo<dc the 
mist again rose from the valleys to the south, and abont 
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Booin we took leave of Miydn <3dl Singh, who was 
to tetarn to Fiinchb, and addressed to him a letter 
of thanks in Persian. 

We then marched for ’AKdbad Sarai, accompanied by 
the Jama’dar and munskt sent to meet me. The road 
was comparatively level, the ground occasionally 
swampy, and the snow soft under the influence of the 
sun. As we went along, the mists from the Pir Pantsal 
seemed to follow us in dense masses, but the ponies went 
faster than they did and kept in the sunshine, which 
brightened up*at the pass. The pass is broad — ^half-a- 
mile perhaps — with snowy mountains on either side, and 
covered with a long brownish grass interspersed with 
red and blue flowers. The mountains on the other side 
are snowy. 

Just below the fakirs hut there rises a stream, which, 
commencing with a little spring and small quantities 
of melted snow close to the very road, and then fed by 
countless torrents from the other side, soon becomes a 
rushing torrent, the sound of which as it brawls along 
its rocky bed reverberates through the pass. Approach- 
ing ’AMabad Sarai it is joined by a streamlet from the 
eastward, and as we crossed it over a narrow temporary 
wooden bridge, itsTesembled the stream nesir Bahramgul. 

Just by the ’Alidbad bridge aboxo mentioned we 
were met by the thdmddr (rural executive officer) 
of that place ; a Jammiin Rajpiit with a green 
fihowl and a handsome hukka (pipe) ; but he was 
a- timid rider. The sardi itself is a good one of the 
Jm^rial times, and in capital order. The interior 
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r^Bdund tbem ai« to 1>e seen three round snowjr peaii^ 
^nnd a hill with firs and birch, remarkable as being the 
lirst place where we saw the birch, which at that poinb 
is very abundant. On it was a snowy* glacier, whi^ 
ceased about halfway down, and from underneath which 
ilmre issued a long thread-like cascade. The architeo> 
tore, the camp equipage, the hills — snowy and dark*-* 
brought into immediate contrast with the building,, 
foamed a remarkable subject, which I regret I had not 
t^e to sketch. Close to the sardi there rans the stream 
(which I have already described) with a jolly roar^ 
principal hill opposite it is named the Hdthl 'Band, 
firom a story connected with the loss of some elephmits 
belonging to Anrangz^. There is also visible from the 
Mrdi the fine roundish snow-capped hill named Sani^. 

In the evening there was stormy weather upon the 
crest of the pass, if we might judge by the clouds, tlite 
thunder and the lightning, the latter playing sploadidly;. 
but there was quiet weather down at ’Ali^b^ where the 
dimate was delightful. It is an easy two hours' ride 
from the Pir Pantsdl Pass to 'Alfdbdd SariU. 

Satuedjiy, June 18//^. — ^We marched at daybreak, 
twenty miles to Shdpen, the frontier place in Kashmfr, 
hi d pretty clear atmosphere. The road was at first stiff, 
oftm a mere ledge on the side of the hill, and havsnig 
sharp ascmits and descents ; the ravines, too, were often 
filled up with indurated snow, over which, however, thfr 
ponies walked all right. Afteka short distimoe we came 
Iri a towCT commanding « turd of the Pass, called £Na|| 
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Ab we went along, tbe stream from tba 
^ Fan:^ conti&aed to rush along' the vidley at a con^- 
i^erabk depth below us, and on either side, the moim* 
ttdns, with sides iir<clothed and heads snow-capped, were 
very fine. Further on we came to a tower called Burj 
Skjnir, where there were half a dozen of the Maharaja s 
irregulars, and from which there was a noble prospect 
over the upper half of the Kashmir Valley, with the 
snowy Laddkh Banges beyond. Then deep in the 
valley at our feet there was the ruin of Sukh Sarai, 
and a fort on a rocky little hill built by the former 
Fath4n rulers of the country and named Shahkot, 
roun^ which were fir forests, with tlie torrent at their 
base. Looking to the fort, the sardi, and the torrent 
vA our feet, the firs and snow on either side, and con- 
sidering that it is the ^rst view of Kashmir, I thought 
this one of the most interesting spots on the march, and 
I felt Ijke a pilgrim in sight of Jerusalem ! 

After thus descending we got into the lower fir forests 
and came to a beautiful open sward, which would make 
a charming spot for an encampment, covered as it is 
with rich grass and flowers and surrounded by fir forests, 
above which the snow was visible and among which 
there roared a ^ feeder of the main torrent. Then we 
Crossed the main torrent, rushing tumultuously, by a 
g<Md wooden bridge, and then came into a wood, where 
oedar tc^s and hawthorn, with the white blossoms fully 
0iit, wmre tolerably abundant. Then we went on till 
- vm came to the open valley, in the middle of which is 
^iSiNiated.the lapiall village of Hirapdr, where there ai^ 
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the raws of an Imperial mrdi, and where we met Fhodlt 
BhoM NSth, a native of Bdhon in the Jalandhar D6db, 
a most ^reeable old man and police officer of Srioag^, 
who had been sent oat to meet us, and who regaled ns 
with beautiful cherries. About here the stream, which 
1 have described as coming from the Pir Pantsil, is 
called the Bimbiara or Hirapiir Biver, and becomes a 
feeder of the Jhelam. 

After this the valley opens out till it joins on to 
Kashmir, and the road runs through a comparatively 
champagne country with a broken surface. As we went 
on, the prospect was much the same as that 1 have 
already described, only increasing in beauty. Tfie day 
was clear, the hills bluish and purple, and the snow 
everywhere visible. Nearing Shdpen we descried the 
celebrated Nanga Parbat Peak, rising to a height of 
nearly' 27,000 feet, and distant more than a hundred 
miles as the crow flies. 

At Shtipcn we were met by Pandit Sahaj Bdm, the 
chief authority of one of the four civil divisions into 
wiiich Kashmir was then divided. During the day I 
iinished one of my Pir Pantsal sketches. • There was no 
sardi, but a nice little house of Kashmiri construction, 
which might contain two or three genth$men. The day 
was clear and fine, and the views all round delightful. 
The climate, under a roof, was most pleasant, but a little 
hot in a small tent. In the evening we took a stroll in 
the viUage to look at the architecture and tiie environs. 
It consists of perhaps as many as 500 scattered houses, 
many of which are doab]e>8toried. There was also A 
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square mosque of brick and timber, looking from ih$ 
outside just like a barn ! 

•The associations which the thought of being actualijr 
in Kashmir raised in the mind were numerous, connected 
with its poetry, history, antiquity, art, natural beauty 
and material productions. The exhilaration of spirits was 
irrepressible. I recounted to myself the various things 
I bad expected to see, and of all these expectations one 
only was disappointed, namely, costume and human 
beauty, for the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and 
flowing, is yet destitute of colour ; but all other expec- 
tations, which a traveller could form, were abundantly 
fulfilled. At that moment, too, the scenery, was beauti- 
ful : after the abruptness and precipitousness of the 
Pir P^ntsal, the flat valley was doubly appreciable as 
it lay like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy 
Himalayas. To one also fresh from the dusty plains of 
the Panjdb, the sight of another plain so different, was 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye. The ground seemed 
moist and delicately green, j^po9 as Homer would 
have described it. The balmy air seemed to throw a 
misty grey over everything. There was no red, ndr 
yellow, nor drab : all was snow-white or azure, or grey, 
or violet, or indigo, or green. Everything seemed to 
be the very reverse of dust and heat ! 

StjnDat, June 19^/<. — We marched at daybreak for 
Isldmdbdd, full twenty miles, with no road, riding right 
across country, generally through streamlets and rice- 
Adds. The authorities had, however, in the most 
ol^iging manner, put up a number of little temporaiy 





and smoothed many imgohul^Nti^udl 
Jivs greatly assisted ns. The ground was very 
^^metimes there would be a little plateau of iower lev|l, 
nid then one of higher, like one step over the other; 
llit at whatever level these plateaux might be, all were 
oe^ered with water more or less running, it being the 
sttuwn when the people commence to flood their rice- 
fields. 


Shortly after leaving the villi^e we passed the Shdpen 
HiH, which is about 350 feet high, and from which I 
hear there is a fine view. After going about ten miles, 
we came to the village of Muhanptlr, where we stopped 
for a short time. It has nothing remarkable about it. 
The houses are small ; chiefly of wood, with a litide 
brick, and the roofs t^tched in a gable form to^ with- 
stand the snows of winter. Sound each house there is 
a small patch of garden cultivation, which 1 understood 
was allowed by the Mahdrajd to each zamtnddr 
land-tax. 1 here saw several muiaddam, or headmen 
villages, and chaud&aris, or heads of circlet of villages. 

They were dressed in long drab-coloured garments of 
pattu, or homespun woollen cloth, fastened to the waist 
and reaching down to the knees. They were all Kash- 
miris, wd among them were Mirs or ^bose wbo daim 
Sayyid descent. Bats or Mubammadans of doabtfhUy 
(Othodox origin, ud Biihl., or dottodufa <rf . bod 
ofdeor of Musalmdn, not BQndd, ascetics. They mM that 
the land-tax wasassesned in money payments until the 
sinages of dboiem in 1868, when^the Govemoientooidd 
Bol^dhaM to them and was fofced to 
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ia kiad, or on appraisement of erop, as a 
t4te^!i|M>rsi7 measure. 

JWe then went on over much the same road as 
which I have described, passing by two shrines about 
two miles distant from each other ; both picturesque, 
square buildings, with walls of wooden screens of open 
carved work. The roofs rose gradually up to a point 
with outer earthen surfaces planted over with iris flowers, 
the whole being surmounted by wooden pinnacles. The 
enclosures were surrounded with fine plane trees. These 
shrines were &id to be tombs of Muhammadan saints, 
who had died at or near the spot. Next, the low hill of 
IsMm^bdd stood out a reddish purple in the distance. 
Gning onwards we came first to the Veshd, across which 

we were ferried in boats, and tl^ to the Jhelam, over 

• ' 

which there was a wooden bridge, with solid piers com* 
posed of piles of wooden beams, forming a peculiar 
structure. The Veshii takes its rise from the Konsar 
a lake at the top of the snowy peaks of the 
Kdnsaran Kiithar, enjoying great celebrity and possess- 
ing some sanctity. 

After riding .a mile and a half onwards we came to 
Islamabad, and passing through it arrived at our quar- 
ters, the Anat l^dg, a large spring which gives its Hindii 
mane to the town, still in common use. It issues 
jpteoight ’Out of the base of the IsldmabM Hill, forming 
kivo shallow tanks with a summer-house between them. 

the end of the second tank there is another and new 
fHBsmer^iouse built chiefly of wood, underneath which 
WktsEr runs out of the tank and Mis over an artificial 
WhtetMl with a cheerful sound. This building is ovmh 
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llnag tm» find pUme and thefo ta<b 
tiraetares in the endosure. The phM» heia|p 
Both the tanks arefhll of &diesthatai«qaiteli«i|ll^ 
^ej are never interfered with, and their 
apiece of bread are most amusing. The 
was deliciously picturesque and very chaiactadlltle of 
Kadimir, and I had never seen the like of it iNtlWNik | 
hot the place was hot, being under the sido df Ube 
hiU. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the town, indiidl 
is neither laige nor important : — ^no fort, no tMM^ Dlid 
no inctnresque streets. The only places to tee am the 
two shrines, one Muhammadan and the other BEilidd, 
adjoining each other. We were not allowed to enter 
the precincts that evAing, as we had ahceadty tulied 
animal food daring the day, but were told we mif^ do 
so on the following morning before we could have hnwk- 
fasted I The back streets seemed rather wretched, the 
houses being of wood and bricd:, and rather tamhlo* 
down. I was told there were some six or eaven hundred 
lins, or families, which at the rate of five to a £spnil^, 
would give a population of from 8,000 .to 4,000 iouls; 
hnt in this, as in other parts of Sashmir, (here had not 
been any census up to i^at tima^ ^ Th^ts a fiuir>ihawl 
manu&btare carried on, hut heylikd ^bhi>ihMa» is no 
'trade worth menrionii^. Iho rinhuaib am pivtfy, Mad 
we had a lovely view oi the «aoim hOfbi houiiilOaf Hw 
broad valley which leads to Ammudlh, fiMi> fiamiiWi 
place of pilgrimage. The monihigwashl|||litaMd<d^ 
^ noon and altecnotm idoody, thl 
truly fin^i hut at night it cune onito ndn. 
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PPItHROATr 20/^. — The having been paxticlly'* 

^ xeonibg broke dull, and then rain came (m. 
however, we visited the two shrines. The Muhammadan 
llpitte is tolerably extensive, with a black wooden pin* 
Ip^ which is very picturesque. It has two enclosures, 
,1^ second of which contains a mosque with wooden 
iPtoliKr Ind much dilapidated masonry. The muUas 
but their appearance seemed to me to 

a He ih exdtable fenaticism. The name of their 
^ Hned Bishf, who is said to have flourished 300 
|Mp|i The SUndd shrine is a small temple built 
with one ministering Brahman. The water 
thus to i^e in colour, like the changing 
ihot «Uk, and when we saw it the colour was 
The coloration is, of course, due to mineral 
^ Ihdhman naturally ascribed it to the 
^ water 1 The spring was originally wor- 
sMp$c4 ctdy by a sect of Yaishnava Brdhmaus, who are 
gresi advdCstes of abstinence from animal food. After* 

s set up the adjacent shriim just 
and were so much impressed by the smictity 
IMhmans that they also adopted the prejudice 
abc4t lOedMd food, though it is quite alien to their 

H we saw the temple it faed lately been 
len Governor of Kashmir, Wash Pan- 
pplted the Bidhman. 
we went out,as the weather had deared, 

. At first the road wound round the 
iW about five miles, conunanding a nice 
htading to Amamdth. Then we 
i Of !B4wan, which it remash# 
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ipe for iti sacred tank, formed by a spring goshilDig tip 
the ground, and filled with little fishes innuminnlda. 
Aieastomed to have food thrown to them, they rush ^ 
in:shoa]s directly they see a man approach the edge, and 
thin scramble for any piece of bread that may be cast 
upon the water. The sight is ridiculous enough ! The 
btdlding, though very sacred and one immensely resorted 
bo, is not remarkable. A book is kept in which visitors 
Inscribe their names, and which consequently contains 
Euray interesting signatures. There are several Sikh 
priests there who read the Grantk, or S&h Scriptures, 
ind who were established by Eunjit Singh; but, as might 
}e ei^icted, the Sikh community is very limitdfi, not 
exceeding five or six families. 

We now ascended the hill, along the base of which our 
road had run, and after about a mile and a half 
we reached the celebrated ruins of Martand. The 
building and its accessories, though of course much 
dilapidated, and with ornamentation much ef&ced by 
time, do still constitute a noble pile. They beloi^ to 
the period of the early sovereigns of Kashmir. !Hie 
central structure consists of three compartment, each 
surrounded by a kind of double arch, thus 
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> «|gtem end was clo8ed,>aad appaara to have 
the iHuaetum, and probably contained a little lamp. .On 
eac^side were wings or transepts, now leaning over 
' c<S^iderably, and the enclosures were surrounded by a 
cloister with monolithic pillars. In the centre of each 
side there were the remains of a gateway. The stones 
were grey, tinted occasionally with the yellow or purp- 
lish stains of time. They were very massive; some- 
times fo^ or five feet long, and two or three feet broad. 
There were also friezes, cornices and entablatures over 
most pai;tf of «the building, the marks of which were, 
of course, much obliterated. The general design was 
after the fashion of grotesque Gothic, and the details 
were symbolical of the Hindd religion : — birds, fishes, 
flowers, and the like. The gable form was conspicuous 
on all'the devices, and many of the pillars were fluted. 
I should add that the ornamentation extended over 
the interior, as well as the exterior of the structure. 

I sat in the western gateway to sketch the building. 
The afternoon was fine, and there were plenty of clouds 
about, which gave variety to the landscape. The snowy 
hills and clouds formed a beautiful background, and the 
effulgence of the setting sun upon the brave old ruin 
was splendid. 

About sunset* we rode back to IsHmdbdd by the 
" upper road over the table land. The ground was like a 
race course — a meadow some four miles long, with fine 
pasturage and wheat fields. By this route there is a 
gradual ascent firom the IsldmdbM Hill up to the ruin, 
had at the higher end of the inclined plane stands the 
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• IHiliduig. Hie site is quite worthy of the structure f 
% thought the atmospheric effects to be finer than 
Ibpy thing I had seen since visiting Belaggioon the Xiake 
of Como. *• 

After a sharp gallop over the meadow we descended 
from the plateau, 300 or 400 feet, close to IsMm4b4d. 
That evening the air in our quarters was close. 

Tussdat, June 2\6t . — The morning was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but we started to see Achhabal, the site 
of the Imperial gardens. The road was much the same 
as that from Shiipen to Islaradbad, and there was a fine 
view of the hills of the Bdnihal Pass, and of the hills 
on the eastern end of the valley. 

After about two hours’ ride we came to the gardens, 
now quite in ruins, but splendidly situated. From the 
hill there runs out a rocky spur crowned with cedars, 
which must originally have been very fine, but the large 
trees have been cut down and the young ones only 
remain. Near the foot of it there bubble up two 
perennial fountains, from which tanks and streams are 
formed. Along the edges of the rock, and on the sides 
of the streams, there are traces of terraces and steps ; 
and there were also two summer-houses, one nearly 
destroyed, and the other partly restored by the Mahd- 
r^^ , There was besides a small stone jfiatform with four 
plane trees over it at each comer, only two of which were 
then surviving. This plan of thus planting four plane 
trees is universal throughout Kashmir, and is a Muham* 
madan device, a plane tree being {daced at each point of 
the compass so as to ensure shade at all hours of the 
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day. There is also an hamdm, or hot hath, with its 
accessory compartments of arched masonry. The whole 
place commands a sweet prospect of the neighbouring 
WHls, and was constructed in the reign of the Em- 
peror Shdh Jahdn, who restored the gardens several 
times. 

After looking over the gardens we returned to Is- 
'Mmdbdd, and after breakfast, the day being now fine, 
started by boat for Wdntipdr from the wooden bridge 
over Ijhe Jhdlam already described. The Maharaja had 
kindly placed arlarge boat at our disposal, — a most luxu- 
rious conveyance with twenty rowers, who sang songs 
by th« way. Our attendants and baggage went in 
separate boats. 

After two hours voyage we arrived at Bijbihara, a 
place o’f pilgrimage, where there is a black round pointed 
stone Unga, close to the brink of the river, which is a 
great object of veneration. Close by there was an old 
Hindd temple, which was knocked down some 500 
years ago by Sikandar the great Muhammadan icono- 
clast, who is called mandir-vijeaha by the Hindus, and 
hutaUkan by the Musalmdns, both of which terms may 
be translated by “ iconoclast.” With the stones of this 
temple be built a mosque a short way off" in the town, 
which remained till quite lately, when the Mahardja 
HuMb Singh ordered it to be pulled down and the temple 
to be restored on its original site. The work was pro- 
gressing when I passed. Near Bijbihara there is a very 
picturesqhe bridge, like that I have described at Islam- 
dbdd, except that it has some trees growing out from the 
n. B 
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)pkTS, imparting^ a veiy picturesque appearance to the 
i^rueture. 

The river then wound round the base of some of the 
lower hills, which on that side of the valley are net 
wooded, but present green grass and purple rocks to the 
view. The afternoon was delicious, and the atmosphere 
had that kind of soft haze which lends beauty to every- 
thing. We passed by Wastarwan Hill, and arrived at 
Wintipiir, a distance of twenty miles or more by water, 
and seventeen by road, at about live o’clock, having been 
five hours on the journey. We found oqjr tents pitched 
on the river’s edge, but no village, only a few huts. 

In the evening we went to see the ruins, the (first of 
which is close to the landing place, though there is not 
much of it remaining above ground. There are, however, 
stones, and such like marks, indicating very extensive 
piles. In one place there was an excavation, made under 
orders of Captain Cunningham of the Engineers,* which 
showed some pillars and capitals, and no doubt a vast 
quantity of stone work could be found by excavating 
further. After this we went to the village of Jaibrdr, 
about a mile distant, where there is a tolerably complete 
ruin of what must have been the sanctum attached to 
a |arge temple similar to that of Mdrtand. The roof 
and upper part of the main building itself is just visible 
above the ground, and traces of the enclosure are peicep* 
iible. Near it are old terraces, probably thq site of a 
king’s palace. The neighbouring spurs of the hills, too, 

* Afterwards, the celebrated General Cnimingliam, till Ifteiy 
head of the Archaeological Survey of* India. 
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are covered with old ston^. The existing ruins stand 
on rising ground close to the river bank, and the sites 
are veiy imposing, extending over four miles in length 
' dl'the foot of the hills on the right bank of the Yitasta 
or Jhelam, the whole forming the remnants of Wanti- 
pur, an ancient capital of Kashmir. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the ruins are exactly the same as 
those of Mdrtand and belong evidently to tiie same 
people and to nearly the same period. 

Betuming to our encampment by twilight, I looked 
over the placid surface of the river reflecting every ob- 
ject in sky and landscape ; then to the fine hills to the 
back ; «ind then to the beautiful valley to the front and 
the opposite snowy ranges dimly visible ; all of which 
must have looked just the same to the eyes of Avanta* 
varmnfa, the founder of the place nearly 1,000 years 
ago ; and I thought what a noble site it was, and how 
truly Kashmir is a land of tradition and history. 

In the evening it came on to rain, and the night was 
wet. 

I should add, that during the day we passed by seve- 
ral harctcm, or elevated flat plateaux, of which the Kash- 
mir Yalley k fufl. Their presence makes it evident that 
the level of the valley was o^’iginally higher than at 
present ; and thef'action of water having lowered most 
places, the katiwas only remain to show what the level was 
at first. 'They are all cultivated, yielding wheat, barley, 
Indian com and inferior cereals, and cotton, but not rice, 
which is only grown on the lower lands. The upland 
cmps depend on ?eiii only. Each katma has a name : 

E 2 
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f .y., we passed this day by the XJdsur Kardwa, and Nan 
Nagar Karewa. 

Wednesday, June 'i2nd . — The morning was wet; 
nevertheless we went on board the boat at five, and tlfe 
rain did not matter, as it was well covered. We, passed 
by the small town of Panpiir, where there is a bridge 
over the river. AVe saw also the Khdnpdr Kardwa, 
and another fine one called the Kang or Za’frdn, i.e., 
Safiron, Kardwa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces safiron, and that of capital quality. 

Winding under the foot of the Zebaawan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this tii&e the 
rain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 
Hari Parbat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
distance from which was greater than it seeinedi, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by Wazir Panntin, 
the Governor of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himself who came in another 
boat, which he left to enter into mine. He was by 
caste a Thakur of Jammdn, and not a handsome man. 

Shortly after this we approached, on the eastern side 
of the City of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
chiefly reside. Here there was the I^vi Begiment of 
the Mahdraja’s service drawn up on the bank of the 
river under a line of poplar trees, the red uniforms 
being reflected on the water. A salute also ww fired 
in our honour. 

We reached Srint^ar in four hours, a distance 
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thirty miles by water from Wantipur, and our party was 
accommodated in two little, houses on the bank of the 
river. That assigned to me Had once been occupij^d by 
the famous General Nicholson when he was on political 
deputation at Srinagar. It was situated in what was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nalwa, the 
great Sikh General and whilom Governor of Kashmir. 
For about half a mile houses of this kind line the bank, 
’built by Maharaja Gulab Singh for the accommodation 
of European visitors. 

After breakfast I went to visit Major Becher, the 
political oflScer, and Captain Montgomerie, of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shekh Bagh, constructed by 
Shdkh^Ghulam Mubayyu’ddin, a Governor of Kashmir 
under Banjit Singh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile long, 
planted fifty years previously by ’Ata Muhammad Khan> 
one of the Pathan Governors of Kashmir ; the road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathans. The trees were then 80 feet high at the least, 
and the view up it, with the purple rocks of the Takht- 
i-Sulaimdn at the end very pretty ; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with the great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in ^ parinda, 
or flying boat, placed at our disposal by the Mahardjd. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city; three above it, viz. ; — ^those at IsMmabdd, 
Kjbihdra, and Pdnpdr already mentioned ; and three 
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Wow it, viz. ; — ^those tit Sambal, Soptir and BdmtntQti, 
which had yet to be seen. We first passed by fho 
Sheifatlii, where the palace and offices of State afO 
situated, and the Maharaja’s new temple, which last has 
a gilt iikrd, or tower of the usual conical shape. All the 
above buildings are plain and modern. We next passed 
under several of the curious bridges with the massive 
wooden piers peculiar to Kashmir. These piers are of 
Wood to the very foundation, which is of stone, and the 
wood, which is of the deodar cedar, does not seem to rot. 
The houses on the bank of the river are not remarkable ; 
being usually of brick and wood — many of wood 
entirelpr — and mostly of two stories. Many also are 
ficketty. Some of the richer shawl merchants, however, 
have built pretty houses on the water’s edge, with open 
wooden verandahs in which they love to sit. Und»* 
neath the houses, just on the river brink, are little 
wooden bathing machines. The best view on this main 
street of the City, which is truly a water street like the 
Canale Grande of Yenice, is near the Fatteh Kadal tit 
Bridge, close to the then new house of Mukhta 
Shdh, the eminent shawl merchant. From this point 
are to be seen the bridge, the shrine of Shdh Hamaddn, 
fine specimen of Kashmiri architeoture.—the Hat! 
Parbat, and the snowy hills in the background. Passing 
on we looked at the garden of Pandit Bdjd Eik on the 
river bank, which has a pretty vinery an<f wooden 
summer-house. He appeared' to be a rich man, and had 
the important duty of afiixing the Government etam|r« 
fot fis<^ purposes, on all the Ihawls that are' ti^isde % 
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S^ashmir. Altogether the main street extends ahoat 
two miles. Below the City we saw t)^o gibbets, vrith 
^ the remains of two murderers on them, who l||d been 
executed some years previously ; also the place where 
the Hindiis burnt their dead. 

As we went down the river we met numbers of boats 
of various capacities, carrying merchants and other per- 
sons on business or pleasure. It should be remembered 
that the river is, as above said, the main street of the 
City, and that on its banks many of the principal houses 
are situated fol business and the like purposes ; conse- 
quently the river and its boats are to the people of 
Sihia^r what the gondolas and canals are to the Vene- 
tians. 

Beturuing, we stopped to see an ancient brick temple 
of apparently the same era as the Hindi! roins above 
described, but built of splendid bricks instead of the 
grey stone of the other buildings, and covered with 
little blue squares of coloured earth, an art that is now 
lost. The building is nearly square and must have been 
surmounted by a conical ^krd. The main body is in 
good order, and is used as a storehouse for grain by the 
Mahdrdjd. The enclosure has been turned into a 
Muhammadan burial ground, the graves being planted 
over with the iris. Near it there are remains of 
^indd buildings of grey stone like those already des- 
cribed. ' 

. ^ Thence we went on foot for about half a mile of squalid 
s^xeets to the Juma’ Ma^id or Principal Mosque,,, h 
^^l^j^ding mudi out of repair. It was buihi in 
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h^me of Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and was improved by 
Ube Emperor Shdh Jahan, after whose time it fell into 
decay, i^l it will repaired by Eanjit Singh’s Governor, 
Shekh Ghulam Muhayyu’ddin. Of late years, however, it 
bad again fallen into disrepair. The material is grey 
^ne near the foundation, and the rest brick, but the 
lirchitecture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin- 
cipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It had 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. These 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kashmiri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beautiful cedar pillars, some 50 or 60 feet high, with 
pedestals of polished black stone, and the princip^i place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois- 
ters inside the quadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, had an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

We now returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Shah, the shawl dealer already mentionc^y who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views inSibaagar. 
He showed us specimens of his shawls, which, though 
line of course, were not so good as mjght have been 
expected. Thence we went to view his factory, — a long 
ropm‘with a number of modem looms, at which men and 
boys were working. Upstairs we saw the patterns being 
made. The pattern is first drawn on paper ; then a 
master workman puts it under some open thread-work, 
which is thus partially transparent, so that he can see it 
underneath. Then with needle and thread he works it 
on to the thread-work, which serf es as a foundation; This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwar^d 
the operationi; are mechanical. Another man takes the 
^ttern, and reads it out to others collecled for the pur- 
pose so many red threads, so many blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at the same 
time from his dictation. Thus, as it were, scores are 
written out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After this we returned homewards, admiring the reflec- 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. Daring the afternoon I took a 
look at the Stone Mosque, a veiy large building of the 
time of the Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his wife Ndr Jahan. The building 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Mahdrdjd as a granary. 

Thursday, June 23rd . — The morning was fine, and in 
cOmpai^ with Captain Montgomerie I ascended the 
Takht-i-Sulaimdn, by a sharp ascent in parts scarcely 
rideable. The hill is quite bare and destitute of water, 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covered with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Genoa velvet. 
At the top there is a conical-shaped Hindd temple of 
the same' style, material and era as those I have already 
described. The top of the conical sih'd was doubtless 
handsome, but i1« was long ago lost, and has been re* 
placed by the Mahdrdjd with a mean little bit of brick 
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wliidi looks absurd on the top of too old 
;|||iMHdvo grey stones, and seems like the head of an ass 
jj^tosed on toe body of a Uon. The pedestal of the 
iMiilding is fine and massive. There is a stone terraee 
att round toe base, to which there leads a flight of sf^ps. 
N#ar the base there is an old stone tank, now dry, and 
to# remains of a tank commenced under Biwan Earpi 
B^, intended to catdii rain-water. At present there 
is no water whatever procurable on the spot, though toe 
Maharaja has established a Brahman, who was worship- 
ping when I passed. Near the temple* there are the 
remiuns of a Muhammadan Mosque of Shah Jahan’s 
time. The Hindd name of the spot is Shankafdchdr, 
Takht-i-Sulaimdn being of course the Muhammadan one ; 
and it is about 1,000 feet above the valley. 

IVom the terrace above-mentioned L beheld the great 
view of Kashmir, a prospect which is certainly one of 
toe finest I have ever seen in any country, and which I 
suppose must be one of the finest in the world. The 
view extends over the whole valley, and is bounded, on 
all four quarters by the snowy ranges. I am under the 
mark when I say that 250 miles of snojv are visible at 
once. Looking eastwards I saw in the extreme corner 
over Islamabad, the high snowy ranges of the Ward- 
wan’ Yalley. Then there came a long horizontal darkish 
line marking the Bdnihal Pass leading to Jammdn, and 
tooa a splendid solitary mount^n called thh Sundmr 
Tah^ or toe Beautiful Peak. Then a noble serrated ridge, 
peak aftmr peak of black rock, ^called the Kdnsaraa 
Kdtou, and tl^n two roundish limowy mountains,. 1^ 
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liween whicii there leads the road to the Hr Baataii 
¥888, and at the foot of which lies Shiip^ alreadl' 
mentioned. Next there come the main peaks of the 
Hr Pantsal Bange, among which towers pre*eminent 
the peak of Thatha Kdti, black, crowned with snow and 
rising np with precipices abruptly perpendionlar. After 
this are the snowy hills of Tosha Maidan, over which 
runs a main road to Fiinchh. Then there follows a 
series of peaks known as the Shinimani Mountains, after 
which a dip in the range indicates the Firdzpiir Pass, 
leading in the same direction, guarded by three snowy 
mounWn. luimed KrSla Sugar, Himdi Bal and Aphar- 
wat. Then the range becomes black with cedar and 
fir forests, and gradually descends to a hollow which 
marks, the Bdramula Pass, where the Jhelam issues from 
the Kashmir Valley. Over this hollow there rises a 
splendid snowy mountain of several peaks and massive 
proportions known by the name of Kaj Nag, and after 
that there comes another set of hills called Kahiita. 

By this time the eye, commencing at the extreme 
east, has gone over the south and come to the west, 
where the horizon is bounded by two snowy ranges, so 
distant that the white of the snow assumes a slightly 
reddish hue. ^ese are the Karnd and Kh%an Banges. 
The Khdgan Bange is perhaps the finest of all those that 
are visible from Kashmir; it actually bristles with 
peaks in' eveiy variety of abruptness. Below it thmce 
arise out of the plain in delicate green hues the lesser 
h^s which overhang the Walar Lake, and at whose 
the silver line of the water is just percep^le. 
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Nearer to the spectator, there comes the lesser range of 
^ Qretawat, which has no snow on it, and at the foot of 
which there arises the little hill of AhSt^g, marking 
the site of the Manas Bal Lake. Over this there towers 
the snowy summit of Harmukh, nearly 17,000 feet High, 
and the. highest mountain of all those visible in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of Sejaha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
0<doured with green grass and purple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over which 
there rise grandly the rocky heights of Bdrhas, partly 
covered with snow Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Zdbanwan dose to the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and tlien on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Kamliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern corner from which my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to add that the great hill of Nanga 
Farbat and the Ladakh Eange are not seen from 
this point, and these form the only exceptions to the 
view. 

As r^rds the champmgn of the valley, one sees the 
whole place, with its varieties of broken.hilly ground in 
the elevated karewa plateaux, its rich plains of cultiva- 
tion, ^nd its extensive swamps covered with green reedy 
' gnte, and looking from a distance exquisitely green. 
As to water, one sees the Yitasta yvinding through plane 
groves, poplar avenues, and viDagee, with serpentine 
memrderings for about eighty miles, from a point where 
it passes by Isldm&bdd to its exit hear Bkramiila. Near 
its hanks on eithrarside, the water^, overflowing or ewap- 
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ing, form the swamps already mentioned. The city of 
Srinagar lying stretched out at our feet, has no parti* 
eular beauty ; no spires, no minarets to break the mass of 
*flehitecture, but the prevailing red and purple colour 
fomw a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landsci^. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautiful, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Hari Farbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 . 
feet and crowfled by a fort, forms a capital object. 
Lastly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surface, reflecting 
the fbftn and colour of every object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. To the north 
it is overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned ; on the other sides it has no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swamps innumerable. The latter feature is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this 
point; but from the low sides, the mingling of the 
water with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
which more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmospheric effect was 
the finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be deep 
azure; sometimes near the horizon it melted into the 
faintest blues ; often it was dark with stormy clouds, 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured some of 
the mountains or broke the outlines of others. All these 
eflbts were semi simultaneously, because with si|oh a 
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’ca|«iise of moantam sky, parts are to M 
^7. p«to dinay.W sunsliiny, anA ]M^'J|iEboi| 
iWy blue, kt any oiie gtv^, moment. 'An^lHeii^ tba 
tibe ]^t*and shade'! pencil 'sbi^ ^esQ^ll 

it? The whole boundless space ol^ hilt atf^ Tdaitt'^Ji 
pwfectly dippled wer^wilh every confcraat o^lo&/k| 
shade, and tranquil repose, ond'^gleamihe ^gbtL W| 
glaring sunshine. The whole scale from difrk ^ 
was there at once. There was every variety of obsenntl 
and detail, of force and of softness. The ^AaniieT in 
which in the nearer ground round the eity, the detaik 
of bodies, and foliage, and gardens, and crops, . am 
weeds, and water, and reflections, were mingled tagetlra 
in ezqnisite detail on the one hand, and in a >8wee 
confusion on the other, was such as 1 have never Ilford 
witnessed. To this astonishing view, the rocks* ahdth^ 
ruins of i6e Takht-i-Sulaimdn, formed a worthy forei 
grotad. Til. whole wee such as no nuft except Turasi 
could adequately represent. Such is Kashmir ! | 

Descending from the Talcht>i>Snlahnan we went tea 
the '^Oate of the Lake,” or the regulator of the wateri^ 
of the Jhdlam and the lake. It consists of tiro m^ive^ 
s1idij% wooden doors, which move on hinges: If the< 
river is falling, then the waters in the lake, brnnig^j^lier,^ 
hm the gates open and pass on to Him tiv«p‘; tbe| 
river Is foil, then its waters, being higher than 4e !ak^ 
fevee the gatea'Inwardsy and thus shut them, scbthat thel 
riser water cmanot thm enter Ihe lake and fwell itJ 
^e rirer does not ran into toe lake, but tiiere hmj 
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Next, goingashort way by boat through the channels 
connecting the lake with the river, we arrived at the 
foot of the Hari Parbat Hill. Ascending this we soon 
got to the gates of the fort, where was a company of the 
Devi Eegiment drawn up to receive us, and a salute was 
fired. The interior of the fort consists of two squares, 
and tliere is a Hindu temple in the middle. The roofs 
of the buildings are of mud as usual, and much of the 
masonry new and not remarkable. I saw no guns ex- 
cept the brass six pounder, which fired the salute ; but I 
presumed there ^ere others. The fort was commenced 
by ’Afa Muhammad, at the beginning of this century, 
in the r«ign of the Zamiin Sluih Durrani, and there is a 
tower in it called after Sh«ah Shuja’u’l-Mulk of Kabul 
notoriety, who was at one time imprisoned there. The 
place was maintained by the Sikhs, and has been repaired 
by the Maharaja. Its real strength lies in the outer 
wall at its base and in the surrounding ground. This 
wall is extremely broad, perhaps 50 feet on an average, 
and has numerous bastions, 80 in number I was told. 
An inscription at one of the gates says that the work 
was done under orders of the Emperor Akbar at a cost 
of 1 09 lakhs of Rupees. Its object was the defence of 
the Palace, Treasury and other Imperial buildings, 
wliich clustered round the foot of the hill, especially 
towards the lake side. There are also the remains of a 
good stone mosque, and the Maharaja has now a granary 
for rice where the queen’s apartments once were. In 
the Imperial time there was no fort on the top of the 
hill, but the outer wall was its most formidable defence, 
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being about, three miles in circumferenoe.. There is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
where the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides — one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels — is swampy ; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
difficult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindh Jliver, and the road to Ladakh. 
There the ground is good and passable, but a short cut 
or channel would cause the waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the river to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might be 
rendered almost entirely so, and within the wall at the 
base of the hill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 
ground and good water ; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
support themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home through the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srin^ar Lake 
and its environs. Passing through the channels p,bove- 
mentioned, we observed the floating gardens for -which 
it is famous. Rafters are bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 
vegetables are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of various sizes, 
extending for miles over the city side of the lake. .All 
the melons of Srinagar are produced in this, way. 
Thieves frequently steal the gardens, the abstraction of 
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them being easy. We also observed the singhdra or 
water-nut bispifiosa), whicli has a beautiful leaf, 

sometimes green, brown, or red, with a long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindus on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir 
lakes, and the Maharaja derives a considerable revenue 
froin it. The lilies, too, claimed notice. One is the 
white lily called nUdfar kdniart, or lily of the moon, 
{ngniphcea alba), whose flower is white, and which comes 
out at night, closing when the sun shines by day. 
Another is the? nUdfar sliamst, or lily of the sun, 
(ngniphcea ,sp.), whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes af night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
'has a broad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when wo saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
m efiect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind ibf water-grass, 'which is given to the cows to 
**^sjveeten the milk, called khanc{picrorhgza kurrooa), which 
^ hiS a ^'ellow flower. Towards the centre the water of 
tire lake becomes disencumbered of ^eds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the lake, as on the river, we saw numerous boats 
plying, full of Kashmiris. These w'^ere all pleasure 
'parlies, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 
may here observe, the Kashmiris seem immensely to 
appreciate, • ■ 

Near the eastern baj' of the lake, called the Gugri 
Hal, on a^spur ofthe hills, is the ruin of a house built 
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by Akhun Mulla Shah Pir, the religious tutor to Dara 
Shikoli, brother of the Emperor Aurangz^b, which is 
said to command one of the best views of the lake. It 
is called sometimes Kontlun, and sometimes the Pari 
Mahal, or the abode of fairies. Near it is the fountain 
called Chashma Shahi. 

Then we went on to the Nishat Ihigh, or garden of 
pleasaunce, which is considered the finest on the lake. 
It runs in steps up the side of the hill, and on eacli 
step there is a terrace and some kind of summer-house, 
with plane trees on either side, and beautifully green 
turf and fruit trees all round. The uppermost summer- 
house had beautiful cedar pillars. Through the centre 
of the garden there ran a stream, sometimes expanding 
into tanks and sometimes falling from one terrace to 
another in cascades. The view towards the lake was 
pretty, that towards the hills frowning straight over 
our heads was grand. The channels when we saw them 
were dry, but were being repaire'd. Some of the build- 
ings also were being restored, but in a very indifferent 
manner. The garden was constructed by one of the 
Emperors, repaired by Muhammad ’i\zam Khiin, brother 
of Dost Muhammad IChan the well known ruler of 
Kabul, and again by Shekh Ghulam Muhayyu’ddin. 

Eeturning to our boats, Ave passed on by the remains 
of the gardens, which used to line the borders of the 
lake, till we quitted it by a channel overgrown with 
Aveeds ; passing through which we arrived at the Shal- 
mar,or Earbat Bakhsh, Gardens. The general description 
given of the Nishat Bagh will apply to these also, except 
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that I think the former has the best site, and the 
latter have the best plan and buildings. The Nishat 
Bagh, too, is closer to the hills. The stream winch used 
to traverse the Shalmur Gardens was not running, but 
its channel was being restored. The buildings were 
once fine, and the summer-house at the end magnificent 
— ^pillars, j)edestals and eaves of black stone, brought 
from the neighbouring hills, but said to have been carved 
and polished by Delhi workmen. This stonework is 
solemn and beautiful and harmonises with the scene 
around, but it wtft being injured, if not spoilt, by wretched, 
flimsy and tasteless repairs. It were almost better to 
let the buildings fall away than to spoil them like this ! 
But the glories of Slnilraar are being dimmed from 
another cause, for its plane trees are gone or going. 
There is a heron, called the jjdukar, valuable for three 
lovely black feathers growing on its head and used as 
plumes for helmets, but it sits on the planes and its 
evacuations destroy them. The damage tlms done to 
the plane trees all over Kashmir is enormous, and no- 
where so painfully con.spicuous as in the Shiilmar Gar- 
dens. The Maharaja, however, prohibits the shooting 
or destroying of the birds, for the value of their plum- 
age. Besides this, I understand that the plane tree is 
of itself not long-lived and falls into decay. Very few, 
if any, old or perfect specimens are to be found. The 
Shalraar Gardens were begun by Jahangir and finished 
by Shdh Jahan. The pavements of the buildings are 
said to have been splendid, and the now weedy channel 
was once clear and beautiful and the approach adorned 
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with avenues. One can image what these gardens must 
once have been, but they will disappoint the spectator 
of the present time, though the}’’ are interesting in their 
decay. 

We next passed by the well-known Island of the Four 
Planes on which Diwan Kirpu Earn built a bdrddart, or 
summer-house, now no longer existing. Two out of 
the four planes were gone and the island was almost 
under water. Then we went on to the Nasim Biijrh, 
a noble grove of plane trees, said to be 1,200 in number 
and in fair preservation. After this ' we passed by 
Hazrat Bal, a shrine, wliere a hair of the prophet is said 
to be preserved, and belonging to the Imperial period. 
Thence, I’eturning home, we passed underneath a stone 
bridge, which, by an inscription, appears to have been 
built by one Chaudhari Maliesh in the Imperial times. 

The hills to the north and the rellection on the 
water constitute the great beauty of the Srinagar Lake ; 
but, being bare on two sides, it cannot be compared 
with the European Lakes. The Emperor Jahangir is 
said to have especially admired it, and to have declared 
that the beauty of the reflections and the colouring of 
the water, by reason of the flowers and water lilies, ex- 
ceeded anything he had read of in the descriptions of 
Paradise ! In those days they used to light fires on 
the hillside and enjoy the splendour of the reflections. 
We did not see the]lake by moonlight, but heard that 
it is then beautiful ; and indeed one can imagine the 
thoughts of a man of cultivated taste, like the Emperor, 
with a mind large enough to grasp the extent of his 
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wide dominions, as he gazed on it. He looked on the 
liills with their purple rocks and velvet herbage, appear- 
ing even more sombre and glorious when reflected in the 
water ; on the broad sheets of water purpled with the 
lotus by day, and whitened by the waler-hly by moon- 
light ; on the darkness of night, heightened by the 
bonfires, of which the blaze was repeated on the glitter- 
ing surface of the water, and said : “ Truly this is the 
Paradise of which priests have prophesied and poets 
sung. Ayar Firdm ha-m-i-zamin aA, hamin ad u hamm 
ast u hamin asf*! ” AVith such ideas in his mind the 
Emperor constructed the gardens fur succeeding gener- 
ations lo admire ! 

Priijay, Jane 21/h . — Early in the morning we went 
by boat to see the ruins of Piindrcntlian on the eastern 
side of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the site of the ancient city 
of *Srinagar. The description of Wantipilr will more or 
less apply to tliis spot also. 

The peculiarity hei’e is a temple to the water-goddess 
situated in a weedy tank, the style of which is the same 
as that of the temple on the Takht-i-Sulaiman. There 
were once terraces by which to approach it, but we had 
to cross the tank in a little canoe. The stone carving 
inside is interesting, and I took a sketch of it. 

The remains of the city extend for about two miles, 
and the constant depredations on the fine grey stone 
for modern building purposes are sad to contemplate. 
We also saw the remains of a female statue, which 
must have been some eighteen feet high, and which 
we heard was in preservation until shortly before our 
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visit, but most of it had then already been carried 
away. 

After making my sketch, I mounted a pony and as- 
cended the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and, remaining there all 
day, took an outline of the panorama already described. 
That day I saw all the changing phases, from the quiet 
beauty of the morning to the dazzling splendour of the 
evening ; the morning was somewhat hazy, but the mid- 
day and aftfi-noon were beautiful. However, the 
inoraintr view is the best for this scene : it is indeed 
the only one that could well be sketched. 

Satuuuay, ,]vne 'loth . — Early in the morning we went 
into a boat through the Nahari Mar, the principal canal 
of Srinagar. It is narrow, and crossed by many stone 
bridges. The wooden houses on either side are lofty, 
with very picturesque vei’andahs. Many are the houses 
of merchants and gentry, and this is the best part* of 
Srinagar from an artistic point of view. The canal was 
excavated by Sultan Zainu’l-’abidin more than 400 
years ago. It is dry in winter, but full of water in 
summer. 

AVe Avent to see the house of Ghulam Muhayyu’ddin, a 
Kashmiri merchant, who had a house in Calcutta, and 
had recently come to visit his home. The principal room 
was rather pretty, and he gave us a capital breakfast in 
the Kashmiri fashion ; aftc which we w'ent down the 
Katha Kul Channel, which is dry half the year, i.e., in 
winter. There is also a third principal channel 
called the Diidganga, which is really a river ahd always 
running. 
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I stopped at the Sh^rgarhi Port to visit Wazir Pan- 
min. The buildings in it had been lately burnt down, 
and the new ones did not show any architectural taste. 
The Hall of Audience, however, was not quite finished, 
and, with its verandah facing the river, had the makings 
of a fine room. The fort has a spacious quadrangle, in 
which was the Maharaja’s new temple. The stonework 
is good, but the stones are said to have been taken from 
the Pandrenthan ruins. The conical dome, iron gilt, is 
glaring, and the appearance of the building is much 
spoiled by sorae»mean woodwork round the stone. 

After breakfast I received visits from AVazir Panmin 
and seiferal natives of the city, and verified my panora- 
mic outline of the day before with Captain Montgomerie’s 
sketches, in which each peak is noted with topographical 
accuracy. I was quite glad to find that most of my 
peaks had been correctly marked. 

During the afternoon we went to see the tomb of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh on the left bank of the river, 
our bungalow being on the right. The building is 
square, and of black stone ; good material enough, but 
requiring polish. When we saw it, it was covered over 
with oil, which gave it an absurd effect. The eaves of the 
roof are poor and mean, and it was to be covered, we were 
told, by the usuSl conical sikrd. After this we visited 
the house of Saifu’llah, a leading shawl merchant, which 
was a good one, nicely situated on the river, close to the 
shrine of Shah Hamad^. 

I observed that there are few regular flights of steps 
on the banks of the Jhelam. General Miyan Singh, one 
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of Eanjifc Singh’s Governors built the best flight now 
to be seen. The Maharaja was building yet another 
temple on the river bank opposite Shergarhi, which was 
incomplete at the time of our visit. 

Sunday, June 'KStli . — In the afternoon we went down 
by boat to the Manas Bal Lake, about three hours’ 
voyage. As one passes down the river, the view of the 
Harmukh Mountain is magnificent. The highest peak 
has some vast precipices ; the snow glitters on the granite 
rocks, and the mountain towers up, massive and impos- 
ing — king of all the mountains that suJi'Ound the Vale 
of Kashmir ! As we neared the Manas Bal, the greater 
Sindh stream joined the Vitasta. The valley bf this 
river, lying, as it does, between the mountains of Grata- 
wat and Sejaha, and near the base of Harmukh, must be 
very fine. At the junction of the Sindh and the 
Vitasta, there runs off the Narii Channel, which carries 
away much of the superfluous water of the latter. 

Then passing through the Manas Bal at the foot of 
the little hill Ahateng, we pitched our tents in the plane 
grove at one end, and had from the rising ground near 
a beautiful view of the Khagan snowy range. The high- 
est peak is called Bijli Sir, or the Peak of Lightning. 
It stood out grandly against the glowing sky. This 
was the best sight we had of these mountains. 

Before reaching the Manas Bal, we were met by 
Diwan Kanhayya, the chief official of this part of the 
valley. 

Monday, June 21 fh . — We started early in the morning 
for the Walar Lake, but before starting I examined the 
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surroundings of our encampment. It had been a terraced 
grove in the Imperial times, and was situated at the base 
of the Grata wat Hill. The plane trees were fine and in 
good preservation. 

The Ahateng Hill is covered with wild apricot trees, 
and when these are in blossom the reflection on the lake 
must be beautiful. At the base are the lime quarries 
of the Kashmir Valley. The place is called Saifapur, 
and the quarries Kunda Bal. Further on there are the 
terraces and other remains of a garden made by the 
Emperor Jahangir, watered by an irrigation channel 
brought from some distance I'rom the Sindh Eiver. 
From this channel there is an escape, through which the 
water, falling into the lake, looks like a cascade. The 
reflection of this on tlie surface of the lake is curious, 
as the water then seems to be rushing upwards. 

The Manas Bal may bo described on the whole as 
a pretty little lake with clear and trans])arent water. 

Thence we went by water to the Walar Lake, about 
two hours’ voyage, passing by the Maharaja’s pony stud 
at Hajan, where there may have been as many as 150 
ponies — a goodly lot. Many of them were of the Yarkand 
and Tibet breeds, which in some cases had been mixed 
with the Kashmiri. The real Kashmiri ponies were 
not numerous, that breed not being a very good one. 
Kashmiri ponies may be active and enduring, but they 
are thin, weedy, and narrow-chested, and very unlike 
what one would expect of hill ponies, and the Maharaja 
seemed to be desirous of improving them by procuring 
stallions from Yarkand and Ladakh. He had a great 
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number of such studs, containing in all about 4,000 or 
5,000 ponies, or even more. They were employed in the 
carriage of baggage and material for troops, and in 
the conveyance of grain, as the Maharaja received many 
payments in kind. The best ponies are, however, bred 
not in the neighbourhood of the Walar Lake, but in the 
eastern parffctna-s of Dachhinpsira (Islamabad) and Ular 
(Wantipur). They abound everywhere, and with the 
river form the sole means of carriage to the people, 
there not being such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, or a 
camel, in the Kashmir Valley. ^ 

We then entered the W'^alar Lake, the surface of the 
water being beautifully diversified by the singhdrd nuts 
already described. After a short time we came to the 
island, where we stopped to breakfast. It is beautifully 
situated, but the ground is nearly all under water and 
swarap 3 ", and that detracts utterly from its pleasantness. 
There are ruins of a Hindu temple of the same era 
as the others I have mentioned. Its floor being sup- 
ported by stones, is dry, and the building evidently had 
the usual ornamentation. There are also the remains 
of a mosque built by Sultan Zainu’l-’qbidm. 

After breakfast we proceeded onwards, the boatmen 
being anxious to get across the lake before noon, as 
after that time of the day they fear wind. When we 
got into the centre of the lake, the expanse of transpar- 
ent water looked very fine, for it is ten miles long and 
about six broad. On three sides it is surrounded by 
hills, rising stuaight up from the edge, and over- 
topped by snowy mountains, among which, of course, 
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Harmukh stands conspicuous, and after him Sringa- 
bal.. 

Crossing the lake from the island in about two hours, • 
we landed at the foot of a fine projecting hiUy promon- 
tory, known by the name of Baba Shakaru’ddin, so called 
after the shrine at tlie top. The ascent to this takes 
about three-quarters of an hour on horseback. There is 
nothing remarkable in it, but it commands a prospect of 
the entire lake, and the mountains beyond, of which I 
took a sketch, and also one of the best general views of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Descending in the evening I took a bath in the lake, 
and Ibund that the water was not cold. Our tents were 
pitched for the night on tlie water’s edge in the bay 
under the promontory in a capital position. Those to 
the north and south of it are bad for iliis purpose. The 
weather was quiet, but during the night little waves 
arose. The boatmen have many stories about the vio- 
lence of the lake when disturbed by wind or storm. 
And it is said that iianjit Singh and his sister narrowly 
escaped drowning once, when he insisted on crossing it 
in the afternoon. , It seems to be “ jiiidibm et frcmitu 
amirgens marhio.” 

In the north-west corner of the lake, there opens up 
a long valley, which is interesting as being tlie road to 
Gilgitand Skardii. 

On the whole I consider that the Walar Lake would 
be a first class attraction in any country. Its reflections 
are sometimes fine, but they are lost whenever the sur- 
face is ruffled by wind, which is often. In this 
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respect it is inferior to that of Srinagar, where the reflec- 
tions are almost always lovely. 

Tuesday, June — Early in the morning, which 

was fine though misty, we started by boat for Sopfir, 
having parted from Diwan Kanhayyii, whose jurisdiction 
ended at the lake. Sopur is on the Vitasta, but the 
channels, which are a continuation of the Walar Lake 
enables one to reach it by water. It is the principal 
place in tliat part of the valley, and was then the head- 
quarters of Colonel Bijai Singh, who commanded all 
the Maharaja’s troops in Kashmir, including Skardii, 
and was also chief civil official in one of the divisions 
of Kashmir. Bijai Singh came to meet us iii a boat 
about a mile out of Sopur The town, which contains 
some 1,500 houses, is prettily situated on both sides 
of the river, the two parts being connected by a bridge 
of the usual style. There is a small fort, and a building 
of rather nice proportions had recently been erected for 
the accommodation of visitors. There were not more 
than three companies of Infantry in the place, and these 
were paraded for our inspection, but they did not look 
well. They belonged, if I remember rightly, to the 
Suraj Paltan, and were nearly all Bajpfits. Their 
muskets were of the old flint kind. 

We did not stoj? at Sopur, but went on to Baramiila, 
Bijai Singh going with us in the boat. I talked to him 
nearly all the way. He was a native of Akndr, where 
the Chinab debouches from the hills on to the plains, 
and a llajput of good family. He was very tall and had 
both his arms partly disabled from wounds. He said 
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he had been thirty-five years continuously in the service 
of Grulab Singh, and had risen to his present position 
from the rank of an ordinary sipdU (sepoy). He had 
served in various military capacities at Lahore, and had 
been a hdrddr or civil official, had been in the expedi- 
tions against Chilas beyond the Indus, had commanded 
in the latest expeditions undertaken by the Maluiraja 
against Gilgit, and was to command in one then 
being contemplated. He also said that he generally had 
some twelve Eegiments, ranging each from 500 to 800 
in strength, in Kashmir and Skardu. Two of them 
were his own, that is, lie was specially commander of 
them. In his military capacity he was independent 
of Wazir Panmin, but subordinate to him in his civil 
capacity. 

As we went on we passed by the junction of the 
Eiver Pohrii with the Vitasta. This point is a depot 
for timber, chiefly cedar, which the Pohru brings down 
from the bills north-west of Kashmir. 

We next reached Buramula, where the Vitasta issues 
from the valley. This town, which has no beauty to 
recommend it, has about 800 houses, and a small Sikh 
fort. There are also the usual Kashmir manufactures 
and the remains of a terrace ; also a bridge of the usual 
style over the river. Its piers are low, and the water 
rushes by them with great velocity. I went down half 
a mile below the town, to observe how the river became 
hemmed in by the hills and no longer navigable owing 
to rapids. 
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There is a kind of lime, called gach, obtained from the 
hills near Baraniiila, valued for its whiteness, and used 
for whitewashing interiors of houses, the papier wdche 
manufactures, and the like. From this place Bijai 
Singh returned to Sopur, 

In the afternoon wc started on horseback for the 
Gulmarg. Immediately after leaving Baramiila the 
road began to ascend towards the hills on the south 
side of the valley, and soon we began to enjoy a beautiful 
view of the Walar Lake and the western end of the 
valley. There w-ere splendid cloud efleffts over the land- 
scape, but the Khiigau Eanges stood out clear against a 
sky that was reddening for the approaching evening. 

All around us and in the spurs of the Pantsal Eange 
there was an abundance of cedar tree.s, but they were 
all small. As the hill sides were black with cedar 
forests, I had hoped to see some fine specimens of this 
most noble, picturesque, useful and interesting tree ; 
but in this I was disapjjointed, for the trees were mostly 
young, and those of a greater age seemed stunted. We 
could also see in the distance to the west three hills 
famous for their cedar forests, and in this direction 
there towered up as well the noble mountain of Kiij 
Nag with its snowy peaks. Above the cedar woods 
again in our immediate neighbourhood there rose the 
Apharwat Mountain, from the top of which the snow 
tapered down in long stripes along ravines covered with 
firs on either side, gleaming white in the afternoon light. 
Looking to the Walar Lake, to the lower part of the 
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valley with the Yitasta winding through it, to the dis- 
tant Khdgan Eange, to the mountains of Kaj Nag and 
Apharwat in the middle distance, to the cedar forests 
in the foreground, this point proved to be among the 
most picturesque wc had seen in the valley. 

We crossed several streams, and found that the Ma- 
haraja s people had improved the road for us in numer- 
ous ])laces, by cutting down jungle, smoothing irregu- 
larities, and running up temporary wooden bridges. 
We also passed several villages and shrines of the usual 
Kashmir style, beautifully situated. As we neared the 
foot of the Apharwat Hill we left the cedar region and 
came to*the upright lir, the change becoming especially 
perceptible in the last valley we ci'ossed. After this 
there commenced a sharp ascent through a fir forest 
gloomy with the shades of evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset we I'eached a tableland, high up 
amidst the forest, called Bapam Bishi, where we halted 
for the night. 

We had started at four o’clock from Baramiila, the dis- 
tance thence to Bapam Eishi being about 13 miles. The 
ride was a delightful one, for the road was fair, though 
hilly. The climate at Bapam Eishi w^as coldish, and 
we enjoyed a bonfire that evening outside the tents. 
The place has somb celebrity from being the shrine of a 
Eishi saint, named Baba Payamu’ddin Eishi, which 
w’hen abbreviated — so the natives say— becomes Bapam 
Eishi. His tomb has some capital wood carving on the 
outside wall or screen, with a kind of star design. 
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There are no inhabitants beside the Eisht ascetics, who 
have nice wooden houses and a large kitchen, where 
they used to feed travellers and pilgrims ; but they were 
rather down in the world just then, as they only enjoyed 
a portion of the assignment of revenue they had under 
former rulers. 

Wednesday, June 29//<. — The morning was fine, and 
w'c had a fine view of the northern snowy peaks of the 
valley in the Ladakh direction, but as the sun rose they 
became obscured in mist. One of them, which I could 
not, however, identify was a noble fellow. 

We commenced a tolerably easy ascent through fir 
forests, and after about two miles we came upon beauti- 
ful undulating pastures, running south and north. Then 
turning a corner we came upon another immense pas- 
ture running east and west, and found ourselves on 
the famous Grulmarg. It is an undulating meadow on 
the top of a spur of the Apliarwat Mountain, about 
half a mile in average breadth and three miles in length. 
Immediately above it is a fir forest, and above that the 
snows of Apharwat, the tapering effect of which I have 
already mentioned. The side of the hill is fine, and 
its upper outline, though covered with snow, is wanting 
in variety, being one long gentle bend, thus : — 



Gulmarg means the Flowery Mead, marg being a 
common term meaning an upland meadow among the 
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hills, where the Giijars pasture their herds and flocks. 
This particular marg is’ famous for its flowers, and as 
the snow clears off in the beginning of May the whole 
surface, becomes rich red and crimson with them. They 
seem!* to attain their bloom underneath the snow and 
display their glory immediately it melts. We were 
told by one man that he had broken off pieces of snow 
and found the flowers already in bloom beneath it ! 
They disappear, however, in two or three weeks, partly 
because they die, and partly because animals eat them 
up. When we were there the grass was very rich, and 
there were plenty of white and yellow flowers, but no 
red ones ; in places, indeed, the colour of the herbage 
appeared to be entirely yellow or white. There were 
also many purple flowers scattered about, and we heard 
that in Autumn the whole ground becomes purple. 
There were but few wild roses and, I believe, not any 
daisies. The grazing ground is, we were told, the 
richest in all Kashmir, which is saying a great deal for 
it, and is particularly good for cows. The Gulmarg 
and the Sonamarg in the hills beyond the opposite side 
of the valley are considered the two best margs in Kash- 
mir. The former is re.served for the Malumya’s ponies. 
From the meadows there is a beautiful view of the Hills 
Hundi Bal, so called from the plant Jufnd {chicorium 
intyhm ?), and Knila Sangar, or Potter’s Hill, so named 
from a legend as to a flood in the Walar Lake 
which destroyed a city on its banks, a potter, who 
climbed to this height, being the only person who 
escaped. 
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When we came to the meadows about nine o’clock, 
the snow looked beautiful on all the mountains, but 
soon after ten clouds obscured them, and occasionally 
there was rain. The atmosphere was damp and chilly. 
Jn the afternoon — the clouds clearing off — I went to 
the high ground at the eastern extremity of the mea- 
dow to sketch the Fliozpur Pass, which may be described 
as the central pass leading out of the valley to the 
south. It lies between the Pir Pantsal and Baramula 
Passes, and goes by the Tosha Maidan Mountain on to 
Piinchh. It is called after the village of rirdzpdr 
situated in the valley at its mouth, where there is, we 
were told, a tower. It looked very well, and down the 
bottom of it there ran what was a glacier of snow in 
the upper part and a rivulet in the lower. The snowy 
heights of Krala Sangar and Hundi Bal also looked 
well, their bases covered with firs. I could make out 
the red coloured earth of the former, and thought it, as a 
subject, one of the finest studies of snow and firs, brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, which I had seen in 
the valley. Towards the end my sketching was inter- 
rupted by a shower, for which, however, I was compen- 
sated by the sight of a glorious rainbow afterwards. 

The night was damp and chilly, and we again enjoyed 
a bonfire outside the tents. The altitude of the Gulmarg, 
being about 3,000 feet above the valley, accounts for 
the coldness of the climate. It is close to the snow in 
summer and is itself covered with it for more thau half 
the year. At the Padshah Bagh, where we pitched, 
they"say, and it is extremely probable, that the Em- 
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peror Jahangir stayed for several days. A small brook 
runs through the centre of the meadows, on which it is 
said that the Emperor had a boat, but I should doubt 
the story. It should be added tliat the trees round 
about the Gulmarg are all upright firs, and that there 
are no cedars. 

Diwan Kanhayya, mentioned before, sent his son up 
to the marg to meet us. 

Thursday, Z^lh . — The morning was fine, and we 

descended by the La’lpxir road to the valley, and saw the 
Eirozpiir village I'n the distance. We passed a low hill 
called Poshkar, on the top of which one of Captain 
Montgomerie’s survey parties was pitched ; also a similar 
hill with a small fort at the top called La’l Khan’s 
Kila’. In the distance, too, we saw a small hill rising 
in the plain, at the top of which there is a shrine called 
Baba Hanafu’ddin. 

The road was a gradual descent with nothing remark- 
able about it, and approaching the village of La’lpdr 
we saw its karcwa, at the corner of which there was a 
solitary cedar of largo proportions. On nearing the 
village of Patan and its karewa, we passed by some fine 
Hindfi ruins similar to those already described. One 
fine pile of masonry survives, which I take to have 
been the sanctum of a temple. From the stones 
and marks of foundations, there must have been an 
extensive set of buildings here. The ruins are massive 
and imposing, and give one the idea of having been 
built at a time when there were giants upon the 
earth. 
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It was about ten o’clock when w'e arrived at the village 
of Patan, distant about fifteen miles from the Gulmarg, 
and after breakfast we started by boat for Srinagar. 
At first we went through one of those marshes or 
svfamps, which are frequent on the banks of the Jhflam 
and are called itamlah. They are full of a kind of grass 
with large leaves and strong stalks, from which reed 
pens are made, and which cause the surface of the 
swamps to look like a green meadow. Such was their 
appearance when I saw them from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
man. ' 

After going over about a mile of namhals, we got to 
the Naril Canal, and after going up it for a lew miles 
we came upon the Yitasta at the village of Sliadipiir. 
Opposite this point, as before mentioned, the Little 
Sindh Eiver also joins the Yitasta, and it is possible to 
go to Srinagar by it, as it joins the Nahari Mar, passing 
through a small lake. We, however, went straight back 
to the city by the Yitasta. The afternoon was very fine, 
most of the sno^ry ranges being perfectly visible, with 
splendid cloud effects going about. The Harinukh 
peaks stood out magnificently, and tq wards sunset every 
peak in the Khagan llange became clear. We reached 
Srinagar by the evening, the boat being dragged against 
the stream with so little motion, that one could write 
and draw. 

Friday, July \sl. — The morning was windy, cloudy 
and threatening rain ; but, as this was my last oppor- 
tunity, I went up to the Takht-i-Sulaiman to colour in 
the outline I had taken on the previous occasion. By 
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ten o’clock the day cleared, and all the mountains on 
the entire circuit of the valley stood out perfectly. On 
the whole I had never seen the general view so well, 
and so far was fortunate. The snow was glittering 
white, and the mountain sides had a deep though aerial 
violet. On this day, too, the colours of the plain were 
very marked ; the rice fields and the marshes were green, 
while the cultivated plateaux had a purplish hue. By 
working hard all day, I had laid in the colour of nearly 
the whole subject by the evening. I suppose there can 
be few prospects in the world, which combine so many 
elements of the picturesque as this. 

Saturday, July 2jid . — In the forenoon I received a 
farewell visit from tlic Wazir, from Mukhta Shah the 
shawl merchant, from GhulamMuhayyu’ddm, and Saifu 1- 
lah. A Nakshbandi Sayyid * also called. He had been 
all over Central Asia on deputation from the British 
Government. I then looked at several Kashmir ponies 
sent to me for inspection, which were weedy animals, 
with narrow forehead, chest, back and haunches, and 
thin legs. They had no mark of breeding about them, 
though they might have proved tolerably active. 

In the afternoon we went to see the Maharaja’s mint 
on the banks of the Nahari Mar. The building and the 
whole workshop was very rude. The process of coining 
was as follows : — The silver and the alloy of base metal 


* That is, a Sayyid, or descendant of the prophet,' who is 
also a follower of the great Khwaja Bahaa’ddin Nakshband, who 
died in 1453 a.d. and founded the widespread order of Naksh- 
bandi Sufis. 
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were first melted and fused. A piece of the required 
weight was then separated, made as nearly round as a 
rough hand could make it, and struck with a ham- 
mer over a die ! Thus was a Eupee, worth about 
10 annas of the East India Company’s money, pro- 
duced ! * 

After watching this we went to see the papier indche 
work made. Over a wooden framework are laid in layers 
strip after strip of paper gummed together, and over this 
some pack, the white cement already mentioned as being 
brought from Baramiila. The whole is then put out in 
the sun to dry. It is now papier mtehe, and when quite 
dry is taken off the framework, and then painted in 
colours, generally with floral devices. The coloured 
surface is finally touched up with gold paint and the 
thing is complete.! Iii this manner inkstands after 
the native fashion, and cigar writing cases after the 
English fashion, are made. The brushes used for paint- 
ing are made of cat’s hair. 

After seeing this I went to sketch the bridge and the 
shrine of Shah Hamadan already mentioned. 

Towards sunset it came on to thunder, blow and rain, 
and though I had intended to start that evening by 
boat for Islamabad, I could not get off till ten o’clock. 
Thus was passed my last day at the Capital of 
Kashmir. 

The Wazir had provided the most comfortable of 

* Precisely the same process is followed to this day at the 
Patidla and other mints of the native states of the Panjdb. 

"t This explanation differs somewhat from the nsuail one, which, 
will he found in the introduction. 
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boats fot me, in which I dined and slept most pleasantly. 
During the night it proceeded up stream, generally by 
dragging, and at daybreak I found myself near Wanti- 
pilr. I left the party, with whom I had travelled so 
far, at Srinagar, and returned alone to the plains. 

SoNDAT, July ^rd . — I spent the whole day in the boat, 
the motion of which was easy, so that I could read and 
write perfectly well. It was a lovely day, and the hills 
all round the valley were white and azure. 

I arrived at Islamabad by four in the afternoon, hav- 
ing started at t^n the previous night. That evening 
I rode on to Lukhbawan, about nine miles on the Vernag 
road. S?he hills of Amarnath, of the Wardwan Valley, 
and of the Kishtwar Eange could bo far better seen 
than from Islamabad. In fact, the afternoon was 
peculiarly splendid, and the recollection of the atmos- 
pheric effect on the landscape can never be effaced from 
my mind. 

Passing over a rice country with a fair and rideable 
road I reached Lukhbawan by nightfall and slept there 
that night. The British akhbdr-navis or news-writer, 
and Bhola Nath, the Kotwal of Srinagar, had accom- 
panied me so far' and I spent the evening in talking to 
the former about Kashmir affairs. Among the things he 
showed me was a copy of the agreements entered into 
between Gulab Singh and the British Eesident for the 
good government of Kashmir. It would indeed have 
been well for the valley if these had always been acted 
up to. 

Monday, July Asth . — Early in the morning I marched 
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for Verii%, passing over a broken and undulating, but 
fairly wooded and cultivated country. This, the upper 
end of tlie valley, is far higher and drier and preferable 
in point of climate to the lower, which is swampy. It 
must also be much richer and more productive. 

After passing through the large village of Shahabad, 
we approached the hills of the Banihal Pass, which began 
to assume a dark appearance with a straight horizontal 
outline. Walnut trees were now very abundant, rivulets 
frequent, and the villages picturesque. 

After going about ten miles, in two "hours I arrived 
at Vernag, which is the reputed source of the Vitasta, 
or Jhelam Eiver, and which was the spot moist loved 
by the Mughal Emperors in all Kashmir. At the very 
foot of the Banihal Hill there issues a noble fountain, 
built round by the Mughals and formed into a beauti- 
ful pool. In shape this is a hectagon, and may be 
thirty yards long and as much broad. The water is 
deep, and has the most beautiful colour I ever saw in 
water. This colour is very intense — a mixture of azure 
and emerald. Still it takes every reflection of the 
surrounding architecture and the trees and hiUs above 
it, and the beauty of such brilliant reflections on a sur- 
face of intense blue is extreme ! When the foliage of 
the hill assumes the red, yellow, arid brown tints of 
Autumn the reflections are, I am told, peculiarly lovely. 
There are little arches round about the pool which are 
low, and of brick, faced with stone, even then partly 
torn ofi". This old masonry is covered with weeds and 
weeping grass. The beauty of many of the arches. 
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when I saw them, Isad been defaced by repairs executed 
after the modern fashion, but several of them remained 
intact. Close to the fountain the Maharaja had built 
a two-storied house, which might be very weU in its 
way and convenient to visitors, but situated as it was, 
it sadly detracted from the beauty of the place. I took 
a sketch of the scene. 

Inside one of the arches there is an inscription setting 
forth that the place was built by the Emperor Jahangir, 
son of Akbar the Great. 

Outside the pool there were many buildings and 
gardens, so far gone that one could not trace tlieir plan 
and design, but there was a peculiarly picturesque air 
about the neighbourhood. The foliage and the waters 
of these gardens had a dark colour. 

Close to the fountain there is also an apple orchard, 
where Sir Henry Lawrence, and afterwards General 
Nicholson, were encamped, and from out of it there run 
two streams, which join, and which are said to be the 
commencement of the Jhdlam or Vitasta. Other foun- 
tains dispute with this the honour of being the source 
of that river, but, though these others contribute to it, 
no doubt this is its main source. The water is cold 
in summer and warm in winter, being never frozen 
over. The climate, even in the summer is cool, nay 
coldish, and is the best by far, I believe, in the 
whole Kashmir Valley. 

The Emperor Jahangir loved V^rnag more than any 
spot in his widespread dominions, and when he felt him- 
self to be dying of palsy, he desired to be carried from the 
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Panjab to Vernag, but he never reached thePir Pantsal 
Pass and expired at Bahramgul, truly a lovely ^ot to 
die in. At first his attendants talked of burying him 
at Rajauri, but his wife, the famous Ndr Jahan, objected, 
and he was carried back to Lahore, where the celebrated 
mausoleum at Shahdara attests the place of his burial. 

Close to this classic fountain the Maharaja has built 
a small Hindu temple, and a devotee — a creature covered 
with ashes — sits at the water’s edge. This may appear 
odd in a place made so much of by Muhammadans, but 
it is a just vicissitude ; I'or, as its namfc implies, Vern% 
was sacred to Hindus long before it was ever touched 
by the hand of a Muhammadan. ‘ 

Immediately after breakfast I started to ascend to 
the ridge of the Banihal Pass, which I reached in about 
two hours. There is nothing remarkable in this road, 
which is fair ; but from the top one can see over the 
whole Kashmir Valley : — the lower end fading away in 
extreme distance, though the hills above Srinagar are 
clear enough. This view must be very imposing to a 
traveller approaching from the plains, and there is no 
such view to be had by any of the other approaches. 
The day was cloudless i indeed, I had not seen so cloud- 
less a day since I had entered the Vale of Kashmir. 

On the top of the Banihal Pas^ I asked my last 
question of the news-writer regarding Kashmir, gaVe 
him a testimonial and dismissed him to Srinagar. I was 
then met by the Mrddr of Banihal. 

The Bdnihal route, being the direct line to Jammun, 
is not ordinarily open to European travellers, a prohibi- 
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tion having been imposed at the request of the Maharaja. 
T, however, now returned to the plains by it, as I had 
been specially invited to do so by him ; so I took one 
good look of the mountains before me, and was shown 
the tops of the Lunkot and Ladkha Dhar Mountains, 
over both of which T was told I must pass. Lunkot 
looked conical, and the Ladkha Lliar round-headed. I 
then realized the fact that I had a very stiff march before 
me. 

1 commenced to descend from the crest of the pass 
soon after- noon by an easy road. Close on my right 
the Sundar Tab stood up handsomely, then the ridge of 
the Matni Pass, and then a bold snowy hill called Butal 
Pir. Leaving the large village of Banihal on the left, 
after four or five miles I came to the village of 
Dcdgdl, where there is a small halting-house built by the 
Mahdraja. After that the road winds along the steep 
wooded bank of the Banihal stream ; but as tlie stream 
descends much faster than the road, I found myself half 
way up the side of a very steep hill, where the road is 
nothing more than a narrow ledge, and the riding rather 
diflicult. Some of the hill sides, too, though not rocky, 
are very precipitous. In this way I arrived by the 
evening at Manchhalana, a picturesque village close to 
the roaring stream, where the road over the Mahu Pass 
joined that by which I had come. 

The Banihal valley is pretty well cultivated, the 
upper villages being occupied by Kashmiri Mirs, and 
the lower ones by the Thakkar caste. The climate is 
much the same as that of Kashmir. 
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Tuesday, July Wi . — Early in the morning I started 
from Manchhalana on horseback, crossing the Banihal 
stream by a temporary wooden bridge. Here were some 
lai'ge boulders, and further on some of the largest I have 
ever seen. One immense fellow was covered with plants 
and was a very picturesque object. The road followed 
the bank of tlie stream, and was only a narrow ledge on 
the steep mountain side, and riding down it was difficult 
and unpleasant. I had sent my favourite pony home 
by the Pir Pantsal, as I liad to meet the Chinab River, 
which could not then be crossed by ahimals, and so I 
was riding one of the Maluiraja’s ponies. 

After about four miles I passed by AVatlandar, where 
there was a small halting-liouse, and soon afterwards 
crossed the stream by a wooden bridge, where it is joined 
by the Pdgal stream. Then commenced a steep ascent; 
very disagi'eeable riding, unless one is mounted on a 
firstrate pony. Surmounting this, a charming valley 
of firs is reached, a deliciously cool place, at the bottom 
of which roars a streamlet. At tlie end of the valley is 
Brargarhi, a pretty little village at wffiich I stopped 
to take tea, distant about ten miles from Manchha- 
laua. 

Then commenced another very steep ascent up the 
Lunkot Hill, a high-peaked mountain,' but at that season 
without snow. Surmounting this I had a very extensive 
view from the summit. Looking back I could see straight 
up to the Banihal and Mahu Passes, which seemed 
quite near ; looking downwards I could see down to the 
valley of the Chinab — an immense depth — on the 
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opposite side of which was the round-topped mountain 
of Ladkha Dhar. Beyond this was Trikiiti (three- 
peaked) Devi over Jammdn, and then the distant 
horizon of the plains. I had never been before on 
any hill from whence I could on the one hand see to 
the plains, and on the other straight to Kashmir. 

After this there commenced the longest and steepest 
descent I ever experienced, e.\tending over ten miles, 
from the top ofLunkot right down to the Chinab. By 
this time I had dismounted from my pony, which had 
got knocked up* and I was carried mVi jhdnpan or sedan. 
Some of my servants were mounted on ponies, but they 
declared they could not ride down the descent, and all 
walked. I tliink, however, with a good and fresh pony 
one could ride down it. There arc )io trees on the hill- 
side worthy of notice, excejit one that looked like the 
tun, but the Maharaja’s people said it was not the tun 
{cedrela toona). By one o’clock we got to the village of 
Eamban on the banks of the Chinab, a distance of 22 
miles from Manchhalana. The descent was severe 
enough, and the ascent must be a tremendous business ! 
At Eamban I was met by a munslu and some orderlies 
from Jammiin, and breakfasted in the halting-house. 
The climate there is much cooler than in the plains, 
but warmer than that of the upper hills and Kashmir. 

During the afternoon we crossed our things and people 
over the Chinab, here called the Chandra-Bliii£:a. Its 
banks are steep — especially the right bank — and the 
road to the clukd bridge was nothing more that a ledge 
in the perpendicular rock. The cliilcdx's, a kind of sus- 
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pension bridge of ropes, fastened to the banks by wooden 
st|nchions. Prom these ropes, by means of strong 
pliable twigs, many in number, is suspended a seat, to 
which either a man or article is firmly fastened, and then 
the seat and its contents are rapidly drawn across by 
ropes. These ropes are generally of grass, but when- 
ever a person of any consequence crosses, ropes of a kind 
of hemp {sail : hiliscns canvahinus) are added. My party 
crossed quite easily, each person taking about a minute 
and a half. No ponies, however, or animals were sent 
over with us. The Chinab here may b^ a hundred yards 
broad, and is very deep in July, when I crossed. Its 
vast volume of yellowish muddy water dashes along 
tremendously ; sometimes eddying in whirlpools, and 
sometimes raging against loftj'^ stones in the bed. 

Immediately after crossing the Chinab, I set out for 
Bilaut by a road that began to ascend at once up the 
side of the opposing range. About here commenced a 
difference in the vegetation. Plantains and mangoes, 
unknown in Kashmir, abounded; apples were raised 
with difficulty, and that only in the Maharaja’s 
gardens. The villages mostly belong to the Thakkans, 
and seem better cared for than in Kashmir. The ascent 
being sharp, I soon began to get a fine view of the 
valley of the Chinab, and of the Lunkot Bange, which, 
though bare of- snow, was yet very steep and imposing. 
As we neared Bilaut we got glimpses of the snowy 
ranges beyond and higher than the Lunkot Bange. 

About sunset we reached the village of Bilaut, re- 
markable for nothing save the redness of its soil, which 
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tinges all the water. It lies at the foot of the great 
Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and contains four unimportant 
cedar trees, which were planted some time ago, and 
under which I encamped. Being a thousand feet or 
more above the Chinab, the climate of the village is 
cool and pleasant. In the early night the moon rose 
and lighted up the mountain scene. 

Wednesday, July Qth . — Early in the morning I started 
to ascend the Ladkha Dhar. The ascent is sharp, pass- 
ing through forests of the upright fir. The trees were 
not in a good stsfte. Many were dead and others had 
been burnt up, for here, as elsewhere in the hills, the 
people bilrn the grass in order to make the young sprouts 
grow, and the trees that stand on the ground get burnt 
also. As the crest was approached, the view of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the Chinab became 
more and more extensive. One after the other the 
snowy hills round Kashmir became apparent. All this 
was towards the north. Eastwards I began to get a 
view of beautiful snowy peaks of the ranges towards 
Chamba, and also of some other very distant ones in the 
same direction, which may have belonged to the great 
Brahma Peaks, some of the finest of the Himalayan 
snowy ranges, but the people about me could not give 
me any informatiofl on the point. 

After ashending for about six miles I reached the 
little village of Lard Lsiri, and after that found myself 
on the top of the Ladkha Dhar. Along the top there 
was for about ten or twelve miles a nearly level pastur- 
age ground, where Gujars graze their flocks and herds. 
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and which, though long, is narrow and winding — ^in 
jyost places not more than 100 or 200 yards wide. 
The grass is of peculiarly good quality, and the 
buffalos which feed on it yield capital milk. All the 
Giyars from the submontane villages in the Jammdn 
District resort hither in the summer months ; in the 
winter, of course, the whole place is covered with 
snow. 

Near the village of Laru Lari there is a grassy knoll, 
which is about the highest point of the mountain. From 
this I certainly had one of the finest "views I have ever 
enjoyed in the Himalayas. Looking northwards most 
of the well-remembered lulls of Kashmir at the eastern 
end of the valley were clear to me ; — the Banihal Pass, 
fifty miles away by road, but looking quite close ; the 
Beautiful Peak (Sundar Tab), the Mahii Pass, the Butal 
Pir, the back of the Kdnsaran Kdthar, and the snowy 
peaks between Kashmir and Kishtwar, which I had seen 
from Islamabad. Beyond these again in the extreme 
distance I could see the snowy ranges towards Ladakh 
beyond Kashmir, wliich had been pointed out to me as 
Mir and Sir, when I had my first view of Kashmir on 
the road between ’Aliiibad and Shiipen. Kashmir itself 
lay hidden between the hills, but the recollections of 
my first view recurred to me, as 1 was catching 
these my last glimpses of it, and filled my mind with 
all manner of emotions. Looking eastwards I had the 
same view as I have already described of the hills in the 
direction of Chamba. Looking westwards I saw the 
back of the Three-Peaked Goddess or Trikfiti Devi, and 
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in the valley between me and that mountain lay the 
village of Landar, by which the lower road runs to 
Jammdn. I was now going by the upper one. Look- 
ing southwards behind me, I could see the Jammiin 
Hill overhanging the Tavi, which struck me as being a 
I’emarkable fact. In short, from this spot I could see 
at once to Jammiin and Kashmir, which implies a 
remarkable extent of prospect. Beyond the Jammiin 
hills a misty horizon indicated the plains of the Pan- 
j4b! 

I do not know che exact height of the mountain, but 
I should think it must be 10,000 feet, perhaps more. 
The morning at 7 a.m., though clear for distant hills 
and very favourable for the prospect, was chilly, and there 
was a sharp cold wdnd with clouds just overhead. It 
may have been more than usually cold that morning 
for the time of year perhaps, but still I should judge 
the climate of the mountain to be colder than that of 
our hill sanataria. 

Then I rode on my pony along the plateau at the top 
of the mountain, and could make out, looking eastwards, 
the hills of Doda, where there is a fort ; the hills of 
Bhadrawah, which are generally somewhat snowy ; 
the nearer hills of Sedjadar, the further portion of which, 
the Kiind Kaplas, had snow on it, and seems to be the 
only hill on the left bank of the Chinab, which is snow}'. 
On the top of this hill I was told that there was a large 
tank. I could also get an idea of the route to Paiigi, 
famous for cedar forests, and where there is a good 
timber agency of the British Government. 
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As I went on, the clouds began to gather, and to 
throw the nearer parts of the landscape into black 
gloom. The thunder, too, began to roll, and then I saw 
one of the finest storm eflects I have ever seen in the 
hills. Near me the valley of Landar was in the deepest 
gloom, and looked infinitely deep ; above it the great 
Trikilti Devi was partly darkened with shadow, and 
partly obscured by the falling rain. All this while the 
snowy peaks of Kashmir, were exquisitely lit up by 
gleams of distant sunshine ; the nearer peaks glittered, 
and the light became softer and softer' as the perspective 
of snow receded. The distant peaks were not only light, 
but glittering ; the nearer hills were not only dark but 
black with gloom : the contrast was intense. I had not 
looked on this view long, before it began to rain around 
me, and I had rather a wet inarch to Chargal, about 
three miles on, where there was a wooden hut, in which 
I breakfasted by the fireside. At this point there are a 
number of the upright fir trees, and the spot is rather 
pretty. 

After breakfast I marched to Sungalwan about eight 
miles on, the road running along the top of the plateau. 
Here there is a hdoU or reservoir of drinking water in 
stone, erected by the Maharaja. There are also some 
rude stone figures of Hindu divinities, but the masonry 
is common. Maharaja Gulab Singh stayed here in camp 
lor some time for the benefit of the air. 

At Sungalwan my party changed men and horses, and 
I went on in a hill sedan. It was now about noon, and 
the climate so far had been very pleasant, but as I 
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descended rajjidly down a tolerably sharp descent in the 
side of the great hill, an increase of warmth, began to be 
felt. There was nothing remarkable in the view, except 
the Three-peaked Devi, nor did I pass by any place of 
consequence on the road. There were not many trees 
except the cldr firs. Thus I went on until near sunset, 
when I came to a bdoU, called after Udham Singh, a 
near relative of the Maharsija Grulab Singh, who had 
built it. From this point I could see a broad valley 
intersected by a rocky stream, which divided it into the 
two principal subsidiary valleys, one that of Kiranchi, the 
other Udhampur. In the distance, too, a .«mallhill fort 
named K^itH was visible. It is through Kiranchi that 
lower road, which I have already mentioned as running 
along the foot of the Ladkha Dhar passes. The conse- 
quence of that place has much diminished since the 
establishment of Udhampur, which is intended to be 
made the capital of the whole valley. 

At Udham Singh’s bdoU, I was met by the eldest son 
of Wazir Zorawar, who had been sent on from Jammiin 
to meet me. He was a nice-looking, well-dressed, much- 
bejewelled, gentlemanly man of about 25 years of age, 
and had a considerable retinue. He mounted me on 
a beautiful Ladakhi pony, and we descended down a 
sharp stony road to Udhampur. By this time the 
climate had quite changed, and the bright evening was 
very hot. I found Udhampur to be a newly built place, 
the bdzdr being laid out broad and straight. As I 
entered it the evening was closing in, and the people 
were beginning to illuminate in honour of my arrival ! 

H 2 
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The young wazir conducted me to a broad square place 
with green turf, a fine banyan tree, and a tank for rain 
water close by. Here I was presented with cherries 
almost fresh from Kashmir, and with dried apricots and 
currants from Kishtwar, the latter place being within 
the toazirs jurisdiction. After the customary compli- 
ments were over I was glad to change my warm clothes, 
which had been so useful that very morning, for white 
clothing. 

Udhampilr is a very pretty place, the hills all round — 
Three-peaked Devi, Ladkha Dhai*, Sedjhdar, the low hills, 
&c., looking very well. The climate, though hot, is 
cooler than that of the plains, and the place is said to 
be healthy. 

This day I had marched about 33 miles, having been 
on the move for fourteen hours. 

Thursday, July lih . — My intention had been to pro- 
ceed in my sedan chair by torchlight during Wednesday 
night, but a storm of wind and rain prevented me. 
However, early about 3 A.jr. I got off, though the 
weather was still threatening. The road was rough 
and jarring, and I soon came to a range of low lulls, 
after crossing a small stream. The road up these was 
extremely steep and stony, and there were several 
regular flights of stone steps constructed along it. 
However, the top was soon reached, where there was a 
Idolt constructed by a juivate individual. From this 
there was a nice view of the lldhampur Valley, and the 
hills passed over the day before. I then descended again 
by a very long flight of steps — sometimes solidly con- 
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structed, thougli roughly, .and sometimes formed on the 
grey sandstone of the rocks. These works were taken 
in hand by Eaja Dhyan Singh, the celebrated brother 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had subsequently been 
added to by Wazir Zdrawar. Then, after a considerable 
descent, I came to rather a large stream, which, if at all 
swollen by rain — as is often the case in July — would 
prove a formidable obstacle ; but although showers had 
been going about, there was not then enough water in 
it to be troublesome. Again ascending, I soon came to 
the village of L»hansal, about half way between Ud- 
hampiir and Jammiin. After that, passing by one or 
two more small streams, I got into an extremly rough 
country, formed chiefly of grey sandstone. The road was 
often hewn through the rock, and frequently consisted 
of steps. The marching was troublesome, and by this 
time the day was becoming very hot. A more barren, 
rocky, Salvator Eosa style of country one does not often 
see. Here and there, where there, might be a little soil, 
one found a small tank to catch rain water, and a banyan 
tree at its side. In this way I got to Man Talao, a 
tank a little larger than usual, with a quantity of water 
lilies in it, and a shady banyan over it. Having thus 
marched over a stiff' twenty miles, either on foot, pony- 
back, or in a sedan, and it being now noon, I stopped 
to dress and have breakfast. Trom here I had a com- 
plete view of the Tavi Eiver, and the town of Jammiin. 

After breakfast I went on in the sedan, with the 
young wazir, who had accompanied me all the time 
with his retinue from Udhampur to Nagrota, the native 
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village of Wazir Panndn of Kashmir. Here I was met 
by Dlwau Kirpa Earn, son of the then Prime Minister 
Jwala Sahai, on an elephant. I mounted the hauda with 
the young Diwan, and we proceeded towards Jammdn. 
I had seen Jamraim three times before, in 1853, 1854, 
and 185S. Tlie town stands on a precipitous bank of 
the Tavi Eiver about 300 feet high. On that side 
the ground is stony, and on the land side the approach 
passes through a dense jungle, which is kept up for 
purposes of defence. It would be commanded from a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, but that is crowned 
by the Bhau Fort, which has a pretty strong situation. 
This again, however, could probably be commanded by 
some hills in the rear. The Tavi is not a large river, 
but its floods have formed lor themselves a broad shingly 
bed over lands tliat were once gardens. The hills 
round Jammun are pretty, and the situation of the 
town is highly picturesque. Indeed, the view from the 
fort — the city and river, with Tiiree-peaked Devi and 
Ladkha Dhar in the distance — forms a first rate subject, 
and I once sketched it. The palace and town have 
nothing remarkable about them in poipt of architecture. 
When, however, in the winter a sporting expedition 
issues from it, the gay cavalcade — men, horses, ele- 
phants — with the surrounding scenery make an ex- 
tremely pretty sight. 

Near the town Eaja Mdti Singh of Pdnchh, whose 
officials were so civil to me on the road to Kashmir, 
met me also on an elephant, and by the time we reached 
the gates the cavalcade was considerable. 1 was con- 
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ducted to the cantonment at one end of the town, where 
‘I was put up. In the middle of it there was a large 
enclosure, like a sardi,, but clean and nice, and in the 
centre a bdradan. Outside the gate 1 found two or 
three Companies of Infantry drawn up, and two guns 
to fire a salute. By this time the climate J’elt like the 
ordinary heat of the Indian summer. 

In the evening I went to pay }ny respects to the 
Maharaja, who received me in a separate Hall of 
Audience, built in the large courtyard outside the palace. 
I had seen him several times before — once at Jammiin, 
when I went up as a private visitor in 1853, and when 
he was iTeir apparent ; once at Gujrat, when he paid a 
visit to Sir John [Lord] Lawrence, and 1 then had to go 
to meet him in my capacity as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab ; and once at tlie end of 1S5S, when 
Sir John Lawrence visited him as Maharaja, at Jam- 
mun. I had consequently had many’ opportunities of 
conversing with him. He was at that time about 80 or 
32 years of age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache, and a mien indicating high birth. His figure 
was small, and his legs in’clined to bend outwards 
but he rode and shot well. On this occasion he received 
mQ privately, but even then he had a regiment out, and 
the guns saluted!" His son, then a boy of about ten, 
and his principal officials were with him, and among 
them was Wazir Zorawar. He was very kind and 
cordial, and I began by thanking him very warmly and 
sincerely for the marked kindness and attention I had 
received throughout my sojourn in his territories. He 
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said that he had ordered his officials to do all they could 
to assist me ; on which I assured him that these kind 
orders had been most thoroughly obeyed, and that I was 
reall}' indebted to each and all of them. I was careful 
to explain this, because they had really been most kind, 
and I knew they were anxious that I should tell the 
Maharaja so. Then he asked me point blank in what 
condition I had found Ivashmir, and what I thought of 
its administration. These questions I could ‘not, of 
course, answer exactly in such company, but I tried to 
hint delicately that, like all other placess', Kashmir would 
benefit by increased care. The Maharaja said that he 
w'as conscious of many defects, and that as soon as he 
had leisure from affairs at Jammun he would go to 
Kashmir himself and introduce several reforms ; adding, 
that he felt himself responsible to God for the care of 
his people ! He then went on to say that Kashmir’s 
population did not increase as much as he had hoped, that 
many of its people had emigrated, and that much cul- 
turable land was lying waste. I told him about the 
herons destroying the plane trees in the gardens about 
the Srinagar Lake, and he said he would take care that 
it was prevented. I also told him of the destruction of 
Hindu ruins, as at Pandrenthan, and this, he said, he 
would strictly forbid. I asked whether Srinagar City 
could not be drained and cleaned, and to this he 
answered, that the people did not appreciate conservancy, 
and that they would much prefer to be dirty than to be 
at the trouble of cleaning the place. Such is always the 
idea of a native ruler ! He also said that there had 
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been much scarcity of rain a short time previously, but 
that still there was abundance in Kashmir. He spoke 
of the beauties of the Achhabal Gardens, and his wish 
to restore them. I told him 1 thought the restoration 
of such places would be very diflScult, as requiring taste, 
skill and labour, and that the best way was to execute, 
cautiously, only such repairs as might be absolutely neces- 
sary. Speaking of Jahangir, who did so much for Kash- 
mir, the Maharaja told me that the Emperor did actually 
expire at Bahramgul, which must indeed have been a 
beautiful place to die at ! After some further conversa- 
tion about the fruits and products of Kashmir we 
separated. The Maharaja did not ask me about the 
war, which had then broken out between France and 
Austria, but his Minister Kirpa Ihim did, and I explained 
the affair generally to him. 

I returned to ray quarters about 9 p.m., and found 
the evening hot. I received a visit from Sh^kh Sauda- 
gar, a native of Sialkot, but chief custodian of the 
political record office of the Maharaja, and said to have 
much influence with his master. He was a quiet man, 
and very self-possessed. 

Friday, July %th. — Early in the morning I went out 
on an elephant with Diwan Kirpa Earn, who talked a 
good deal about the former Governors of Kashmir — 
especially of Miyan Singh, and Shckh Imamu’ddin. 
Kirpa Earn himself was knowm to have been the best 
of them all. He said there was a great famine in the 
Sikh times, in which thousands of Kashmiris emigrated 
and the shawl manufacture sufiered greatly, and that 
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the valley had by no means recovered from the shock, 
when the country was made over to G-ulab Singh. 
He also said fliat the records of his office would show 
a great revival of the shawl trade since then, and 
that there were now (in 1859) 0,000 families engaged 
in it. 

After breakfast I went over to the palace to show 
my drawings to the Maharaja, who seemed quite to 
understand them, and to follow the representation of 
the different places. He understood also the panoramic 
sketch I had taken from the TakhtU-Hulaiman, and 
said that he had been made aware of what I had been 
doing from the daily reports of my movemenfs, which 
he had received from his officials. He then showed 
me some exquisite specimens of loom-made shawls — 
the very best that could be made. The difference be- 
tween these and the ordinar}'^ Kashmir specimens was 
great. I was also shown some very fine shawls worked 
by the hand. The Maharaja further showed me a new 
Hall of Audience, wdiich he was building, and which 
I had seen when I Avas at Jammiin before. I then 
returned to my quarters. 

In the afternoon I went again to bid the Maharaja 
farewell. He told me that he was endeavouring to 
improve the judicial system, and that he had doctors 
of Hindu and Muhammadan Law employed in the 
work. He also gave me an interesting account of his 
winter life in Kashmir, where he had spent two winters. 
He used, he said, to wear grass boots to protect his 
feet from the snow, sometimes living in a hamdm, or 
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apartment with warm water all round, and sometimes 
carrying about his person a kdngr't, or small case of 
charcoal fire. The Srinagar Lake was 'frozen nearly 
all over, and then the wild duck shooting had been 
capital — twenty birds falling to one shot. He also 
said that, though he was a native of the lower hills, 
the climate of the Valley had agreed with him. I 
wound up the interview by again expressing my great 
obligations to himself and his officials, and he replied 
that it gave him great satisfaction to he able to show 
civility to English officers; adding emphatically, that 
he wished to be considered in fidelity and loyalty as 
belonging to the English ! 

I then started in a palanquin for Gujranwala, then 
within the limits of my own jurisdiction as Commis- 
sioner of Lahore. 

I had thus spent only three days and nights on 
the journey between the Biinihal Pass and Jammiin, 
travelling all the days and resting at night. This is 
as quick a journey as could be performed by a post 
courier, and I suppose no traveller ever did it more 
quickly. I was forced into this rapidity by the exigen- 
cies of my leave of absence, which obliged me to be 
within my own jurisdiction by the 8th J uly, and I was 
'able to accomplish it only by the assistance I had re- 
ceived from the Maharaja’s officers. 

The Banihal Eoute is much shorter than the Pir 
Fantsdl into Kashmir, but it is far inferior to it in 
interest, as it has only two points of great beauty ; the 
summits of Lunkot and Ladka Dhar. In the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Chandra-Bhaga Eiver, too, it is diffi- 
cult and distressing to travellers. 

Thus I went to Kashmir, saw the Valley, and came 
back again between the Sth of June and the 8th of July, 
1859, during one month’s leave of absence ! 



DIARY OF A JOURNEY 

INTO 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

Between 9tli Apeii. and 5tli Mat, 1871. 


ITINEEAEY PROM LAHORE. 


Sunday, 9tli April Sialkofc ..... 

GO miles. 

Monday, lOth 

„ Jammun ..... 

27 „ 

Tuesday, llth 

„ Dhansal ..... 

16 „ 

Wednesday, 12tli 

Kiranchi ..... 

13 „ 

Thursday, 13th 

Mir ...... 

9 „ 

Friday, 14th 

„ halt ...... 

— 

Saturday, 15 th 

Landar ..... 

8 » 

Sunday, 16 th 

Ramhan ..... 

17 „ 

Monday, 17th 

Ramsu ..... 

12 

Tuesday, 18th 

halt ...... 

— 

Wednesday, 19th 

Banihal ..... 

11 „ 

Thursday, 20th 

Vemag ..... 

10 „ 

Friday, 21st 

Srinagar (boat and road) . 

52 

Saturday, 22nd 

Shalmar Gardens (boat) . 

10 „ 

Sunday, 23rd 

Srinagar (boat) 

10 „ 

Monday, 24th 

Shakaru’ddm’s Shrine (boat) . 

27 „ 

Tuesday, 25th 

Srinagar (boat) 

27 „ 

Wednesday, 26th 

Islamabad (boat) 

35 „ 

Thursday, 27th 

halt ...... 

— 

Friday, 28th 

BanihaJ ..... 

27 „ 

Saturday, 29th 

Rdmban ..... 

23 .. 
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Sunday, 30th April Laru Lari . 
Monday, 1st May Sungalwan 

Tuesday, 2nd ,, Udhampur 

Wednesday, 3rd ,, Jammun . 

Thursday, 4th „ halt . 

Friday, 6th „ Lahore 


14 miles. 
10 „ 

19 „ 

32 
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The outward journey to Srinagar was effected by the stages 
usually adopted, and the homeward journey was substantially 
that followed on the previous occasion, but in a more leisurely 
manner. 


Easteii Sunday, April 9/^, 1S71. — I- reached Lahore, 
b}’’ train fi’om Allahabad shortly before daybreak, 
proceeded to join M. — , and then attended service at 
Church. ' 

After church, Ghulam ’Ali Shah, specially deputed by 
the Maharaja of Jammiin and Kashmir, came to see me. 
This native gentleman was high in the judicial service at 
Jain miin, and had seen stirring times in the old Sikh 
days, as he had been in company with the Lawrences 
on various occasions. As might be expected, he had 
that quiet tact and good external demeanour which 
distinguishes men of his class in India. 

In the evening we started from Laliore for Sialkot in 
the Maharaja’s carriage, and reached our destination, 
sixty odd miles off, by metalled road, at daybreak the 
following morning. There we met iliwan Kirpa Edm, 
the principal minister of the Maharaj:!, who had charge 
of the revenue, political and general departments. I 
also saw his lather, Jwala Sahai, an old friend, and 
formerly Liwan to the Mahai’iija Gulab Singh. He was 
still, though old and shaky, doing some work as wazir 
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of the country round Jammiin, but had resigned the 
Diwdnship in favour of his son. 

Monday:, Jpril 10//^. — We reached Jammiin in the 
evening, driving in a carriage from Sialkot as before, 
hut along an unmetalled road, in company with the 
Minister Kirpa Earn. The Miyan, or heir apparent, 
came out to meet us at tlie crossing over the Eiver Tavi, 
and the elephants and horsemen, as they crossed after 
sunset partly by toi'chlight, formed a pretty sight. The 
Maharaja himself came out to meet us at the city gate. 

We went strjflght to a new house on the river bank, 
and nothing particular happened that evening ; the 
conversaliion with the Maharaja being of a purely for- 
mal and complimentary character. I found the City of 
Jammiin much enlarged since I had last seen it, several 
new streets having been built. 

Close to our quarters there was a little house, wherein 
a “ Professor Euchwaldy, Hungarian Wizard ” was 
accommodated. This gentleman had come in the hope 
that the Mahariija would “ order ” an entertainment and 
jierformance. But His Highness having been recently 
cheated by some Italian impostors, did not fancy the 
Hungarian ! The way in which strolling and roving 
European artistes victimize Native Chiefs is often very' 
bad. This “ ProUssor ” begged me to recommend him 
to the Maharaja, but I, of course, declined to do so. 

Tuesday, Jpril llt/i . — The early morning view from 
the verandah of our quarters was very pretty, over the 
steep banks of the river parted into rivulets in a rocky 
bed, on to the Bhau Fort opposite. 
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After breakfast I went to pay the Maharaja a visit, 
which His Highness returned in the afternoon, but 
nothing particxilar passed at these interviews. 

In the evening I went out with Diwan Kirpd Earn, 
on an elephant to see the view of the place from the 
river, whoso steep bank crowned with buildings was 
finely reflected in the water. The Diwan spoke with 
some bitterness and indignation at his master having 
been suspected, by some sections of English opinion 
in India, of being accessory to the murder of Hayward, 
the traveller.* ' 

M — and I went to dine in tlie Maharaja’s palace, and 
saw all the new rooms and decorations. Me dined 
alone, and after dinner repaired to the courtyard where, 
the Mahanija received us. There was a display of fire- 
works, and a nnch (dunce). 

At midnight we started in hangalaSy a sort of jhdnpda 
or sedan, borne by bearers from the Maharaja’s own 
establisliment, for Dhansal. Tlie road was very uneven, 
wild and rocky, but the night was cool. 

Wednesday, April l:I//<.— Soon after sunrise we ar- 
rived at Dhansiil, and put up in a rest house belonging 
to the Maharaja, and found the weather hot, but not 
oppressive. The surrounding scenery was not remark- 
able, excepting that we had a very 'fine and complete 
view of the Trikuti (Three-peaked) Devi Mountain — 
truly a vast pile. Of the many views I have seen of 
that well-known hill, this is the best. Beyond it, in 

* He was murdered in Yasin, under the orders of Mir Wali, 
son of Gaur Bahman, ruler of Chitral, in July, 1B70. 
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the distance, a* portion of the Konsar snowy hills was 
visible. 

M. — was not at all well this day, and so we did not 
set out for Kiranchi till the afternoon, and then in 
jhmydns, descending to a stream with fine rocky banks. 
The road after this runs right up a hill, and then dips 
into a valley, and so on alternately to Kiranchi. The 
roadway was horribly rough and unpleasant. We 
reached Kiranchi at midnight, where the climate is 
apparently cool, but not at all cold. M. — w-ent on 
nine miles to Mir during the night, being anxious to 
push on to a cool locality ; but I stopped at Kiranchi 
to sleep *n a small tent, intending to ride on to Mir 
in the morning. 

The two first marches from Jamnnin to Kiranchi 
towards the Bcinihal Pass are the worst in the whole 
route — rough, rocky, and hot ! * 

Thuhsuay, -Jpril Vith. — I started before sunrise from 
Kiranchi on horseback, and found the road roughish, 
but not diflScult. The weather was cloudy, and got 
cooler as I neared Kart on the crest of a range of hills. 
On reaching it, there was a fine view, despite clouds, and 
T could see right on to the snowy ranges to the south- 
east of Kashmir, and also on to the Ladkha Dhiir Hills. 
From this point, tvhich is the demarcation, virtually, 
between the lower hills and the main ranges — the 
boundary, in fact, between the montane and submontane 
regions — Mir village and halting house were clearly 

* As far as Laru Lari this route varies from the one previously 
described. 
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risible. From Kiranchi to Kart is about seven miles, 
and thence on to Mir halting house two miles. 

The (lay was dark and rainy, and the climate now 
quite cool, and I changed cool clothing for warm. I 
was told that rain usually falls in the spring on the 
north side of the crest. 

Friday, Jjaril 14//. — The Avcather was still rainy, and 
we halted at ]\Iir, as M. — was far from well. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and I went out 
for a walk. Near sunset thei-e was a fine distant view 
of the Konsar Hills, with their three beautiful peaks, 
covered with evidently perpetual snow, and forming 
part of the south-east boundary of Kashmir. 

I here observed the postal arrangements of the Ma- 
haraja’s Government on the Banihal route. At every 
measured English mile there is a runner station or chaiiku 
The runners carry a daily mail, besides express packets 
frequently despatched the postal line extending from 
Jammiin to Srinagar. They go at a capital pace over 
all roads — often rough and steep ones — and in all 
weathers. 

The bearers kindly furnished by the Mahardja, as 
above-mentioned, to carry M. — w^ere of his own estab- 
lishment. We found that they were paid Es. 10 a 
month, besides food, and came chiefly from the Chamba 
Hills. They were strong and efficient men. 

Saturday, April \ Wi . — The w^eather had now cleared, 
and M. — was happily much better ; so in the afternoon 
we marched for Landar or Lundri. The climate was 
now very cool, but still one could feel the sun. The 
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road was quite rideable for the first three miles, and 
along it we got our first good distant view of the Konsar 
Hills, and then one of the Giulabgarh snowy group. 
Then there was a sharp and rough descent towards a 
stream, the rocks in the bed of which looked very well. 
After that we found a very sharp ascent up to Lundri — 
a small fort with a rather picturesque fountain near it. 
We stopped inside the fort, which is situated near the 
spurs running off from the Ladkha Dhiir Mountains all 
round us. The tops of these were tq^ped with snow, 
lumps of which were sent down to us to regale us at 
dinner. 

Lundfi is somewhat shut in, nestling, as it were, in 
the bosom of the Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and I should 
think that in the middle of the day, its atmosphere must 
be close and confined. The climate, however, was 
represented to us as cold, and certainly that night it 
was so. 

Sunday, Jpril \(Sth . — Before daybreak we set out for 
Laru Lari and Bilaut. The road was rough, with a smart 
ascent right up towards the ridge of the Ladkha Dhar. 
As we neared this the rocks and fir forests became very 
fine. At length* we gained the crest and encountered 
a chilling blast i'resh from the snowy regions. 

From this crest# called Laru Lari, the view both north 
and south was very remarkable. Looking northwards 
one could see the upper valley of the Chinab towards its 
source, though not the river, as that lies so deep down in 
its bed. Here are extremely distant snows — those of 
Chamba — almost a hundred miles off, and there seemed 

1 2 
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to be visible vast glaciers with a faint distant glitter- 
ing, as the sun had not long risen. It was like a 
distant flash of electric light! Looking southwards, 
one saw riglit down into the shadowy depths of the 
Landar Valley, and tlien straight on to the Trikiiti 
Devi, which reared up its three dark-purple peaks like 
a triple-headed monster. Beyond this were the low 
sub-montane hills, and the broad sandy bed of the 
Tavi ; then the steep banks of Jammiin and its build- 
ings, dimly visible in the early sunlight ; and beyond 
them the interminable plains, forming an horizon line 
like that of the ocean. The double view, looking 
north and south, obtained merely by facing right-about, 
is quite first-rate as a spectacle. 

The Brahma Peaks stood up very fine, over-topping 
the intermediate snowy ranges, of which the Paristan 
was quite close, just across the Chinab Valley. 

Kear Laril Lari there is a peak, which is about the 
highest point in the whole Ladkha Dhar Range. 
Like most of such points it has patches of snow all 
about it in spring ; indeed, that day, there were patches 
all about Lani Ifi'iri itself. Ascending this peak, which 
is the western extremity of the Ladkha Dhar, and 
therefore nearest to Kashmir, 1 got a really superb 
view of the Gulabgarh groujo of snuwy hills, and of 
the Sundar Tab, overlooking the Banihal Pass, and 
also of the Konsar group with its three well-known 
snowy peaks, constituting on the whole one of the 
best snow views I have ever seen.* 

* The former route is now rejoined. 
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After that we descended through a forest of Baru, 
or sarai trees [ahies Smithiana) to Bilaut, where we 
found the climate warmer, though still cool. • 

In the afternoon we marched down to the valley of 
the Chinfib — a long, but not unpleasant descent. There 
is here plenty of soil, and but little rock or stone, and on 
the whole it is the best stage for riding on the whole 
route. That day I was lent a capital Badakhshani 
horse to ride. It proved to be one of the best animals 
of that sort that I ever bestrode. 

From Lani Lari a new road, then recently constructed, 
ran down to a new crossing over the Chinab. On my pre- 
vious journey the river had to be crossed by a chJtcd bridge 
close to Ilambau, but now it was spanned by a regular 
timber bridge four miles above that point. This bridge, 
however, was a crazy structure originally, and when we 
passed over it, already needed repairs ! 

As we approached the river, it seemed to wind along 
a narrow gorge-ravine of infinite depth. The water was 
of the most exquisite opaque blue-green, with reddish, 
rocks overhanging it. Sometimes it rushed in white- 
waved, foaming,^eething rapids; sometimes it settled and 
rested in deep dark pools. The river-bed was in profound 
shadow, and the snowy mountain tops were bathed in 
golden light from the setting sun. The mellow reful- 
gence, and the shades de profmidh, formed a remarkable 
contrast. 

Across the river the road wound along the bank, and 
here and there it crossed, by small wooden bridges, over 
streamlets with cascades. 
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Wo reached Eamban by nightfall, and found the 
climate decidedly warmer than at Lundrf, but still 
%5ool. Bouquets from neighbouring gardens were pre- 
sented us. I slept at an open window, lulled to sleep 
by the roaring river. 

Moxday, Jpril nth. — Early in the morning we 
started from Ihiraban for Ibimsu, the Watlandar of the 
former journal. The road for full four miles skirted tho 
right bank of the Cl)in:ib, often uncomfortably near the 
precipitous edge, which made it unpleasant for riding. 
Gradually it got higher and higher above the river, 
which at length lay deep beneath us. We thep turned 
away from the Chinab and followed the course of the 
Eamsii liiver,® the left bank of which was tremendously 
high and steep, and the road, though fairly well made, was 
still onl}- a narrow ledgt! over precipices I'or some four 
miles, and rather giddy; .so the bearers of M. — 'sjhdnpnn 
had to be very carel'ul and steady. Passing by a 
beautiful cascade wo descended the rieer bed, which 
we crossed near another tine cascade by a fair wooden 
bridge. Here the river rested in a long pool of a sea- 
green colour overhung by trees, which I stopped to sketch. 

After this point the river becomes one series of rapids 
and waterfalls for lour miles. Here are rocks, foliage, 
rushing waters — models of the picturesque, reminding 
one forcibly of the hacknejmd quotation: “ stern and wild, 
meet nurse for a poetic child.” The river here in fact 
forms one long picture gallery, full of countless “ studies.” 
That da}^ the w'ater was swollen by rain or snow in the 
* The Bichlari River of the maps. 
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upper hills, and was reddish in colour and very cold ; 
and I selected one spot near Digdihol, as especially 
adapted for sketching, where the stream, passing under, 
rocks, seemed as if it issued from a cave. 

The old road from Watlandar to Eamban used to 
cross over the Lunkot Hill, and did not pass near 
the river. When I came this way on my previous 
journey, the ascents and descents proved very tedious 
and distressing ; but of recent years the Maharaja has 
made a nev road, which winds round the base of the 
Lunkot conical Bill, following mainly the course of the 
river. This is an improvement, for an ascent and 
descent, both in one march or stage, are avoided, and 
the splendid scenery of some miles of the Efimsii Eiver 
is gained. 

The stage from Eamban to Eiimsii is a long one, and 
though only twelve miles in length, it seems to be fully 
sixteen miles or even more ! It is, however, very inter- 
esting all the way. 

We reached Eamsu in the evening, which is a beau- 
tiful halting-place ; not very high, but embosomed 
amidst rocks and forests. The repose of the spot, broken 
only by sounds of torrents of varied distance and varied 
cadence is indescribable. Its verdure is perfect, and its 
climate always 5 ool, and often cold. Altogether it 
would be a fit spot for the home of an artist. 

Tuesday, April \%t 1 i. — — being indisposed, we 
halted here. The early morning was wet, but after 
breakfast I went out to sketch the place I had marked 
the day before, though the weather was still very un- 
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settled. Perched as I was on a rock to sketch the 
torrent, I found the dash and roar of it enough to crack 
my ears, and the proximity of water, cold and fresh 
from snowy regions, made me feel inuch chilled. Here 
parties of wayfarers, carrying country produce, with 
their cattle, scores in number, were putting up for 
the night, in spacious caverns in the gigantic rocks. 

Wednesday, April 11)///. — Early in the morning, which 
was tolerably fine, though there were clouds about, we 
marched for llanihal, carried by the Maharaja’s bearers, 
very powerful fellows, and often \erj handsome too, 
with regular Aryan features. The road ran along the 
wooded bank of the stream, till we got to Manchhalana, 
near which we crossed it. In its bed were some wonder- 
fully large boulders, which I found to be the same as 
those mentioned in my former journal. On the road 
we remarked some deserted halting-gi’ounds. As we 
ascended the hill above ^lanchhalana, we descried one 
glittering snowy peak, and ascending further saw an- 
other peak and then another, till the whole range came 
into view for full half of the horizon. We looked right 
on* to snows in really vast masses, and having never 
before seen so large an extent of snow so near, I was 
much struck. It was quite white and backed by a deep 
blue sky, the uncovered portion of the hills being pur- 
plish in colour, with fir forests here and there. With 
great labour I climbed up a grassy precipitous knoll to 
take a view, the Kashmiri bearers holding me up, and 
seeming to be apprehensive of the steepness. Soon 
there came driving clouds and a cutting wind, and my 
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hands became very chilled, so that I only just man- 
aged to hold my pencil. I now perceived that the 
hills I saw formed the back of the Gulubgarh group. 
As soon as my sketch was tolerably finished, I des- 
cended from the knoll, and rejoined the road to Banihal. 

We now went on and found nothing more remark- 
able on the road, and after crossing a small stream, 
we got into the Bunihiil Valley. At the halting-house 
we found a guard of honour of Kashmiri troops, and 
Pandit Bhadrinath of the Maharaja’s fiscal service 
came out to meet us. Heavy rain and wind came on 
in the afternoon and eveninsr. 

Thursday, April 201 //. — It was before dawn when 
we prepared to march, and we found the morning 
dark and cloudy; but there was no mist, and the 
near hills were clearly visible. Their asjpect, however, 
was sombre. On leaving Banihal, we came at once 
to the head of the Banilnil Valley, which is roundish 
in shape, with a tolerably flat surface, and walled round 
by a grand circumvallation of hills, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet high above it. The tops of these were tipped 
with cedar foresj;s, and feathered with snow, their 
general hue being a purplish grey. They form the 
Banihal crest, over which is the pass. The valley is 
here well cultivated, and we Ibund the rice fields 
flooded for sowing, irrigation being procured from the 
hill streamlets, along which there were plenty of willows. 

Beaching the ascent we began to go up it rapidly, 
and I found that the road had been much improved 
of late years by the Maharaja. The gradient was 
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sliavp, and there were frequent zigzags, but it was 
still fairly rideable. The soil being plentiful the ground 
was not ver}'’ rocky nor stony. After a while we got 
a full view of the end of the Banihal Valley and 
the surrounding hills tipped with snow. Above these 
hills there soon began to appear peak after peak, 
portions of the same grouj) of Clulabgavh which we had 
seen so well the day before, and behind these grand 
snows were dark grey clouds. The contrast between 
dark and light was very impressive, and I never saw 
that sort of effect looking finer. The*snoAA’s were quite 
clear, too, despite driving clouds ; and the deeg valley at 
our feet, covered with flooded rice fields, looked almost 
like a lake. There were rocks close by, but they bore no 
marked characteristics, and were only just good enough 
to make a foreground. The whole view was sombre and 
most impressive, and I stopped to make a sketch ; but 
could not do much, as my hands were so cold, for we 
were now close to the snow level. 

Soon after this we reached the ridge of the Banihal 
Pass. There were now driving cloAids with intervals of 
sunshine, for the clouds would lifk and display the 
Kashmir landscape for awhile, then descend and obscure 
it — -just as if curtains were being raised and let down 
again. One moment mist ; then the curtain rises, and 
the smiling plains of Kashmir with their winding rivers 
become visible, deep below one’s feet. The curtain 
suddenly falls again, and all is comparative darkness ; 
but in a moment it rises, and a far off group of snowy 
peaks is visible, with a blue background ; then again 
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the curtain falls, and once more it is all darkness. Thus 
it was for some time, and the effect on the eye was 
quite fascinating. The grand, sacred, snow-clad mount 
of Amarnath, distant so)ne fifty miles and more, seen 
in this way, — a picture in a framework of mist and 
cloud.s — had a wonderl'ul aiipearance. 

We then rode down to Vernag, some five miles distant 
from the pass. There was snow on or about the road 
for the first mile, soon after passing over which we met 
Wazir Panniin, the Governor of Jvashrair, who accom- 
panied us into Vernag, where we arrived about nine in 
the mornij^g. 1 found the fountain-tank, with its tur- 
quoise-emerald water, much the same as when I had 
seen it twelve years jireviously. Tlie old buildings, 
however, had been much cleared from weeds and rubbish, 
but one nasty little new struiiture Jiad been added. 
Most of the fruit trees — apple, plum, and apricot — were 
the same as in former years, but they were now gaily 
decked with blossoms. 

We amused ourselves after arrival by throwing bread 
to the shoals of fish kept in the tank, whose struggles 
over the morsels, quite blackened the water. After 
breakfast I began a sketch of the I'ountain, though the 
weather was cloudy and rainy. 

In the evening Wazir Panmin came to see us, and at 
nightfall there was an illumination by cMrdghs, or lamps, 
formed by placing oil in small earthen saucers, fastened 
to a wooden framework all round the circular tank. 
The effect of the illumination reflected on water was 
perfectly resplendent. 
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In colour, clearness, and general beauty, the water o 
the Vemag fountain-tank was, 1 still thought, on 
the whole the finest I had yet seen in any climate or 
region. 

Friday, Apr 'd 2Lv/^. — We halted at Vernag till mid- 
day. The morning was very cloudy, with occasional 
gleams of light. I proceeded witli my sketch of the 
fountain during tlie forenoon, which was rather rainy. 
After midday it cleared a little, and we then started for 
Islaniiibad. 

I rode in coinpan}' with the Paniuin. At first 

there was bright sunshine, and sparkling brooks and 
streamlets rippled in all directions, overhung with 
weeping willows and blossoming fruit trees. The air — 
like that of an April day in England — had a freshness 
indescribable. I saw from this point some snowy pyra- 
midal hills at the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley, 
called those of Soinhan and Guinhan. Soon, however, 
storm clouds gathered up, and some parts of the land- 
scape were now bright, others black with shadow', others 
half-obscured with mist. Then rain set in, lasting for 
a long time, and it was slushy riding in the ploughed 
rice fields, through which the road now lay. As we 
approached Islaraabiid the weather cleared, and the sur- 
rounding hills partly came out of the mist. We rode 
through the town, which wa.s as squalid as ever, without 
stopping, and made straight for the Khana Bal Bridge, 
a mile below it, wdiere boats were moored ready for 
us. 

One of these was called a Mkliwdr, in which one can 
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dine and sleep. It was handsomely painted, and was 
rowed by a dozen pairs of rowers. Another was a 
parinda or “ flyer,” rowed by eighteen pairs of rowers, 
and covered in only by a canopy for shade. It was 
altogether lighter than the cMIehwdr. There was a 
rough boat also for the servants. 

While dinner was being prepared in the chdkhodr, 
M. — and I went a short way up and down stream 
in the parinda, and watched the boats being laden 
with local produce, for this is the navigable head of 
the Jhclam. It \^s remarkable that we had lunched at 
Vernag, a reputed source of the Jhclam, and were now 
to dine flie same day in a boat on its navigable 
waters. A considerable change for one afternoon ! Again, 
as the sun set, a snowy group of hills on the northern 
side of the valley stood out, and were clearly reflected 
on the surface of the river, navigated for internal 
commerce. Here was a combination, or rather a juxta- 
position, of the picturesque and the practical ! 

After dinner we floated down the stream, sleeping 
the dark hours away, to awake in fresh scenes of glory 
and beauty ! 

During the day, there was an amusing discussion 
about Amarnath Mountain, in the eternal snow, in a 
cavern of which piorfe Hindds have a celebrated pilgrim- 
age-resort. Wazir Pannun, being a gentleman of the 
old school, said that every year at that spot there were 
I'ramed, by supernatural agency, imitations in ice of the 
linga, the well-known phallic emblem of the Hindds. 
However, Pandit Bhadrinath, a man of the new school, 
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with a tincture of education, said that no doubt the linga% 
were there, as attested yearly by the enraptured g^e of 
thousands of pilgrims, but they arose from ’ natural 
causes — being simpl}'- icicles assuming a particular form, 
as was the case in many countries. Pandit Bh^i^n4th’s 
explanation, probably the true one, seemed to , cause 
much displeasure to Wazir Pannun. 

Saturday, — At dawn we went on deck, and 

found ourselves near the base of the Takht-i-Sulaiman. 
The morning was cloudy, with heavy masses of vapour 
obscuring the distant hills. Whevi we reached the 
Agency House — substantially built by the Maharaja for 
the reception of the British Agent in the sulnmer time 
—we found an Infantry Eegiment drawn up to receive 
us. I looked along the line and spoke to the Native 
Officers, and di.scovered that the corps had been at the 
Siege of Delhi ! Wazir Pannun, who had gone on ahead 
of us during the night, came out to meet us in his own 
jiarinda. 

After breakfast we went in a parinda to see the city, 
the river being its principal street. It looked very well 
when the mist cleared and the snowy mountains came 
into view behind it. The nearer ranges, which had been 
quite free frohr snow when I had last seen the place, 
were now fringed with white, which added much to the 
effect. The minarets of the shrine of Shdh Hamadan, 
and more especially those of another shrine, shot up into 
the air with a very picturesque effect. . , 

We next made for the Srinagar Lake, passing through 
the dams and sluices which regi|late the i&ow of the 
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waters of the JRelam in and out of the lake. I missed 
the \il^ater plants and the lilies, which^I had admired so 
much when I last saw it. Also the mountains to the 
north did not look so purple and so velvet-green as they 
had before appeared, and the rocis seemed more bare 
and grey. There was less water, too, in the lake. 
These changes, of course, arose from difference of season. 

In time we reached the Nishat Bagh Grardens on the 
borders of the Lake, where there was a splendid show of 
lilac bushes {ymiman), and a plane-tree avenue in fair 
foliage. • 

We then went on to the Shalmar Grardens. At first 
the afterndbn was very iine j large clouds floating across 
the azure, and reflected on the glassy surface of the water- 
Afterwards the breeze freshened, and the lake became 
covered witlj little waves, and then all became quiet 
again. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the Shalmar Gardens, and I found that the gardens, ter- 
races, artificial cascades, and summer-houses had been 
much repaired since I had last seen them. Some harm, 
however, had been done by tasteless renovation. The 
fountains and waterworks were set into full play in our 
honour. • 

After going round the place we dined in the bnradan 
or princip^ sumraer 4 iouse, and decided to stay the night 
there. After dinner, Wazir Panmin joined us from 
Srinagar,* and there were illuminations and fireworks in 
the gardens, and a ndch inside the bdradari, the archi- 
tectusro of which is one of the best specimens of the 
Mughal Art. The pillars and arches, of black smooth 
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stone from the neighbouring hills, are quite sapefb, and 
I never saw anything finer in its way. 

Sunday, April 23r(l . — The morning was bright and 
almost cloudless. The gardens presented a remarkable 
combination of beauties ; black marble architecture ; 
water of a tremulous surface, yet bearing reflecti(?ns ; a 
smooth yet glittering cascade; masses of purple rock 
with snow on a precipitous surface ; plane trees of light 
green foliage with delicate grey trunks ; shrubs and 
lilac blossoms in rich profusion ; and over all a sky of 
deep blue ! Almost all the elementc of a perfect land- 
scape were thus present together ! 

After breakfast ]\I. — went back to Srinagar, but I 
staj^ed at the Shalmar Gardens till the afternoon, when 
I followed. The weather was then superb, the sky and 
mountains being perfectly reflected in the lake. I 
passed by the Isle of Planes, and was told that the 
buildings that once stood there had been destroyed by 
floods in the Sikh times. On the way, the summit of 
Mount Harmukh was clearly visible. 

I was accompanied by the district officer of Srinagar, 
who was a Kashmiri Pandit, and had a long talk with 
him in the boat, chiefly about the Mughal Emperors. 
He said that Akbar did not come much to Kashmir, and 
then only for military or political reasons, but that his 
son J ahangir came constantly for health and recreation, 
spending about fourteen or fifteen summers in the valley. 
He came generally in the spring by the Pir Pantsal 
route, as soon as the snow sufficiently cleared, and used to 
remain on to the autumn, till the saffron-flowers {^higufa- 
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i-za’frdn) appeared, and then went back to the Panjab 
and Hinddstan. His son, the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
also came several times, spending thus four or five 
summers, and adding to most of the Mughal structures 
which his father had commenced. The next Emperor 
Aura*gz^b hardly came at all. He also showed me a 
point on the border of the lake, where, in Jahangir’s 
days, the guard used to be stationed to watch the pass- 
age by which the ladies of the Imperial harem used to 
pass to and from the Shalmar Gardens. 

We then entered the Nahari Mar, and he said that 
the bottom was paved with stones by Zaiiiu’l-’abidin, one 
of the Muliammadan sovereigns of Kashmir, before the 
Mughal time. He further gave me an account ' of the 
inundations of the preceding year, when the lake rose st> 
as to threaten to drown out the City. The Maluiriija 
happened fortunately to be in the place, and in person 
supervised the emergent operations for throwing up 
embankments to ward oft’ the floods. 

Thus conversing we reached the Agency House by 
nightfall, where I dined. After dinner I and M. — went 
on board a boat t<j float down the river en route to the 
Walar Lake, called also the TJlar Hal. 

Monday, Jpril 2 Ath . — At dawn we got up to see the 
view from the boat. The sun was just about to rise, 
and threw a bright orange tint over the snows which 
bounded the horizon almost all round. The ranges at 
the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley stood out clear 
against a grey and cloudy sky. The colour of the snow 
was most remarkable. 
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We were then on the borders of the Walar Lake, and 
soon arrived at the lanh or island thereon. Here we 
landed and took a look at the remains of the Hindi'i 
temple and the Muhammadan mosque on it. 

After a while we rowed ris^ht across the lake in 
the parinda, sending the chdkhu'dr to the village of 
Hajan. While crossing the lake we had a superb 
view of the Harmukh llange, the snow extending far 
lower down than when I had seen it before. The 
shadow flung by its great snowy peak over the snowy 
flats near it was particularly grand. I, however, 
missed the wonderful water plants, chiefly singhtrd 
nuts, which 1 had before so much admired,' and found 
that they were out of season. The morning breeze 
just kissed the surface of the water, making bright 
lines of ripple across the broad shadows thrown by th(‘ 
mountains on the lake. 

In due course we reached the base of the Baba 
Shakaru’ddin Hill on the western shore, where we landed 
to breakfast al fresco. All the margin of the lake 
was here made deep blue by the iris. J at once took 
a sketch of the lake with the Harmukh llange, and 
that overlooking the pass to Gilgit in the background. 
After breakfast we embarked again, and reached the 
village of Hajan on the other tide of the lake in 
about two hours. The air was quiet and the water 
smooth, but the Maharaja's people were very anxious 
about the weather, though there were no ominous signs 
whatever perceptible to us. They dreaded the breeze 
that might at any time spring up after noonday, and 
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lash the broad lake into fury. A number of little boats 
accompanied us as outriders to assist in the event of 
accident. 

We reached Hajan all right soon after midday, 
where are the Maharaja’s depots for hill ponies, described 
in my previous journal. We found also boats of really 
large size, carrying country produce, moored here. In 
this quarter the land is said to be encroaching on the 
lake, and many years ago, Moorcroft, the traveller — so 
they told us — warned the people that in the course of 
a century, the whole lake would be filled up with earth. 
Inasmuch as it is at the lower end of the ETashmir Val- 
ley, and is the point of convergence for numerous streams, 
all carrying vast quantities of earth in solution, some 
such process is no doubt going on. Here, too, the 
contrast of the flat plain and the precipitous mountains 
all round was observable to great advantage. 

After lunch we again weut on board the boats, and 
returned by the Jhelam, generally b}'’ towing, up stream 
towards Srinagar. We, however, soon diverged by a 
branch of the river to see the Manas Bal. This lake is 
really only forty fget deep, but is said by the people to 
be of fabulous depth. We saw the Mughal summer- 
house on the brink, and at its extremity a group of mag- 
nificent plane trees. I took a sketch of one of them. 
As we were coming back across the Jake about sunset, 
the sky became stormy, and a stiff chilly breeze suddenly 
sprang up, when even this little lake broke into waves, 
like a miniature ocean. The natives remarked that it 
was just the sort of breeze they so much dread on the 

K 2 
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Walar Lake. “ What must it be at this moment,” they 
said, “ in the great lake close by ? Any boat caught 
there now would be lost inevitably.” We got back to 
the big boat by dinner time, when the storm became so 
bad that we were obliged to stop for a while. About 
ten, however, the weather cleared, and we went on. 

During the afternoon wc had an interesting com- 
panion in the boat. lie was a native, whom the 
Maharaja had deputed, at the instance of the Panjab 
Government in 1868, to travel through Bukhara and 
Kokan, and report on w’hat he saw.' He was Mihtar 
Sher Singh, a Brahman of the Eajauri district by caste, 
but a Sikh by persuasion. He told us of his journey- 
ings, the mode of life in those parts, the jealousy of 
foreigners on the part of the inhabitants, and the conse- 
quent troubles and dangers to himself, without any 
air of exaggeration ; and seemed to bo a man well 
selected for the work. 

Tdesd.w, 2oi //. — Early in the morning our boat 

arrived at Srinagar in wet and cloudy weather, in time 
for us to reach the Agency House for breakfast. 

In conversation here, Gliulam ’Ali. Shah told me that 
he suppo.sed that at that date there came annually 
during the season from 200 to 300 European visitors to 
Kashmir, and that they and their people probably spent 
upwards of two /a'hh of rupees, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the valley.* He also said that Akbar 
* The real figures for 1871 were 3111 visitors, including' 
families; in all 472 persons. The figures began to exceed 200 
annually after 1861. Two /dkhs of rupees was about what they 
spent. 
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’Ali Shah, the district officer in Ladakh, sentenced to 
imprisonment for failing to co-operate ii\ Mr. (Sir 
Douglas) Forsyth’s expedition to Yarkand, was then 
in the Hari Parbat Citadel, and suggested that I should 
see him ; but this I declined to do. 

After breakfast M. — went, escorted by Grhulam ’AH 
Shah, to see the factories for shawls, papier mdclie, 
inlaid silver work, and cloths made in the city; and 
meanwhile I had interviews with several native gen- 
tlemen. 

The accounts ihey gave me of the Government and 
the condition of Kashmir, characteristically varied 
greatly, and sometimes were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Some said that everything was bad and 
wrong; that Maharaja Gulab Singh had been a hard 
ruler, that Maharaja Eanbir Singh was no better, and 
that Wazir Pannun was severe and harsh. Others 
said, on the contrary, tliat there was a great improve- 
ment, and that Maharaja Eanbir Singli and his Diwan, 
Kirpa Earn, paid great attention to affairs. I noted 
these opinions for what they might be worth. 

One of my visitors, ’Abdu’l-Ghaffur Shah Nakhsbandi, 
a Sayyid of family and position, is worth remembering. 
He and his father had autograj)h letters from Moorcroft, 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen. He was an independent resi- 
dent of Srinagar, and gave me a fair account of all the 
Maharaja’s people. Of Kirpa Earn he spoke most 
favourably. 

In the early afternoon M. — and I ascended the 
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Takht-i-Sulaiman, first going through the great poplar 
avenue, planted by one of the Pathan rulers to make a 
racecourse. Hitherto the day had been wet and cloudy, 
but now the clouds began to break, and as we ascended 
the rocky hill, the cloud eficcts became superb, black 
masses of vapour overhanging the Hari Parbat. In 
time we reached the Shankarachar temple on the peak 
of the hill, from whose terraces is to be seen the well- 
known panoramic view of Kashmir, of which I gave 
a detailed description in my former journal. I shall 
therefore only attempt now to note \^hat struck me as 
fresh or new on this occasion. 

The mountains round the Srinagar Lake were 
mostly tipped with snow, and behind them Harmukh 
and the greater snowy mountains also became visible 
for a moment, as the driving clouds swept past. The 
waters of the Srinagar Lake looked quite black as the 
vapoury masses hung over them ; and the area of the lake 
itself seemed contracted, as it was the season of low 
water. Although the distant snowy ranges all round 
the valley were frequently altogether obscured by clouds, 
the landscape of the valley itself was .especially rich and 
varied, dappled with sunlight and 'cloud shadows. 
The colouring of distant river, field, and foliage was 
meanwhile not grey, nor misty, but comparatively 
bright. The whole prospect was magnificent. 

We descended from the Takht-i-Sulaiman on horse- 
back to Pandrenthan. Its grey ruins stood in the 
middle of water of a peculiarly jet-black, clear, gleam- 
ing surface, reflecting perfectly the ruins, the water- 
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reeds and rushes, the overhanging plane trees and 
willows, and the purple hills rising up behind. I 
took a sketch close to the river-bank where the boats 
were moored. We dined on board and were then 
towed up stream quietly on the way towards 
Islamabad. 

Wednesday, ylijril HGf//. — Early in the morning, 
looking out from the boat we saw a really superb effect 
of snowy hills between the ’Aliabad (Pir Pantsal) Pass 
and Konsar : — brilliant white snow with a blue sky for 
background. Tl«j edges of the hills were marked with 
wonderful precision, and could not have been more 
sharply defined — looking as if cut by a magic knife ! 

By breakfast time we reached Bijbihiira, and much 
admired the crazy picturesque bridge with trees growing 
out of its wooden piers. The snowy ranges were visible 
through the “ openings ” of the bridge — one cannot 
call them arches — and I stopped to make a sketch. 
After breakfast we went on to Khana Bal near Islama- 
bad, and landed near the bridge, quitting the river. 

We then proceeded through Islamabad to Martand. 
The remains of this wonderful structure — which would 
have never fallen had it not been battered down or 
blown up — looked very grand that afternoon, and the 
background whichever way one looked, was specially 
clear. The valley of the Jhelam lay quite flat at the 
feet of the Banihal and Shupeii Ranges, and its prevail- 
ing colour, as seen from the elevated plateau, or Tcarma, 
of Martand, was purple. This arose from the vast extent 
of ploughed land at this season. 
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, The people with us told us interesting stories ?ihout 
the former greatness of Murtand. In those days, they 
said, there must have been a difficulty about water, 
which was obviated by conducting u canal from the 
hills above the plateau, and by constructing tanks, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. They also told 
us stories of the forcible destruction of the temple by 
Sikandar Butshikan, saying that large bodies of men 
were employed on the wi*etched work. Gunpowder was 
used, and faggots were piled uj) against the walls and 
set on hre, some marks of tlie firing bc*ing still visible. 

Sukhu, the Jarna’dar, told us that he had escorted 
Sir Hugh Ihise (Lord Strathnairn) over t*he ruins, 
who expressed great horror at such a place having 
been destroyed by force. 

On our way back to Islamabad after sundown, the 
snowy peaks of the Kdnsar Uange stood out quite 
black against the fading glow of the sky. We put 
up in the rest-house close to the sacred spring of Anat 
Nag. 

Thursday, April itliL — Early in the morning M. — 
left for Vcrnag, and I went on to Martand to go on with 
my sketches. The morning was very fine, and I had a 
breezy gallop over the grand plateau on a capital black 
pony. When I reached the ruins, I began by taking a 
separate outline memorandum of the Kdnsar Hills for 
a background to my drawing: — three precipitous 
granite peaks, cropping up from out a great plateau 
thickly snow-clad, beneath which the precipitous hill- 
sides were lightly feathered with snow'. This done, I be- 
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gan to study the sombre masses of shadow on the north 
side of the ruins, and thus went on drawing till the 
afternoon, by which time the picture was sufficiently 
complete. I then w'ent round to the opposite side of the 
building, and stood on the same spot whence I had 
sketched it twelve years before. By that time clouds had 
gathered up, throwing a gloomy shadow over the whole 
structure, and making a capital contrast of black 
shadowy ruin, and glittering snowy background ; of this 
I took a brief sketch in colours. I left shortly before 
sunset, casting last lingering looks at the structure, 
which, with its own beauty and the beauty of its situa- 
tion, forms one of the finest sights I have ever seen in 
any countr}'. 1 walked back about four miles to Is- 
lamabad, conversing on the way with the native officials 
about me ; one or two of whom had a certain amount 
ol‘ historical and antiquarian knowledge respecting Ifash- 
mir, which made their conversation interesting. They 
recalled the names of the principal Kings of the Hindii 
dynasties, and said that the title of the King who built 
the Miirtand temple, w'as Meghbaw'an, or “ Cloud- 
rider ” (Meghavahana).* They spoke also of the ban- 
ished glories of Bijbihara, saying that the lofty sikrd of 
the temple, razed to the ground by the Muhammadans, 
used at eventide to fling its shadow on Anat Kag five 
miles off! The idea is a pretty one, and is, perhaps, 
within the bounds of truth, inasmuch as the Bijbihara 
temple was situated on a plateau of some elevation. 

* M^ghavahana, however, belonged to the 5th Century, whereas 
Garland is usually ascribed to Lalitaditya of the 8th Century. 
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I slept that night at Islamabad. 

Friday, April tWt . — Early in the morning I marched 
from Islamabad for Vcrnag, taking a look before starting 
^ at the An at Nag, and its smooth waters gliding over 
an artificial dam and under umbrageous trees — a 
scene I had not seen for twelve years, and remembered 
so well ! 

The morning was as bright, clear and cloudless as it 
could be, — the finest, indeed, I had seen in Kashmir. 
Shortly after leaving Ishiniabad I stopped to take a 
memorandum of the snowy range, ccfiumencing I’rom 
the Kdnsar Range in the cast to tliose above the Gul- 
marg in the west. The remarkable feature in this 
part of the mountains was the vast expanse of snow, 
stretching in interminable, undulating plains, and 
looking very deep and solid. I had never seen such 
broad sheets nor such massive folds of snow in Kashmir 
before. It seemed as if the mountains were covered 
with marble drapery, or wrapped in a thick winding- 
sheet of snow. Thus it was as far as the edge of the 
mountain slopes, when the snow suddenly changed its 
flat character and broke into precipitous formations, 
gradually feathering off towards the bottom for three- 
fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the distance down 
the hill sides towards the base 'of the valley. The 
colouring was also verj’ good: — the snow bright 
orange and the sky amber green. In the centre of the 
sketch was the ’Aliabad Pass leading to the Pir 
Pantsal, after which came the hills of Shiipen and 
Liipar Liiman. 
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This done, I took leave of the inlmldar of Islamabad 
and gallopped on towards V^rnag, my black pony going 
capitally. The road was often lined with fruit trees in 
full blossom. 

I passed by Vcrnag without stopping, and made 
straight for the Banihal Pass. When I reached the 
ridge I found the horizon still cloudless, and had a 
superb view of the Amarnath Hange : — this being the 
best view of that range obtainable anywhere. The 
Harmukh Range also stood out very well, while at the 
eastern end of l^ie valley, the Kothar and the Somhan 
and Gomhan hills came out very clearly, and behind 
these the snowy pyramid of the Brahma Peak loomed 
in the distance. I do not think, however, that Nanga 
Parbat and the Sir and Mir Peaks are visible from 
this point ; at any rate I did not observe them. I took 
a sketch, but though it was noon it was so cold, 
despite the sunshine, that my shaking hands could 
hardly hold the pencil. After one o’clock clouds began 
to gather up. 

I rode down to Banihal in the afternoon, and stayed 
there that night, finding that M. — had marched on to 
Ramsii. In the evening the mountain tops all round 
Bdnihal were bathed in golden light from the setting 
sun. 

Saturday, April 29///. — Early in the morning I 
marched for Ramsii and caught up M. — there. On 
the way near ManchhaMna, I looked out for the 
Oulabgarh Range, which I had sketched on my way 
up, blit found it obscured by clouds. On the other 
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hand I got a sight of some hills, covered with dark fir 
forests feathered with snow, and topped with a dome of 
unbroken snow. I took a memorandum of the scene. 

At Eamsii about breakfast time I joined M. —, and 
after midday we marched on to itaraban, — stopping on 
the way for an hour, so that I might get a second sitting 
at the water-and-rock subject, which I liad sketched 
on the way up. I found the water of a greenish, instead 
of a reddish colour, and much diminished in volume. 
Further on, near the bridge, we saw the distant cascade in 
full force, but the otlier and smaller cascade further on 
still, we found to be much more of a fine thread than 
on the previous occasion. 

Going along the very steep edge of the Earasu stream 
till it joined the Chinab, and skirting the valley of the 
latter river, — where we had some fine views looking 
up-stream, — we reached llamban by nightfall. Our 
dinner-table that night was covered with bouquets of 
roses from the local Royal garden. 

Sunday, April ZQik . — Early in the morning M. — and 
I marched for Larii Lari, but nothing remarkable was 
to be seen till we got to the Chinab ; where, as we began 
to ascend from the bridge, the snowy points at the back 
of the Gulabgarh Range began to come well into sight, 
and as the river valley got dee2)er and deeper down, the 
extent of the snow became greater and greater. The effect 
of this upon the eye was very pleasing. The river 
assumed all sorts of fine hues : — emerald green, opaque 
blue and the like. I stopped for a short time to take a 
memorandum sketch, while M. — went on. 
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After a short time I rode on to catch her up, passing 
by Bilaut, where I got the same Badakshani horse I 
rode on the former occasion. He carried me with 
really remarkable spirit and energy up the very steep 
ascent between Bilaut and Lani JAxi. After passing 
Bilaut the climate became perceptibly colder, and the 
Paristan snowy range began to come into sight. Near 
Larit Lari I entered into a wild cypress forest, and the 
road was steep and slippery : — in many places indeed 
consisting of steps made by trunks of trees. 

We stopped at Larii Lari in small hill tents, finding 
the climat even at midda}'^ quite cold, with a chilling 
wind, straight from the snowy regions. There was, 
however, less snow about the place than when we were 
last there. I'here were dark mrii or sarai {allies 
Smf/tiam) forests all round us. 

I touched up my sketch of the Chinah River, and 
in the afternoon went out for a walk with M. — along 
the ridge. We had a view both to the north and 
south. On the north were black massive clouds behind 
the Paristan Range, which gleamed out white ; on the 
south the Trikuti Devi Hill stood out purple-grey 
against an orange sky. Behind the Devi Hill were lower 
ranges of the most delicate greys — some greenish, some 
purplish — merging into the orange of the sky. The 
contrasted effect was very striking. 

After dinner we sat outside the tents by the side 
of a blazing bonfire, the Paristan snowy range still 
continuing to gleam out white by the moonlight. 
Though the night was on the whole fine, still there 
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vrete clouds about, threatening hail : — ^indeed, many of 
the hills that very afternoon had been either sprinkled 
with hail, or powdered with fine snow, and every now 
and then there were smart gusts and chilling blasts 
of wind. The air, however, was very bracing, and we 
liked it greatly on the whole. 

Monday, May Itif . — We stopped at Lani Lari to break- 
fast. The morning was splendidly clear and fine, and 
I took a memorandum sketch of the Parisian Hills, 
giving a near view of them, and also coloured in a 
memorandum of the Trikutf Devi vieil^ of the evening 
before. The valleys between us and this latter hill 
were now in a shadow, having immense depth and 
breadth. Por the distant views on the north the atmo- 
sphere, though bright, was not so clear as when we were 
last there. The climate was quite cold. 

After breakfast we started to march right along the 
upper ridge of the Ladkha Dhar, by Chargul to Sungal 
Ban. .As we went along three sides of the horizon were 
bounded by snowy mountains — namely, the G-ulabgarh, 
Banihal and Paristan groups, the great Kishtwar Moun- 
tains, and the Seojadar Hills overlooking the Ohinani 
Valley. The Chamba Hills are not precisely visible from 
this point. The air was deliciously fresh even at midday, 
and the sky azure. At the eastern knoll of the range I 
stopped to take a sketch ; after which we went along 
the lengthened slopes and undulations to Chargul, where 
we observed a fine group of sarai trees standing on 
velvety grass. The herds of buffaloes, vrhich in the 
summer come from long distances to graze along this 
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ridge — so famous for its grass and pasturage — had only 
just began to arrive. Indeed, the snow had but lately 
thawed, and there were patches of it still lying about 
here and there. 

Thus marching we got to Siingal Ban, at the southern 
extremity of the ridge, where there is a large stone 
bnoU or reservoir. This is the place, so well-known for 
its salubrity, to which Maharaja Gulab Singh use to 
resort for change of air. There is not much to be seen 
from it on the north and east, but on the west there is 
a splendid view e>f the Gulabgarh and the Konsar snowy 
groups, and on the south of the plains of Jammiin. 
The place must really be airy, as the perflation of air 
from east to west is perfect. 

Wc encamped here in a fine dark sa7’ai forest, and saw 
a grand sunset. It was cold at night, and we sat out 
after dinner by the side of a blazing bonfire. I was told 
that the pasturage in the neighbourhood agrees well with 
buffaloes from the lower hill regions, but not with cattle 
from the plains. There was a good view o£ the Chinani 
Valley, and of Siidh Mahadeo, a sacred place in it at a 
reputed source of the Tavi River. 

Tuesd.ay, May ^nd . — We stopped at Siingal Ban till 
the afternoon, and I touched up my sketches. In the early 
morning the view of the Kdnsar and Guhibgarh snowy 
ranges was very clear and fine, especially just after sun- 
rise. On that morning the cloudless sky was somewhat 
greener, and the snow somewhat more orange in colour 
than usual. The shadows were broad, seeming to con- 
sist of great walls of grey. I took a memorandum of 
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the scene. After breakfast I went to the top of a knoll 
near our camp, where there was abundant grass and fir^ 
trees all round. The view was the same as before, and 
there was a feeling of intense quiet and solitude, broken- 
only by a pair of eagles flying about, sometimes swoop- 
ing past me, and then perching on the tops of trees. 
The snow view continued line all the morning, but 
graduajly became clouded over as the day advanced. 
After lunch I was very sorry to be obliged to march 
to Jammiin, as I thought tlie air, climate an’d 
scenery capital, quite justifying the hi‘gh repute of the 
place. 

I started alone on a fine pony lent me by the Mjiha- 
nija, leaving M. — to follow next day. The descent 
commenced shortly after leaving Siingal Ban, and was 
rough in places, but generally quite rideable. I pdssed 
several stone tanks by the wayside at intervals. Pre*- 
sently the valley of Udhampur cam^e into view', the last 
part of the descent consisting of low stone steps. 

At Udhampur buildings were being constructed by 
the Maharaja to accommodate his family during the 
autumn, as of late years Jamimin has proved feverish 
at that season. Udhampur itself, which stands in the, 
centre of the same valley as Kiramchi, is reputed to bo 
healthy. It is the head-quarters of a din or district 
embracing many hill tracts, and has a small bnzdr. I 
reached it before sunset, and dined in the rest-house."- 
After dinner I started in a hanyala fur .Jammiin. The 
climate was much warmer, of course, but it was still-cool- 
at night. The road was very rough and -unpleasant,* and 
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sleep in the 'bangala difficult and uneasy, I passed 
Dhansal at midnight, but did not stop there. 

WiiDNESDAY, Mog ^rd . — I awoke at dawn, and found 
myself at the end of the rocky ridges, which overlook 
the' valley of the Tavi. I was much struck by the 
Jong sandstone slopes : — one unbroken slope seemed 
more than fifty yards long. T mounted a pony at once 
and rode along the level bank of the Tavi, the palace- 
crowned heights of Jainmuu being visible all the wa3', 

I was met outside the town by the Miyan or Heir 
Apparent,* and iitside the town by the Maharaja himself. 
I thanked His Highness veiy cordially for all the kind- 
ness and Rospita^tj', wliich we had received during our 
trip to Kashmir. 

1 put up in the same house as before, and during the 
day touched up some of the sketches I had taken in 
Kashmir. In the ai'ternoon I went to pay a visit to tlie 
Mahdnija, who was generally" communicative, and ex- 
plained to me the various administrative divisions of 
his kingdom. After that I went out on an elephant 
with the Diwan Kirpa Ham, and had a good sunset 
view, of the plains with the Chinab Hiver winding 
through them. 

TfluusDAY, Mag Mh. — Eaidy in the morning M. — 
came up, having found the last twenty miles into Jain- 
mim very rough and uncomfortable marching. 

I went to see the libau Fort, and found that two 
guns meant for garrison service had been dragged outside 
the gate to fire a salute. During the firing one of them 

. , * Now MaLaraJd Partab Singh. 
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got overturned from the vibration. Still the artillery- 
men seemed tolerably efficient. Here I got a fine view 
of the Citv of Jammnn, with the Tavi Eiver and the 
Trikuti Devi Hill in the background. Behind I could 
make out the Koiisar Eange, but not the Gulabgarh. 
I took an outline memorandum of the scene. I was 
accompanied by Diwiin Kishn Singh, the Maharaja’s 
Secretary in the Military Department. 

Eeturning home by eight o’clock, I prepared to 
receive a return visit from the Mahartija. He spoke of 
the annoyance caused him by the English Press, in misre- 
presenting his policy, ascribing to him disloyalty to the 
British cause generally, opposition to JBritisli policy in 
Central Asia, and so on ; and was particularly anxious as 
to the reports spread about of his interfering independ- 
ently with Eussia, or with the Asiatic foreign powers. 
In short he expressed himself as very anxious about the 
estimation in which his Government might be held by 
the British Government. 

In the evening I went to see the Mahardja in his 
own palace, and to take leave. During the day I had 
a visit from Mr. Drew, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Maharaja. He had originally come out 
as a geological surveyor, but had since been employed 
in various civil capacities, being at that time vested with 
the entire civil charge of Ladakh, in order that he might 
see to the entire removal of all indirect restrictions upon 
Central Asian trade in that quarter.* 

• Mr. Drew is the author of the one book that gives a trust- 
worthy general account of Kashmir and its geography. He 
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Friday, May Mh . — We left Jammiin in a carriage 
accompanied by Diwan Kirpa Earn. On the way he 
took out his Statistical Memoir of Kashmir, and verified 
many parts of it. As might be expected, it seemed to 
be good for modern or statistical purposes, and some- 
what defective as regards history and antiquities ; but 
even in these latter respects, it showed some research, 
and supplied main facts, though not mucli more.* 
After that we got out the Topographical Survey Map, 
aud verified many names, and amongst other things I 
was struck by the situation of Konsar Nag as shown by 
the map. 

In the course «f conversation the Diwiin described to 
me the exertions he had made to avert famine in Kashmir 
some six years previously, when Mr. E. P. Jenkins was 
British Agent in the Valley. In the autumn early 
snows and frosts had spoiled the rice crop, and it soon 
became evident that there was a short supply of food. 
Wazir Panniin was thought to be deficient in energ}', 
and was recalled to Jaminiin, Diwan Kirpa Earn being 
sent to administer affairs in Kashmir. His great anxiety 
was to guard all the existing supplies of grain, so as to 
secure enough for the sowings for the next harvest. 
This was accomplished with great trouble, and mean- 

entered the service of the Maharaja in 186*2, and retired from it 
ten years later. 

* The full title of this book is Gulzdr-i~Kashmr, by Diwan 
Kirpa Bam. It was published in 1880 at the Koh-i-nur Press, 
Lahore. It is in Persian, beautifully lithographed, 516 and 34 
pp. foolscap. A copy of it was presented last year to the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, by the editor of this volume. 
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while food was provided for the population partly by 
such meat and vegetables as were procurable from the 
hills, and partly by grain obtaijld from the plains. 
The people did not much like thisP^iange of diet, being 
accustomed to rice, but they had tc ’^bmit. Then great 
precautions had to be taken to ins Q-e the rice being used 
for sowing, and not for food, and these were so fur 
successful that in the spring the sowings were effected 
all over the valley. But there still remained anxiety as 
to whether the food — meat, vegetables, fruit, grain from 
other places, and so on — would last \ill the next rice 
crop should be gathered in the autumn. Fortunately 
the season proved favourable, and the crop was got in 
fully twenty days earlier than usual, and so the danger 
passed away without any loss of life. Such was the 
substance of the Diwaii’s account, ^vhich T give for what 
it may be worth. 

We arrived at Sialkdt in some three hours from Jam- 
miin, where we put up at the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house. While there the Diwan came to take leave, and 
brought with him a Bengali official in the Maharaja’s 
judicial service, who was a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, had been employed as Judge of Appeal in 
Kashmir, and was now I’eturning to his post there. 

I had a further conversation with the Diwan about 
the revenue system. He said that in the districts 
other than Kashmir there were money assessments 
of the land tax, settlements being made for terms 
of years, and that in some of the districts the set- 
tlements had expired, but that fresh ones were being 
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made. He also said that in Kashmir itself money 
assessments had been offered to the people, who had 
so far availed themselves but little of them. He ad- 
mitted that there were numerous objections to the 
system existing at that time, whereby more than half 
the rice produce — the Government share — was taken 
in kind in every village, and collected in granaries in 
Srinagar, and then sold by the Government officials ! 
Among other things, he acknowledged that this system 
threw upon the local authorities the regulation of the 
prices of grain, and said that he, for one, would like 
to introduce a change, but that there were difficulties, 
and so on. He further spoke strongly of his master’s 
desire to encourage external commerce and popular 
education. 

That evening M. — and I started together from 
Sialkot by carriage for Lahore, which we reached the 
following morning, in company with Ghulam ’Ali 
Shah, who took leave of us shortly afterwards. 

Thus successfully terminated my second trip to Kash- 
mir, which had lasted just over three weeks. 

Genkrat, Eemauks. — In the first place our week’s 
sojourn in the Kashmir Valley was most fortunate in 
respect of weather. Had we not been delayed by M. — ’s 
indisposition, and had we arrived according to our pro- 
gramme some four days sooner, we should have just 
dropped in for bad weather, and seen comparatively 
little ! As it was, we came in for the fine only. Of 
course, this just made all the difference in the world to 
our sight-seeing, and we saw the valley to great — indeed, 
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to especial — advantage, for we had. all the deep colon r- 
iiig, the abundance of snow, and the storm effects, 
peculiar to spring, combined with the atmospheric 
brightness, and the comparative sunshine of summer. 

Spring is, no doubt, a fine time for seeing Kashmir, pro- 
vided always that one can see it at all ! The fear is that 
the weather then may be too rough for much sight-seeing 
in a short time, though it is in the intervals between 
the storms that the finest eftects of sky and landscape 
are to be seen. In our case, we had the spring weather 
just rough enough for us to see all these effects perfectly, 
and just fine enough for us to do all the sight-seeing 
completely ! 

Among the many specialities of Kashmir, the noblest 
is perhaps the snow which bounds the valley, literally 
on the sides. Tliis, of course, is seen particularly well 
at spring-tide, when it is not in patches, or merely 
capping or crowning the mountains, or fringing the 
precipices, or clinging to the peaks, but seems to be 
spread thickly over vast areas by the abundant, even 
the lavish, hand of Nature. The eye has not, as it were, 
to search for the bits and pieces of the precious glittering 
white, but actually revels in unstinted quantities of it. 

The general colouring of the valley, however, though 
deeper perhaps, is less rich and varied in the spring 
than in the summer. I failed to see on ray second visit 
the velvet turf and the luxuriant herbage, which I 
remembered to have noticed before: — especially on the 
lakes I missed the water-plants I had so much admired. 
On the other hand it is in the spring that one sees the 
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flowers of the fruit trees — especially of the apple, the 
plum and the apricot. 

The surface of the Valley is much less green in spring 
than in summer, as all the fields of this highly culti- 
vated region are either ploughed or flooded. The near 
ground thus generally looks either brown or reddish ; 
but at a distance it becomes purple, or purplish grey, 
giving a pui'ple aspect to the plains of the Valley, while 
the flooded fields assume a blue colour, reflected from 
the sky like that of small lakes. The foliage of the 
trees, especially ol* the plane, is in spring rather scanty 
and pale. 

Tlie climate of the Valley is, of course, much fresher 
and colder in the spring than in summer, and on the 
whole much more bracing ; but its productions are seen 
to less advantage. 

From a week’s pleasure trip in Kashmir one cannot 
form anything like an accurate opinion regarding the 
progress of the Government or the condition of the 
people ; and more especially when one happens to be the 
guest of the ruler, it becomes invidious to attempt any 
specific questions. Still, by keeping ej^es and ears open 
to what there is, by accident or otherwise, to be seen or 
heard, one can learn a little. 

As regards the revenue there really seemed to be 
money assessments of the land-tax in all the districts of 
the Maharaja’s kingdom save Kashmir itself ; even there 
the landholders had the option of one if they chose to 
avail themselves of it, which they seldom appeared to do. 
The taking of the Government share of the staple rice 
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crop of Kashmir in kind no doubt leads to abuses ; on 
the other hand the authorities, who virtually regulated 
prices, seemed to keep them very cheap — vastly cheaper 
than in the surrounding territories. This may have ap- 
peared convenient to the people at the time, but it 
really retarded the progress of the Valley. There 
seemed to be little or no excise on drugs and spirits 
in the Maharaja’s territories, and very little drinking. 
The frontier duties, northern and southern, seemed 
to be levied in accordance with the Conventions. That 
this was really the case on the southern frontier I was 
assured by the native merchants of Sialkot, who were 
British subjects, and that it was about to be the case on 
the northern frontier the appointment of ]\[r. Drew to 
the charge of Ladakh appeared to be the best obtainable 
guarantee. 

There certainly seemed to be something of a machin- 
ery for the administration of justice ; the higher Courts 
at Srinagar and at Jammiin having native Judges 
trained in British territory. There were also schools 
and dispensaries at the principal places, and the adminis- 
trative divisions of the whole country seemed to liave 
been carefully arranged. 

Prom all accounts the Maharaja attended a good deal 
to business himself, signed all orders authorizing ex- 
penditure however small, sat frequently in Court, and 
heard important criminal trials and cases relating to 
landed property. He had built new Court-rooms for 
the disposal of public business, and record offices also. 

\Each year he spent a part of his time in Jammiin and a 
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part in Kashmir. His private domestic life seemed to 
be good. He rode out daily, and was certainly free 
1‘rom many of the frivolities and vices which but too 
often disfigure the private conduct of Oriental Princes. 
Besides hi« heir, he had two sons, and his officers told 
me that he insisted on their all being respectable in 
their private lives. He was in physical and moral 
energy quite capable of acting on an emergency, though 
he regarded with constant apprehension the reports made 
about his country and his Government by writers in the 
Anglo-Indian Pre^jss. 

The Maliiinija and his Ministers were fond of speak- 
ing of tliefr police arrangements, and said that they had 
very little violent crime. Of course I could not myself 
judge of this fact, if it was a fact. In conversation His 
Highness, curiously enough, repeated to me the sub- 
stance of the advice tendered at more than one Viceroy’s 
Darbar, in order, as ho .said, to show that he knew his 
duty ! He was fond of talking about schemes of irriga- 
tion, and the cultivation of the Kashmir Valley was 
under him at least as good as I have ever seen others of 
its sort. Prom my general observation I should think 
that it had increased, but one cannot be quite sure. I 
felt certain, however, that it must have done so round 
Jammiin itself, and the town had had many streets added 
to it of late years. 

Of course the Maharaja professed himself to be “ a 
tree planted by the British Government,” and scouted 
the idea of his intriguing with Russia. What had he — 
he would say — ^to hope from Russia ? She \vould prob- 
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ably violently take away from him the kingdom which 
he ruled in peace under England ! He said also, that 
he quite appreciated the British policy in regard to 
Central Asian trade; and though that trade might 
not be very great in quantity, there were, he knew, 
many political advantages in fostering it for the sake 
of intercommunication between the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. 

He was fairly well posted up in the events of the 
then recent war between Glermany and France, lamenting 
the injury it had done to the shawl trade of Kashmir. 
He said he had only prevented hundreds of shawl- 
makers and weavers from deserting the land by giving 
them State assistance for their temporary support ! 

He was not averse to alluding to the services of 
his House at tlie Siege of Delhi, and remarked that 
Kashmir was “ the Paradise of the Earth ” — that to 
others a Paradise is only given after death, but that the 
British (xovernment had given one to him while yet alive! 

His Diwan Kirpa liam was a man of considerable 
intelligence, and ambitions of earning a good admin- 
istrative repute for his master’s Government. 

Both the Maharaja and the people about him seemed 
to have a low opinion of the courage and fortitude, 
though not of the physique of the Kashmiris, and de- 
clared them to be quite unfit for military service. This 
weakness in the national character they attributed to 
the frequency of the former revolutions 1 In days gone 
by, they said that the Kashmiris were brave and resolute, 
as Akbar the Great found to his cost. 



EXTRACTS 


FROM A 

LETTER TO LORD LYTTON, 

From Darj’liso, dated 30th September, 1870. 


I note herein in tlic briefest manner the main points to 
which a traveller to Kashmir should pay attention, if he 
be obliged to make his visit a short one. But it must 
be remembered that the famous Valley has different 
aspects at different seasons. My two visits were made in 
early spring and midsummer ; if the traveller go there in 
autumn — some points will appear differently to him 
than they did to me. 

There are three principal entrances to the valley : — 
the Banihdl route from Jammun, used by persons of 
consequence and friends of the Maharaja; the Pir Pantsal 
route from Bhimbar, which is much the most beautiful, 
and that by which the Emperors of old used to enter, 
being strewed stage by stage with the ruins of the Great 
Mughal s ; the Baramula route, running for the most 
part along banks of the Jhelam, and very important 
politically, being free from snow nearly all the year 
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round — which the other routes are not — and therefore 
practicable for troops. 

If the traveller enters by the Banihal route, he as- 
cends from the Indian side, and just tops the crest of 
the pass, when suddenly Kashmir, if the weather be 
favourable, bursts upon him in all its glory : — the valley 
is at his feet, with its rivers and lakes looking like little 
silver streaks ; and beyond it are the grand Himalayan 
snowy groups, of which Ainarnath on the east, the 
great place of Hindu pilgrimage, is the nearest, and 
Nanga Parbat on the west the farthest. I should add 
that a good glass is desirable if all the view is to bo 
seen. 

Descending to the valley he should stop at Vernag, 
one of the reputed sources of the Jhelam. It is a circular 
fountain with peculiarly beautiful colours in the water — 
azure, turquoise, and emerald — and still it takes reflec- 
tions ! If the trees round about have be^un to assume 

O 

the autumn russets, their hues will be reflected in it. I 
have always thought Vernag to be the very cream of 
Kashmir. 

He will then probably proceed to Islamabad, and 
Murtand close by, of which the ruins, grey and 
peculiarly massive, may be placed in the very first 
rank of Hindu remains. The front view is the finest 
architecturally, but if he goes round and looks at the 
back view with tlie snowy group of Kdnsar ]S[% in the 
distance, the effect is very characteristic of Kashmir. 
In the same neighbourhood are the Achhabal Gardens 
of the Mughal period. They are vvorth seeing no 
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doubt, but are second-rate in comparison with the other 
sights. 

Prom Islamabad the traveller cun easily drop down 
the Jhelam by boat, passing under the old bridge at 
Bijbihara. Looking through any one of the several 
openings between its thick heavy wooden piers, he can 
get a strikingly picturesque vista of hills and snowy 
backgrounds. On nearing Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, he passes close to Pandrcnthan, a curious little 
Hindu temple built in the middle of a spring-fed tank. 
It is one of tl. 3 g^ms of the Valley. 

In Srinagar City the broad high-street is the river 
Jhelam itself, and the traveller’s equipage is a boat 
rowed by half a hundred picturesque oarsmen. And 
what a high-street it is ! Perhaps without its fellow in 
any city in the world for beauty ! Srinagar is as much 
a water city as Venice, or even more so. 

In Srinagar Lake, if the lily of the sun by day and 
the lily of the moon by night are in flower, the traveller 
will see something worth remembering ; but the gem 
of the whole lake is the islet of plane trees in the 
middle. On the banks, there are the old plane grove, 
the Nishat Bagfi with its avenues, and the Shalmar 
Gardens, redolent of the memory of the great Mughals 
and one of the most finely situated gardens in all the 
East. The traveller should try and see the play of the 
water-bed from one level to another, and the fountains, 
and also, most particularly, the carved black-stone of 
the principal building. 

In the City he should see the principal mosque, which 
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is of quite an unique style and structure. But tnc 
great thing to do, if lie can possibly find time, is to as- 
cend the Taklit-i*Sulaiman, only 1,000 feet above the level 
of the valley, and about an hour’s ride up, so as to view 
the panorama of all Kashmir. I have seen all the 
finest panoramic views in Europe, and have never 
found one to compare with this. The horizon is 
bounded all round with snow, with only one or two 
breaks. In the extreme west is the Khagan Eange of 
much celebrity in frontier politics, while Mount Har- 
mukh, 16,000 and odd feet, is comparatively near, 
forming a grand feature to tho north. The Lake and City 
of Srinagar are immediately below the citadel of Hari 
Parbat, rising up in the midst of tliem. The Jhelam 
meanders from end to end of the valley, from Vernag to 
Baramiila, like a serpent with “ ganoid” silvery scales. 
A vast expanse of flat terraced cultivation extends up to 
the base of shadowy mountains, some of whose sides are 
clothed with cedar forests. And to all this the great 
weather-stained stone blocks of the old Hindd temple 
on the summit of the Takht-i-Sulaiman itself form a fine 
foreground ! 

From Srinagar the traveller should descend the 
Jhelam, and if the weather be clear, the views of Har- 
mukh towering up to the north, will be very fine. 
The small lake of Manas Bal on the way is hardly worth 
stopping for, and it is better to push on to the Walar 
Lake, a fitting termination to all the sights of Kashmir : 
— a magnificent expanse of water, with overhanging hills 
rising up and up, till the eye reaches the snow ! Some- 
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times the snow is reflected in the water, especially if 
seen from the top of any neighbouring hillock, while 
the water is so pellucid, that one seems to penetrate 
with vision dov/n to unfathomable depths ! And then 
the water-plants {sinffhdrds), if they are out, what a 
sight they are! Here also there is an island, with 
jungle-choked ruins in mid-lake. From its north- 
west corner there runs the well-known political line 
to Gilgit, &c. The traveller will, however, have 
local warnings against not being out on this lake after 
noontide. Indeed, it is always necessary to scan the 
sky carefully before venturing too far from shore, as the 
wind somefimes freshens very suddenly. 

From the Walar Lake he can easily make exit from 
the valley by Baramula along with the Eiver Jlielarn. 

If time permits it is as w'cll to ride up to the Gulmarg, 
a place much frequented by visitors, owing to its cool- 
ness in summer. But here there is not much to see, 
except forests of fir and pine, and, of course, fine views 
over the valley. The speciality of the place is the show 
of countless flowers immediately after the melting of 
snow in spring ; but nothing of the sort is visible in 
autumn. * 

The Sonamarg to the northwards of Srinagar is 
a very popular place for tourists, but a trip there and 
back takes several days. Assuming that time is short, 
and the Banihal route the one followed, and the pass 
crossed before breakfast, the following programme shows 
how the essential wonders of Kashmir can be seen in 
the smallest number of days. 
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First day. Descend to Vdrnag, and see the place 
before breakfast ; after breakfast march by fair riding 
road to Islamabad, lu'd Achhabal, if desired. 

Second day. Visit the Martand ruins, returning to 
Islamabad. Then take boat on the Jhclam down the 
river so as to reach Bijbilnira before nightfall, and see 
the bridge. During the night drop down the river by 
boat to Srinagar. 

Third da}'. Spend the day at Srinagar, seeing tlie 
City, mosque, citadel, &c. 

Fourth day. Cross the Srinagar '’Lake in a boat, 
see the island, the Nishat Biigb, and especially the 
Shalrnar Gardens. Stop at this last for tlie night in 
preference to returning to the City. 

Fifth day. Ascend the Takht-i-Sulaiman by pony, 
after re-crossing the lake from the Shalmsir Gardens. 
Then descend the hill and visit Pandrenthan, returning 
to the City, and taking boat down the Jhelam by night, 
so as to be off the Walar Lake by morning. 

Sixth day. See tlie Walar Lake, and be careful to 
cross it if weather permits. 

Seventh day. Go on to Biiraraula by boat on the 
Jhelam. 

Thus Kashmir can be seen in a week, and that, too, 
by ladies, as I know from actual trial. It is the means 
of travelling so easily by boat at night that permits 
this. Within the valley the only unavoidable march by 
land is that from Vern% to Islamabad, the navigable 
head of Jhelam. Of course, the time may very easily 
be lengthened. 



TWO DIARIES OF TRAYEL 


SIKKIM IN 1875. 


IyTRODUCTIO^^ 

The small political area in the Himalayas called Sikkim 
hy Europeans, and variously Dinjing, Dijang, and Lho 
by its inhabitants, is divided into two parts, known as 
British and Independent Sikkim. British Sikkim 
forms the western half of the Darjiling district of Ben- 
gal, the eastern half of whicli consists of Damsang or 
Baling, a tract taken from Bhutan in 1800. It lies 
directly south of Independent Sikkim, being bounded 
on the east by the Tista Eiver and the Jalpaiguri district; 
on the south by the Parniya district, and on the west 
by Nepal. Independent Sikkim lies to the north of 
the Darjiling district, which forms its entire southern 
boundary, its eastern being tlie Chumbi Valley belonging 
to Tibet, its northern the Tsang province of Tibet, and 
its western Nepal. Geographically it occupies the 
catchment area of the Tista, until that river enters 
British territory ; and politically it is ruled over by an 
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indigenous Eaja, under treaty with the British G-overn- 
ment and tributary to Tibet. 

British Sikkim consists of two well-defined and 
distinct tracts of country, plain and mountain ; the latter 
rising abruptly out of the plains to 0,000 and 10,000 feet. 
The mountains are a portion of the outer Himalaj'as, 
and the plain a portion of the M urung or Tarai, tlje 
great band of forest running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. Independent Sikkim, with an area of 
2,500 square miles is, however, made up entirely of 
mountains, which are spurs running* inwards from- the 
mighty bounding watersheds, wlierein rise the sources 
of the Tista and its tributaries ; the deep gorges created 
by these rivers being its only valleys. 

The pivots upon which the mountain systems of 
Sikkim turn are Ivangchanjanga, 28,000 feet, on the 
north-west, and Dankya, 23,000 feet, on the north-east ; 
and the dividing line is the Tista, which has here a course 
due north and south. From Kangchanjanga southwards 
to the plains trends a great spur called the Singlila Bange, 
forming the western boundary of Sikkim, and including 
in its course the well-known mountains Kuda or Kubra, 
24,000, Mon Lepcha and Kanglanamu, 13,000, Phalut 
or Phalalum, 12,000, and Tanglu, 10,000 feet. South- 
eastwards from Kangchanjanga runs a splendid spur 
ending in Mount Tendang, 8,000 feet, and numbering 
among its peaks Pandim, 22,000, and Narsing, 19,000 
feet. This separates the Great Kangit and Tista Eivers. 
Due east from Kangchanjanga runs a third mighty spur, 
though a comparatively short one, culminating in Mount 
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Tagcbam, 19,000 feet. Groing round to the east, we 
find running southwards from Dankya in a more or 
less wandering line past Ngaryam, 17,000, Chola, 
17,000, Gibraochi, .14,000, to Mount Betsu in Bhutan, 
a long spur, mightier even than the Singlila Range, and 
called generally the Chola Range. North, and then 
west, and then south-west of Dankya there is a magni- 
ficent ridge of mountains, joining Kangchanjanga and 
Dankya, and including the lofty Chamyarau, 23,000 
feet. And lastly, due west of Dankya in the direction of 
Chamyamu is the stupendous spur named successively 
Tamcham, 1,000, and Kangchanjhaii, 23,000 feet. 
Spurs of such size as these are, of course, mountain ranges 
in themselves, and from them inwards trend many lesser 
ranges or spurs. Such for instance is the range on 
which is situated Darjiling itself, 7,000 feet, and Mount 
Sinchal, 8,000, and which is really a spur starting from 
Mount Tanglu. Similarly the. Chamnaku Range, 12,000 
feet, runs towards the Tista from near the Chola Pass. 

The Tista is said usually to rise in the Cholamu Lake, 
lying amid the northern spurs of Dankya. It is here 
the Lhachen River receives the waters of the Zemu, 
which spring from the great heights between Kang- 
chanjanga and Chamyamu. Running southwards along 
a great spur of Kangchanjhaii called Chaugkang, and 
passing Mount Tagcham, it receives the Lhachang, 
which rises off Dankya itself, and follows the opposite 
side of Changi^ng. After this junction the river for a 
short distance is called the Lhachi, till it meets the 
Rangnyong from Kangchanjanga, when it becomes the 
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lista, and receives successively the Mo'ing from the 
Cliola Pass, the Eangchu or Rangpa from the Yakla 
and Jelap Passes ; and lastly, its largest tributary in 
these hills the Great Pangit, which, with its own feeders, 
drains the eastern slopes of the Singlila Range, and the 
western slopes of Pandiin, Narsing, and Tendang. 
Among the lesser rivers to be mentioned here are the 
Ratang straight from Kangchanjanga itself, the Kulhet 
from the Singlila or Tslampa Pass into Nepal, the Rani- 
inan from Phalut, and the Little Rangit from Tunglu. 
After receiving the Great Rangit, the Tistii rolls rapidly 
on to the plains, debouching through the gorge of Sivak 
Gola, whence, as a mighty stream it continues its course 
until it finally runs into the Rrahniaputra many miles 
awa}' in the Rangpur district. Everywhere in the hills 
its banks are precipitous and well-wooded, making it a 
beautiful stream, and, with its background of hill stretch- 
ing beyond hill, a grand picture of natural scenery 
rareh' to be witnessed anj'^where. 

Tn the heights on the borders of Sikkim are many 
tarns or lakes, and some of them of considerable size. 
Cholamu at 17,000 feet and Yurntso at 10,000 lie in 
the extreme north at the sources of the Tista ; while in 
the south-east corner lie the Chola, Chhokam, Yakla, 
llhyusa or Jusa, Ninj'ctso and lleduntso, at heights 
varying from 10,000 to 1.5,000 feet. They are all of 
great beauty, and have been described in some detail by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals, and by 
the author of the diaries in this volume in his Orknial 
Experience. 
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Tlie climatl of Sikkim varies, of course, greatly as 
regards teiuperuture, since the rivers lie very low, and 
the mountains are exceedingly lofty; hut tlie laud is 
hlcssed (or cursed ?) with an excessive moist\ire. It is 
the wettest part of the Himalayas, and that is sa} ing a 
good deal ! 'fhe bed of the Tista, which is a fair 
criterion of those of its tributaries according to relative 
position, occupies an ever-falling altitude of 17,000 feet 
at its source to :i00 feet where it debouches on to 
the plains, but it is at a low level for a long distance 
into the mountains ; and as the temperature varies 
three degrees or tliereabouts with the elevation, there is 
every variety of vegetation, from that of the tropics by 
the river-banks to the sterility of eternal snow in the 
groat heights. Ilut everywhere there is rain and snow 
and oft-recurring fogs. The result of this is that the 
bikkim hills are thickly clothed with vegetation on both 
niden to 12,000 feet, Le,, as far up as plants can exist ; 
whicli renders its gorges feverish and unhealthy, and 
consequently. the dwelling places of the inhabitants are 
generally to be found on hill tops and mountain slopes 
beyond the reach of exhalations from the valleys. They 
have in this way*a beauty of situation that can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Bounded thus by eternal snows, and being itself a 
land of deep gorges and precipitous mountains, clothed 
with forest and verdure to their very summits, Sik- 
kim is a laud of extraordinary beauty. Sir Josepli 
Hooker, w'ho went all over it, says, “ There are no flat 
valleys or plains in the whole country, no lakes or pre- 
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cipices of any consequence below 12.000 icet, and few or 
no bare slopes, altbougli the latter are uniformly steep. 
Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
presents the appearance — common to all mountainous 
countries — of consecutive parallel ridges, which run east 
and west. These are all wooded, and are backed by a 
beautiful range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks 
in the forciiiost ranges through which the rivers de- 
bouch. Any view of the Himalayas, especially at a 
distance suiheient for the remote snowy peaks to be seen 
overtopping the outer ridges is, however, rare from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the hazine.ss of 
the dry atmosphere of the jdains in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east monsoon 
has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. From 
the ])laius the highest peaks subtend so small an angle 
that they appear like white specks very low on the horizon, 
tij)ping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
alway s vise out of a belt of haze, and, probably from 
the density of the lower strata of atmosphere, are never 
seen to rest on the visible horizon. ' The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous mass 
is always a di.sappointing feature to the new coiner, 
who expects to see dazzling peaks towering in the 
air. Approaching nearer, the snowy mountains sink 
behind the wooded ones, long before the latter have 
assumed gigantic proportions ; and when they do so, 
they appear a sombre, lurid, grej'^-green mass of vege- 
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tation, with n?) brighness or variation of colour. There 
is no break iij this forest caused by rocks, precipices or 
cultivation ; some spurs project nearer, and some valleys 
appear to retire further into the heart of the foremost 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 

From Darjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is 
found to be deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs 
of long tortuous ranges that run north and south 
throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep 
wooded valleys which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look like a long east and west 
range of mountains, at an average distance of thirty to 
forty miles. Advancing into the country, this appear- 
ance proves equally deceptive, and the snowy range is 
resolved into isolated peaks situated in the meridional 
ridges ; the snow-clad spuns, projecting east and west, 
crossing one another, and being uniformly white, 
appear to connect the peaks into one grand unbroken 
range. The rivers, instead of having their origin in the 
snowy mountains, rise far beyond them. Many of their 
sources are upwards of 100 miles in a straight line from 
the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run 
south from it, yet comparatively bare of snow. This rear- 
ward part of the mountain region is Tibet, where all the 
Sikkim, Bhiitan, and Nepal rivers rise as small streams, 
increasing in size as they receive the drainage from the 
snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them in 
their course. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet of elevation, are generally clothed with rhododen- 
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drons, sometimes to the total exclusion oi other woody 
vegetation, especially near the snowy mountains, a cool 
temperature and great humidity being the most iiivour- 
able conditions for the luxuriant growth of this species." 

It is this very plant that adds so much to the beauty 
of the Sikkim heights when in full Jlower, for its 
blossoms are of unrivalled gorgeonsness for colour and 
size. Of this a good deal will bo heard in the diaries ; 
and elsewhere the author of them has said, “ the rhodo- 
dendron trees are the most beautiful yet discovered. The 
cluster of blossoms may be doscribeef in general terms 
as being as large as a man’s head, and the 1. aves from 
twelve to thirteen inches long. The coloiiring of the 
flowers is quite superb, sometimes crimson, and sometimes 
alabaster white.” It is interesting also to note here 
that many of the plants of this species to be found in 
English gardens are due to the seeds gathered by Sir 
Joseph Hooker with characteristic energy, even while a 
captive of the Sikkim Ilaja ! 

To return to Sikkim scenery : it has b^'cn described 
by IMajor ^Morton, once Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjiling, as “ indescribably magnificent, the view of the 
snowy mountains from the heights ' of Phalut and 
Sabavkura in the cold season being one of unsurpas.sable 
beauty. A jagged line of snow connecting the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mont Everest and 
Kangchanjanga, dazzles the eye, and while the deep 
silence around impresses itself on the spectator, the 
thick clumps of pine forest, with their wide-.spreading 
arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene.” 
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t Again, sayi the writer of the diaries — “ From the alti- 
tude of most parts of mid Sikkim an immense sweep of 
country is beheld. The deep valley of the Tista and its 
affluents, not more than 2,000 feet above sea level, lie 
below you, and from their depths you look up straight 
in one uninterrupted view to the summit of Kang- 
chanjanga ; so that deducting 2,000 from 28,000 you 
have in one sweep of the eye 20,000 feet of mountain 
slope, and tliat not in one place only, but in many 
jdaccs all over Sikkim. Tlicse and other circumstances, 
combined with tl*e richness of tlie vegetation and the 
botanical interest connected therewith, also the many 
kinds of beautiful birds — this mixture of scientific and 
pictui'osque interest — has rendered Sikkim the desire 
of every one to beliold.” 

Then, again, iip in the lieights wliere lie lakes and 
tarns in the sterile land beyond the reacli of vegetation, 
the country has a superb l)eauty of its own, ai’ising from 
the wonderful hues of the waters, the exquisite tints of 
the distant snows, the magnificent extent of view every- 
where obtainable, and the subdued lighting of the 
atmosphere, than which “ anything more lovely it is 
hard to conceive!” 

But this land of marvellous scenery has a terrible 
drawback in its weather. The traveller “ has really to 
undergo great hardships. The, mist and rain are pro- 
voking beyond the power of description. He has to 
march in the wet, to unpack his tent in the wet, to lie 
down to sleep in the wet, to pack uj) again in the wet ; 
and for hours and sometimes for days together he lives 
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in the wet ! ” In the heights the averagt summer clay 
is this : a fine morning, hut biting cold ; a clouded sky 
by 10 A.M., melting into snow by noon ; a dismal after- 
noon that makes one “ feel veiy miserable in the even- 
ing”; a dear cold stany midnight. It will be seen, 
thereibre, that Sikkim rejoices in a climate which, 
though extremely I’avourablc for vegetation, is peculiarly 
rigorous as regards mankind. 

Over the stupendous mountain walls that form the 
actual boundaries of Sikkim arc several passes ; but of 
these we need not concern ourselves now with any 
except the most important. In the extreme north into 
Tibet are the Uairkya, IS, 000, and the Kangdalama, 

16.000 feet ; and in the south-east are the two important 
passes at about 15,000 feet of Chola and Yakla into 
the Chumbi Valley of Tibet, and at 12,000 the Jelap 
on the future highroad between India and China via 
Tibet. To this last leads a regularly engineered road 
from India vui Darjiling, Damsang, and Itenak. Lastly, 
to the west is the tSinglila or Islampa Pa.ss into Nepal, 

10.000 feet, over which the Gbrkha irruptions into 
Sikkim at the end of the last and the commencement of 
the present century were conducted. 

Before closing this geographical sketch it is necessary 
to say something ol’ East Nepal as seen from the 
Singlila Range in order to adecjuatcly explain the 
diaries. Nepal is drained by three main river systems 
— those of the Ghagni, the Gandak and the Kbsi, all of 
which eventually find their way into the Ganges. The 
most easterly of these is the Kosi, having seven main 
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tributaries, ikvo of which, the Bhutia, Kosi and the 
Aran rise in Tibet far behind the Southern Himalayas. 
Of the feeders of the Kosi the Tambar is that which is 
nearest Sikkim, rising, indeed, in the great heights to 
the west of Kangchanjauga, and all its left bank, or 
eastern, tributaries in the Singlila Eauge. It is the view 
of their narrow valleys and the mighty ranges across 
them that is visible i'rom the Singlila mountains ; tliough 
tlio great heights, such as Mont Everest, 29,000 I'eet, 
are much further to the west; Everest itself towering 
above the left bank of the Aran at the point where it 
bursts througli the Southern Himalayas. Our know- 
ledge oi tliis region is entirely dependent on Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s account of his journey tliither in lb48, in 
which is detailed with characteristic fullness and 
accuracy all that a traveller without any j)revious guide 
e.ould note, but it is not necessary to enter into this 
point further here. 

The population of Indejjcndent Sikkim is naturally 
very small, about 5,000 only. Of these, 2,500 are 
Lepchas, 1,000 Limbus, and 1,500 Bhiitias. The 
Lepchas, are the aborigines of Sikkim, the Limbus are 
immigrants froA Eastern Is' opal, and the Bhiitias from 
Bhutan. In the Harjiling district is collected a most 
heterogeneous comjirising every class of 

Nepali, aborigines of several parts of the Lower Bengal 
and Assam Hills, and the usual tribes and castes of the 
neighbouring and even distant portions of India. 
With these, however, we need not concern ourselves 
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now, and it will suffice to describe briefly the Lepclias, 
the Limbus, and the ]?hutias. 

The Lepchas are a short but well-built r'ace, Tibetan 
in feature, and somewhat in habit, womanish in appear- 
ance, and never handsome. The}' are moral as things 
go in the Himalayas, honest as among themselves, 
timid, peaceful, and fond of ornaments ; naturally frank, 
polite, humorous, good natured, open hearted, and free 
handed. They are gross feeders, ))ut indolent, fond of 
change, and given to an out-door lile ; and aro very 
])oor, for they have no idea of cultivation beyond clear- 
ing a spot of virgin soil, and scraping nj) its surface with 
the rudest of agricult\iral implements, repeating the 
jjrocess elsewhere as soon as that ])articular area is 
exhausted. 

The Limbus are a race of Tibetan origin from parts of 
Eastern jVcjml, where they once ruled, being dislodged 
with difficulty from their stronghold by the Gurkhas. 
In character they are said to be brave and cruel ; but 
they are of very similar habits to the Le])chas — with 
whom they will intermarry, and who call them (Miang.s — 
though they aro somewhat more slender in appearance. 
At the same time the two tribes differ altogether in 
language and dress. 

The Ehutiiis may be divided into three classes — those 
of Tibet, Sikkim, and Tihiitan. Taking the inhabitants 
of Bhutan — Dharma Hhiitias as they are usually called 
after their spiritual chief the Dharma Baja — as the 
type, they are a dark, powerful, finely made race, Tibetan 
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in feature, ItAiguage, and religion ; but of a very un- 
])leasing character, being described as vain, rude, inacces- 
sible, sulky, quarrelsome, turbulent, cowardly and cruel, 
and grossly immoral and drunken withal. Their 
brethren of Sikkim and Tibet — especially the latter — 
share their bad qualities in a lcs.ser degree, are fairer, 
and though nut so fine in appearance, are more robust. 
The Jjhiitiiis are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and, heing better cultivators, are in a sense better off. 

On the whole the dwellings of the peojde in Sikkim, 
though })riiuitive, may be called comfoidable. The 
Lepchas, being most skilful woodsmen, will in a very 
short time build tliemselvcs a hut of' bamboos, much 
alter tlie Jlurinese fashion, which is watertight and, for 
a Lcpcha, sufficiently warm. As imicli may he said 
for the Limhus. The houses of the Bhiitiiis are every- 
where to be noted for their superior construction, 
“ heing built of rubble, stone or clay, of two, three, and 
sometimes four stories. All tlie floors are neatly 
boarded with deal, and on two sides are well constructed 
verandabs, ornamented with carved and painted wood- 
work. Tlic workmansliip disjdays considerable skill in 
joinery, the panelling being very good of its kind. Tlie 
rools arc made of shingles of pirn,"- five or si.x foot in 
length, laid over a framework of wood, and kept in their 
])laces with stones. Immediately under this roof is a 
store room for dried turnips, grain, &c. ; and the floor 
of this apartment, which is made of concrete clay, forms 
a second roof to the remainder of the house. The great 
desideratum is a chimney.” 
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The excessive poverty of the Esija oft Sikkim and, 
from a pecuniary point of view, of his people, is best 
gauged by the two facts that he has no money revejiue 
at all, and that his revenue ii\ kind, consisting of agri- 
cultural produce and transit duties, is reckoned at about 
a rupee and a half per head of the population, i.e, less by 
a great deal than £1,000 a year ! He has, however, some 
income, for the Britisli Government has given him an 
allowance that has varied a good deal under current cir- 
cumstances, and is now about £1,200 a year! flis 
sy'stem of government, thereft)re, though extremely 
interesting as an ethnological study, is of necessity as 
primitive as it can well be. '^fhc oidy account of it that 
seems to exist is to be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report on 
Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier. The Kajii himself is a 
foreigner, i.e. he is a Tibetan residing half the year in 
the Chumbi Valle}*, which belongs altogether to Tibet, 
and where he has a house. So is his general jMinister 
or Diwaii, who is always a near relative. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that they come of a family “ of Just respect- 
able extraction ” in Tibet, and that neither the best 
Tibetan families, nor the Chinese commissioners with 
the Dalai and Tashi Lamas consider them worthy of 
notice. However, the Itaja i.s lord of Sikkim, and thus 
governs it according to Mr. Edgar. “There are twelve 
Kazis,* and several other otiicers of various names, who 
exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land. Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all«the 

* The use of this and other Muliammadan official terms in Nepal 
and other Himalayan States is noteworthy, and not well explained. 
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people settled|on the lands within his jurisdiction, and 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the 
Ttiija a certain fixed contribution. At the same time, 
he has no proprietary right in the land, though the 
Jviiz's have at least a kind of hereditary title to their 
office. The Kiizis and other officers exercise limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within tlie lands the 
revenue of wliich tliey collect, all important cases being 
referred to the Ihija and decided by the ^Minister and 
the Diwiins, who arc three in number. 

“ The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a 
man may settle down on and cultivate any land he may^ 
find nnoccn])ied without going through any formality 
whatever, and when inice he has occupied the land, no 
one excej>t the Raja can turn him out. But the Raja 
can eject him at any time, and if he should cease to 
occn])y the land he \vould not retain any lien ujion it. 
There is a kind of tenant right, however, under which 
cultivators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted im- 
provements. Thus, a man who has terraced a piece of 
hill-side could not sell tlie land, hut is allowed to sell 
the right of using the terrace. This custom is acknow- 
ledged not to b& absolutely a right, but more of the 
nature of an indulgence on the part of the Raja, by 
whom it was allowdd to grow up for the sake of 
convenience. 

“ The land is not assessed and pays no revenue. The 
asses^ent is on the revenue-payer personally, and in 
theory he is supposed to be allowed the use of the Raja’s 
laud in order that he may live and be able to render to 
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the Rfijit the services which he is houn'l to do as the 
Kiija’s live chattel ; and possibly if the system were 
carried to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to 
give over to the llnjii all the produce of the land — that 
is, all the fruit of his labour, beyond what might be 
actually necessary to support himself and his family. 
In practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
portion of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour, to 
the State ; and when he does not give actual service, 
the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his 
contribution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such 
an assessment is made without the slightest reference 
to the amount of land occupied by the subject. The 
value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
<.Vc., are all taken into account, but not the extent of 
his fields.” 

llegarded from its ethnological aspect, Mr. Edgar 
then shows in his Report how widely sjiread this system 
is in the Indo-Chinese States, in Manipur, Bhutan, 
Tibet and Burma ; in Kachar, Assam and Kej'iil. lie also 
points out that something like it existed in ancient 
Egypt, as indicated in the 47th cha])ter of Genesis; 
that it perhaps underlies the forced labour and Govern- 
ment monopolies of modern Egy])t, and jirobably also 
some of the land revenue systems ©f China. As regards 
ancient Egypt, he notes that “ju.st as the land of the 
priests ‘ became not Pharaoh’s,’ so in Sikkim tlje Lamas 
are not bound to labour for the lifija, and pay no^dues 
of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated 
by themselves or their bondsmen.” 
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The historical information obtainable about Sikkim is 
very meagre, and what there was of local record — a very 
fine MS. kept at Pemyangchi — was destroyed by the 
Gorkhas during their irruption in IS 14. Practically, 
no European has ever seriously enquired into the history 
of Sikkim, and all that is known is that the Raja’s 
family came from Tibet and settled at Gantak, where 
about 300 years ago it was represented by one Pencil ho 
Namge. At that time a number of monks of the 
Dukpa sect — of which more presently — left Tibet owing 
to the ascendancy of the opposition sect of Galukpas, 
and emigi'fijted to Sikkim. Penchho Nainge took them 
under his protection, and with their help made himself 
Riija of Sikkim, including that portion of it now belong- 
ing to the iJarjiling district, aiding them in turn to con- 
vert the Lcpchas to the Dukpa Idrm of the Buddhist 
faith. He then removed to Rabdenchi, close to 
Pemyangchi, where the remains of his palace and fort 
are still to bo found. The next ascertainable points 
are that in 173S the Gorkhas took the Murung or d’arai 
tract from the Raja, and that in ISl l, when the Nepal 
AVar with the English broke out, the Sikkim Raja joined 
us, being considefably punished during the fighting by 
the Gorkhas, who plundered his chief monasteries and 
drove him across the 'Fista. However, he reaped his 
reward when the war was over, by the restoration of 
the Murung tract, and the protection of the English 
against the Gorkhas. 

We are now brought to the foundation of Darjiling as 
a sanatorium, and subsequently as a British district. 

VOL. II. N 



In lSr2y a I'rontier dispute broke out between Nepal 
and Sikkim, and while this was ijoinc' on Mr. J. W. 
Grant visited DarjilinjT, and wrote to Lord William 
Bentinck, then (joveriiur-deneral, [)ointing^ out its value 
as a place of refuse for the sick, as a commercial depot, 
and as a commaudinff militaiy ])osition. This led to 
the purchase of the Barjilin" Station, after negociation, 
by the British Government from the Raja for an 
annuit}' of £300, subsequentl}’^ increased to £000 ; and 
to the well-known Archibald ('ampbcll bein<^ appointed 
its first Superintendent in lsf(), a post which he held 
till 1S02 to the incalculable benelit of the place. The 
Raja, however, could not manaj^e to keep what he had 
thus obtained, for he and liis ]>eo])le were inveterate 
kidnappers. Slavery had been an old institution in 
Sikkim, and the Native (Jovernment, in order to keep it 
up, were guilty of two gross olfences, viz , ol’ providing 
themselves with slaves i'rom British territory, and of 
attempting to recover their own ahscondi ug slaves from 
the same. In 1S49, in order to enforce their demands 
for the ce.ssion of these runaways, they imprisoned 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Campbell while travelling in the 
Chamnaku Valley — as regards the oute'r world, by far the 
most celebrated act they ever performed I As a punish- 
ment for this characteristic piece of childish folly, the 
Murung district and the hill tracts of Darjiling west 
of the Tista were confiscated, and the Raja’s allowance 
was stopped. He was, however, so impoverished by this, 
that the allowance had to be renewed, and, it may be 
remarked, that this taking away of their lowland 
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possessions is *the way to punish these highland chiefs. 
It brought the Bhiitias to reason, and, as will be seen 
later on, it can be used with effect on the Ncpalis if 
necessary. The fact is that what real wealth these hill 
sovereigns have, lies in their estates and lands at the 
foot of their mountains. 

But it seems that in 1850 the Native Government 
was not sufficiently punished, for the kidnapping went 
on, till at last, in 1 SCO, an expedition was sent to Tam- 
lung, where the Ri^a lives during the summer, and the 
local notables were bound down by a treaty sufficientl 3 '' 
strict. Sirifse then, until very lately, they have been on 
their good behaviour, which has resulted in the Baja’s 
allowance being raised to £1,200. It may be as well 
to add here that the eastern or Damsang tract of the 
Darjiling District was taken from Bhutan, after the war 
of 1804, brought about by the foolish and insulting 
attitude of the Bhiitias to our envoy, Sir Ashley Eden. 

The entries in the following journals now oblige us 
to consider a most intricate and difficult subject — the 
modern Buddhism of the Himalayas. Taken as a whole, 
it may be said that the highly philosophic faith of the 
older books with which, after a fashion, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold has made the British reader familiar — bears just 
that much resemblance to the modern very gross 
superstition, as a foundation in such matters must 
always exhibit towards the superstructure raised upon 
it. Confining ourselves strictly to that part of the 
Himalayas which we have been discussing all along, it 
seems that Buddhism really came into Sikkim from 

N 2 
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Tibet in the sixteenth century, though the^'Iccal tradition 
says that Urgyen Rimbochhe, i.e., Padmasamhhava, 
the Buddhist teacher of Urgyen (Uddayana), or Lahore, 
and the introducer of Buddhism into Tibet in the 
eighth century, visited Sikkim on his return to India, 
and chose Tasiding as the site of a monastery. The 
religion that Padmasambhava inculcated was a very 
corrupt one, and much overladen with the sensuous 
Saiva variety of the Tantrik philosophy of India ; and 
we find, in place of the pure and, noble teaching of 
Buddha and his immediate successors, a highly com- 
plicated theology based on ideas and doctrines of a 
Hindu origin ! According to this, the Prime, or Adi, 
Buddha, who is not at all the Buddha with whom 
Europeans are familiar, but rather an abstract deity, was 
possessed of inherent jnuna and dhi/dna, or wisdom and 
meditation, and by five spontaneous acts of jnuna and 
dhj/dna he created the five Dhyani Buddhas, viz., 
Akshobhya, Vainichana, Batnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amoerasiddha. Eacli Dhvani Buddha in the same 
manner created a Bodhisattva, viz., Samantabhadra, 
Vajrapani, Batnapani, Padmapani or Avaldkitcsvara, 
and Visvapani. Of these, Amitabha Buddha and his 
son, or Bodhisattva, Ava](ikitesvara Padmapani are 
they who have taken tlie firmest hold on the popular 
imagination, and whose images arc most frecjuently to 
be seen. They all have in Tibet, and consequently in 
Sikkim, names which translate either their Sanskrit 
ones or Sanskrit terms lor their attributes. The above 
names are Sanskrit, and have been used because they 
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are far more familiar to Europeans than the Tibetan. 
Similarly Sanskrit terms will he employed throughout 
tliis description, it being sufficient to indicate its meaning 
whenever a Tibetan term is necessary. 

As the evil teaching of the Tautrik philosophy sank 
deeper and deeper into the Himalayan Buddhism, the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, increased to six in number, 
were invested with female energies, or wives, called 
Saktis ; and in addition to the Dhyiini Buddhas a set 
of seven Manushaj,or Mortal, Buddhas, of whom Sakya 
Muni, d/e Buddha of the original Buddhism, was held 
to be the chief, were invented and granted a due com- 
plement of Bodhisattvas and Saktis ; hut as these 
belong more to Nopal than to Sikkim and Tibet, they 
need not be noticed further now. Then, by the adop- 
tion of a very ancient doctrine, beings were divided 
into celestial {lukesoara) and mortal, and these last into 
six pi’ogressive classes, i. e., the soul has in a succession 
of lives to migrate by the performance of good works 
from the lowest to the highest class, in order to attain 
'nirvana, or absorption into the divine essence ; the ulti- 
mate — indeed, the so remotely ultimate as to be the 
practically unattainable — aim of all Buddhists. These 
six classes are ndraka, the damned ; preta, goblins ; 
tiryafjga, brute-beasts; munushga, man; asura and 
(laitya, demi-gods ; sura and deoa, gods. 

Such in merest outline is the doctrine, under the 
name of Buddhism, that was introduced by Urgyen 
Kimbochhe, and continued, with various additions and 
splitting-up into sectarian divisions, till the fourteenth 
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century, when there arose in Tibet a great priest or 
Lama, called Tsangkhapa, who set up to be a purist 
reformer, and attempted, after a iashion, to resuscitate 
the original or true faith of Buddhism. This created 
a great schism, and the old and new sects became 
sharply separated, ev(‘ii in dress j the old wearing red 
caps and calling tliemselves Dukpas, and the new, 
yeUoxc caps, and being called Galukpas. The Galukpas 
eventually triumphed in Tibet and among the Tatars ; 
but the Dukpas remained in the ascendent in Nepal 
and Bhutan, and, as we have already seen, in Sikkim. 

Tsangkhapa established himself at Galdan, and 
founded the first great Lama’s chair ; but his contem- 
porary, Gedun Tiibpa, of Tashi, or commonly Teshu, 
Lhumpo made himself a far greater name as the Tashi 
Lama, and was the first to introduce the famous system 
of avatdras, by which a ruling Lama’s successor is an 
infant, who is supjtosed to be the incarnation {avatnra) 
by metempsychosis of the Lama just deceased. Gedun 
Tubpa called himself an incarnation of Amitabha 
Buddha, and all the Tashi Lamas since his death in 
1473 have been incarnations of himself. The fifth in 
succession to Gedun Tubpa, named ' Navang Lo.sang, 
established himself at Lhasa us the Dalai Lama in 1040, 
and founded, as the incarnation of Avalokitesvara Bad- 
mapani, the Bddhisattva, an avatdri chair; and since he 
made himself master of all Tibet, it has become the 
most important and best known of all. 

The avatdri system is now widely spread, and every 
head of a monastery with any claims to importance is 
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the incarnatioji of its founder ;* but there are five chief 
uvatdrl Lama’s chairs, viz., in order of importance, the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa, the Tashi (or Teshu) Larna of 
Tashi Lhumpo, the Khampo of Galdan, all in Tibet 
proper ; the Dharma llaja of J^hiitan, and the Tfiranath 
Lama of Urga Kuren in Mongolia. All these Lamas are 
spiritual lords, and though, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lamas especially, they can assume temporal power, and 
are theoretically temporal as well as spiritual lords, they 
constitutionally delegate their political authority to 
ministers. Thus the Dalai Lama is represented politi- 
cally by the Geshub Kimbochlie, an ollicial chosen by 
a constitutional law from among the heads of certain 
monasteries, themselves all cwatnr'i Lamas. So, too, 
the J.)harma Ibijii is represented by the Deb Itaja, a 
layman, ostensibly elected by a constitutionally appointed 
board. The' relation between the Ibija of Sikkim and 
his Diwiin is also evidently somewhat of a similar 
nature. 

It is now necessary to explain a few terms. Gahin 
means the clergy as a body, and Idma is a monk ; but 
amongst tlie Galukpas, where the monks are in classes, 
a full-blown oncf is styled a gelonr/. Among the Sikkim 
Dukpas, however, the position seems to be reversed, 
and there the ffeloiiff is a monk, and the lama a chief 
monk. They commonly use three ritualistic instru- 
ments, viz., the tUlhn, or prayer-bell; the dorje, or 
sceptre (thunderbolt), representing the well-known i'ajra 
of ancient India, and the chlidkhor, or prayer-cylinder so 
familiar to all. They also erect buildings peculiar to 
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themselves, aud fill theif temples with im{i2fes, the chief 
of which must be noticed presently. A aompn is a 
monasioiy, a Ihdkhany is a temple, and a hidanp is a 
monk’s lu)use. The well-known ancient ckaifpa (or 
chaH). or mortuary shrine, is called a chholen, and tlio 
Indian itii'nxi (or tope), or relic-holder, a dxuijti'n. Hie 
viu.i 'i (or domani), or niciidimp, a very common object, is 
a dyke of holy inscribed stones from ten feet to half 
a mile in length, to walk over which is a “good work 
unto salvation ; ’ and lastly, in every temple is a 
ihxdldiaiiy, or mortuary chamber, wherein medallions, 
stamped with the figures of deceased Lamas ^ire kept. 

The images usually to be found in the temples are as 
follows: — Sangya Xoncho, or Shakya Tubpa, or S!ik3'a 
Muni, /.e., Buddha, seated with his right hand on his 
right knee, and his left in Ids lap holding his alms-dish, 
his bod}’ yellow, and his hair short, curly, and blue 
or black. Child Koncho or Dharma, the Law, per- 
sonified as a white woman with four arms, tw’o raised 
in jirayer, the third holding a garland, and the fourth 
a lotus. Gcdun Koncho, or Sangha, the Church per- 
sonified : the right hand on the right knee, the left 
bolding a lotus. Champa, or Maiifcya, the future 
dluddha, seated with both hands raised, body yellow, 
hair short, curly, and blue or black. Jiimya, or 
(Manjiisn the most famous mortal Bddhisattva ; . a 
yellow’ figure, seated wdth his right hand raised and 
holding a flaming sword and his left hand carrying a 
lotus. Chanresig, or Chagnadorje, or Borjesempa, 1 . e., 
Avaldkitcsvara the Bhyani Bddhisattva ; a white tigure 
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standing, witlij his right hand by liis side and his left 
oanying a lotus. Lagnadorje, or Vajrapfmi the Dhyani 
llddhisattva ; a yellow figure standing, with left hand 
empty and the right carrying a lotus. Tungsa, or 
Amogliasiddha the Dhyani Buddha ; a green figure 
seated, with his loft hand in his lap holding a lotus and 
his right raised to teach. To these may be added 
JIo])ani6, or Amitabha, the most celebrated Dhyani 
Buddha, progenitor of Avalokitesvara ; a red figure 
seated, with both hands in his lap holding a lotus. It 
may le here noted also that each Dhyani Buddha has 
his specific colour, which indicates also his wife, or 
Saliti, and his .son, or Bodhisatfva : thus Akshobhya is 
blue or black, Jiatnasambhava yellow, Amitabha red, 
and Amogliasiddha green. Also the Buddhas and 
Saktis arc represented seated, and the ]36dhisattvas 
standing. To these must be added, Avhere the Tantrik 
teachings have sunk deeply. Dolma, or Tara, the wife or 
Sakti of Amoghasiddha, a green figure seated : her right 
hand on her knee, her left holding a lotus. Varchu, or 
Chansumpa, a three-eyed form of the Hindu god Siva, 
of a low type, and his consort Todepharaa, or Chan- 
suinma ; a similaf three-eyed form of the bloody goddess 
Kali. In Nopal, where the filthy esoteric doctrines 
of the Tantrik philosophers have most prevailed, there 
is a great number more of such objects, but they need 
not concern us now. 

A few words are desirable, before concluding this 
introduction, as to the monasteries and Lamas of Sikkim. 
The external appearance of the monasteries and gompas 
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or chapels attached to theni, are sufficiently described in 
the journals themselves, so no more need be said about 
them now ; and there is a good deal also told us about 
the Lamas and their social and political status, but the 
following aclclitional remarks as to this seem advisable: — 
The Lamas of Sikkim, in common with those of the 
neighbouring States of Tibet and Lhiitan, form a con- 
siderable section of the general population, and occuj)y 
nearly all the important posts. The chief Lama in 
Sikkim is called the Kubgen Lama, ^ and is an uculdra 
of the founder of Changehiling, the head of which sub- 
sequently removed his seat to l\'myangc|ii, hard by; 
and who now, under circumstances to be ])resently re- 
lated, has his chief abode at the monastery of Ladang, 
near Tamlung. The position of the Kubgen Lama, and 
of the superior Lamas generally, is well illustrated by 
the following remark.s of Mr. Edgar: — “ The Kubgen 
Lfima is head of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries in 
Sikkim. Pemj'angchi was the residence of all his 
predecessors until some few years ago, when the avafdru 
appeared in the family of the Rdjd, irhone eldfuf, ,w;/, 
the brother of the ])rescnt (I '^73) Raja, dincorercd io 
be Kubgen. The liaja, in order to have his .son near 
him, formed the Ladang monastery for him, where he 
resided, till, on the death of his second brother, who had 
been held to be heir to Sikkim, a dispensation was 
obtained for his marriage, and he was acknowledged to 
be heir apparent. Tie died, however, without children, 
and his next surviving brother, ike j^resen^ Metjd, was 
taken from the Phodang monastery, of which he was Lama, 
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married, and |declared heir apparent. The avafdra of 
the Kubgen Ijama meanwhile reappeared in a very 
humble family.” 

As to the monasteries, it must suffice now to state 
that the chief are those of liudang, Phedang, and Phen- 
chang, all near Tamlung; and Pemyangchi, Chang- 
chiling, Tasiding, lialang, Kamteg, Dikiling, Phodang, 
and Yangang, outside; of these Changchiling, Pem- 
yangcbi, and Jjiidang are practically one foundation. 

Atnong the Lamas there is one name to be found 
constantly mentioned in all accounts of our doings in 
Sikkim an^ Bhutan, and, of coimse, in the diaries — that 
of Chibu Lama. He was sj)rung I’rom an old and 
respectable Sikkim family of Tibetan origin, dwelling at 
I’amlung, near the Eaja’s house, and was early a man of 
infiueiioe and mark, for he seems to have been one of the 
first to learn Hindustani, a qualification that gave him 
much political importance. When Sir J. Hooker and 
Dr. Campbell were insulted and imprisoned by the 
Sikkim Court in 1849, he befriended them throughout, 
and as a reward obtained a A'cry large estate of about 
75,000 acres near Darjiling on the annexation of Sikkim 
territory, Avhich ’subsequently took place. On this he 
resided till his death in 1 SCO. He was, for the. second 
time, of great service not long before his death, as he 
volunteered to accompany Sir Ashley Eden on his 
mission to Bhutan in 18G4, and was with him through- 
out that trying time, doing all he could to smooth 
matters for him, and being in considerable personal 
danger. 
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With this note the reader has been informed of all 
that he need know in order to comprehend the entries 
in the journals, and it is now only necessary to point 
out that the first diary refers to a journey made entirely 
within the limits of the Sikkim portion of the Diiijiling 
District ; and that the second takes us fii’st to that part 
of the district that originally bcl(.)nged to Bhutan, and 
afterwai'ds into Tndopeudeut Sikkim. 



A DIARY OF TRAVEL 

IN 

THE BRITISH PORTION OF SIKKIM. 

Between the Gth and IGxit Mat, 18/5. 


Tiik plan of tins journey was to march froin Darjiling 
to Phalut, or Phalalum, the point of junction be- 
tween the boundaries of Nepal, Darjiling, and Inde- 
pendent Sikkim, distant sixty miles, and back, along 
the lirie indicated by the boundary pillars erected 
on the frontier between British and Ndpiili terri- 
tory, which runs along a ridge from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming part of the Singlila Pange. This 
ridge is the most interesting of all in the Eastern 
Himalayas, as it is a part of a spur which runs straight 
from Kangchanjftnga, 28,000 feet above the sea, south- 
ward to the plains of the Tanti, and commands Nepal 
on one side, and Sikkim and Darjiling on the other. It 
also forms the watershed of two great river systems, 
for the streams on its western flank run into the Kdsi, 
an aflluent of the Ganges, while those on its eastern 
flank run into the Tista, an affluent of the Brahma- 
putra. 
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The party consisted of myself, Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Edgar, tlie Deput 3 '-Commissioncr of Darjiling. Our 
chief native attendants were Tenduk, a Lepcha, and 
manager of the estate of the late Chibu Lama, so well 
known in our affairs with Blnitan ; Gelong a Sikkim 
Bhiitia, and a iahHihhlr or sub-collector of land revenue 
and Lacbbini Kanta, a Gdrkha Brahman of Kathmandu 
in Kepal, and an inspector of police. All three were 
men of intelligence, local knowledge, and ph^-^sical 
endurance, first-x’ate guides and managers on a march. 

The following is the itinerary of this joiiriioy : — 


6 th. 

Tanglu 


. 25 miles 

7 th. 

Sandakphu 

. 

16 „ 

8th. 

Charati 


8 „ 

9th. 

Phalut 


12 

10th. 

Kliusa 

. 

3 „ 

11th. 

Sabarkum . 

, 

6 „ 

12 th. 

Sandakphu . 

. 

14 *. 

13th. 

Halt. 



14th. 

Tanglu 

. 

. 16 „ 

ir.th. 

IJalb 



16th. 

Darjiling 

. 

• • 2.5 „ 


Thur.sday, Mail (Slh, 1 s7.5. — Wo started at 1 i-.m. 
from Darjiling for !Mount Tanglu, distant 2.“» mile.s 
along a good bridio-road, which bad been recently made 
for fast riding b}" Mr. Edgar, pa.ssing through a forest of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, and laurels. The laurels 
were especially fine, from 00 to 80 feet high, with mos^- 
grown trunks looking as if draped in green velvet. 

* These two men fiad prcvioublj accompanied Mr. Kdgar in his 
journey of 1873, which resulted in his Jicjiort on Hit, -him and the 
Tihetan Frontier. 
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We reachedjour camp on Mount Tanglu, 10,050 feet, 
at half-past four, and found the summit enveloped in a 
mist, which shortly afterwards lifting itself up to the 
south-east, like a curtain, dislayed the Mai and Myong 
rivers wandering through the plains in the distance. 
Otherwise the evening closed in darkl}^, hut the tem 2 )era- 
ture was pleasant enough. Mount Tanglu is on the 
frontier between British and Nepali territory, and 
commands the main road from Nepal to Darjiling. 

Friday, May 1th . — The morning broke very clear in 
the direction of the plains of North Bengal, which are 
seen from "^anglu to the highest advantage. On the 
east the Tista and on the west the Kdsl, both snow-fed 
rivers, can be made out — the direct distance between 
them being about 112 miles — and intermediately lesser 
rivers, viz., the Mahanadi, the Balasan, the Bdhini, the 
Bekhti, *the Myong and the Mai. I hardly know any 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian plains in which so many 
rivers can be seen. From Tanglu also there is a first- 
rate view of the snowy mountains, so well described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in his Himalayan Journals.^ 'f hey 
were, however, but partially visible that morning, the 
summit only of the Kangclianjanga group appearing 
above the layers of cloud, which strangely enough were 
reflected on the surface of a little tarn, or tank, close to 
our camp ! Excepting these views there is nothing 
particular to be seen at Tanglu in the way of rock, 
forest, or other feature, save, perhaps, some aged yew 
trees a short way from the camping ground. 

»Vol. T.,pp. 18i, 18:. 
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After enjoying the views we marched fpr Sandakpliu, 
distant 10 miles, and 11,903 feet high. Tlie road for 
the first few miles crossed grassy undulations, and then 
descended very sharply down the side of Mount Tanglu 
through the extensive thickets of bamboo so common in 
this neighbourhood. Then, leaving the mountain, it 
passed, b}' a fatiguing serie.s of ascents and descents, 
through forests diversified by the white flowers of the 
magnolia and the pale yellow ones of i\\Q falconeri species 
of rhododendron, some of which last^werc covered witli 
flowers, and on one 150 bunches were counted (!), till it 
took us to a little lake called Kiilapdkhrl, frpm the ink- 
black hue of its waters, at the foot of the Sandaknhu 
mountain. This we then began to ascend, and soon 
specimens of the silver fir {nfiies irebbidna) came into 
view, gradually thickening into forests near the summit. 
At noon we reached our camp, which wa.s carefully 
placed in a hollow near the toj), sheltered between soine 
firs and a crag of gneiss rock gneiss b>’caklng out all 
over the top of the mountain in very fine masst's. Here 
we found small lilac rhododendrons in ilower, growing 
all about the jdace. 

By this hour the distant niountairts were hidden by 
clouds, which, however, threw great shadows of a deep 
violet hue all over the nearer ravines and valleys, ({uite 
crowded with firs. The view of the snows from this 
spot, combining the two great points of Kangchanjanga 
and Mont Everest, though we failed to see it, is 
known to be first-rate ; and so, what with rocks and 
flowers and fir forest and snow view, this encampment 
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in fine May weather is one of the most beautiful in 
the Darjiling Country. 

AVe found on examination that, tliough the firs in 
tlic liollows were still intact, tliere had been a wasteful 
destruction of them all along the ridge by cattle- 
graziers ; and Tenduk told us that they took the hark in 
order to ])ack their salt and such like articles in it, 
adding that the timber was of inferior value. These 
firs, though not so (iiu! in appearance as the best forests 
of the kind in the Simla Hills, are much more uniformly 
ext(*nsive, s])read; 'g almost all over the whole moun- 
tain, and have a wild weird apj)earam'e. ■ 

I}}' de'riA'sthe clouds turned into mist, and then into 
rain, and tin' evening closed in very wet and dark. AA^e 
were, however, able to k(‘e]) our bonfires alight. The 
rain lasted all night ; but despite the altitude of almost 
I'd.OOO feet, we did not feel cold. 

S.\TriU).\v, M(tij ^Ht . — 'Fhe morning was dark and 
rainy, but as soon as the rain abated we marched for 
(/harati, only eight miles distant on a road running 
along the ridge of the' nnjuntain without any note- 
worthy ascent or descent. AVe ])assod by some masses 
of gneiss, which Rooked tiuite majestic when dimly seen 
through the mist, and then crossed the heights of Chan- 
dugori, the grassy knolls of which were cover'd with a 
pur[)le primrose, the snow having but veiy recently 
melted thei'c. 

AV^e next ent(‘red the region of a beautiful scarlet 
rhododendron, much larger in the flower than any 
species I liave ever seen, and 1 regret that on inquiry I 

VOL. II. 
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was unable to ascertain its botanical name. Each liesid 
of its flowers has IVoni twenty to thirty bells, and each 
bell is about two inches in length and one in diameter ; 
so that a head of flowers is from three to four times as 
large as a man’s closed fist ! The plants are generally 
shrubby, but sometimes develop into small trees with 
a pinkish bark, and most of them haye fifty heads of 
flowers at least ; some as many as 1 00 ; some even 150 ! 
In two parallel valleys the northern side was, wo 
found, almost covered with those gorgeous flowers, and 
one can fancy the floral spectacle pi-esented by a hill- 
side some 400 feel high, and stretching, perhaps, 
nearly a mile, thus covered with pink and scarlet ! 

AV'e then passed through forests of firs, gloomy with 
clouds and full of aged, gnarled, and moss-clad trunks, 
to our camp, about 10,200 feet in height. It rained 
heavily all the afternoon, and we saw nothing whatever 
in the \vay of views. 

Sunday, May ^th . — The morning was very dark and 
thick, but I was able to make some studies of a juniper 
{juniperus rccurva), of which there were some fine clumps 
near the camp. 

After this we marched for Phalut, distant 12 miles, 
and after some ascents and descents we passed over the 
Sabarkum point of the range, 10,430 feet in height, 
near which the pink and scarlet rhododendron, already 
described, was very luxuriant and in full flower. There 
was also here the best silver fir forest in the range, the 
trees being younger and stronger in growth than else- 
where. We next passed by rocks crowned with rhbdo- 
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dendrons to Phalut, 12,042 feet, which we reached soon 
after midday, do views whatever having been visible on 
the way. 

Around Phalut the range is bare of forest, and even 
of shrubs, except rhododendrons of the smaller species, 
and consists of grassy undulations studded with masses 
of gneiss rock sp\it up into layers and laminations with 
curved edges, tlie curvature giving a horned form to the 
termination of almost all the formations, and causing 
them sometimes to assume shapes like the eagle’s 
beak. 

It raiued again all that afternoon, and nothing was 
to be seen Ihit the rocks, the strangely pointed forms of 
which, however, gained beauty through the medium of 
the thick mist. In the evening we were able to keep 
the bonfire alight, and did not suffer from cold despite 
the altitude. 

Monday, May lOM. — After a rainy night, the morning 
broke clear towards the lower hills, and the plains were 
visible at a great distance. It was also clear towards 
the hills at the foot of Kanchanjanga, and the hills, — so 
well described by Hooker,* viz., Monlepcha, Gugdu,t 
Jongdi, and others, — as well as some important hills in 
North-East Nepal, — Sidingba and so on, — which were 
finely visible ; but the snows lay hidden behind clouds. 

Close in front of us stood the hill of Khusa, which 
overlooks the Singlila Pass — so called from the abund- 

* Himdlayan Journals, Vol. I., p. 341 ff. 

t This is Hooker’s “ Gubroo,” a part of Kubra or Kuda. See 
note to Himdlayan Journals, Vol. I. p. 345. 
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ance of birches in the neiglibourhood, — which is the 
main passage from Nt^pal to Sikkim, andthat by which, 
in 1814, the Ncpalis invaded it. 

We went i'or an excursion to the summit of Khusa, 
along the patli that i’ollows the boundary between 
Sikkim and >.’epal, and returned to the camp the same 
day. On the way the weatlicr bi'came as bad as ever, 
the rain changing to liail and sleet at the top of Kliusa, 
which is over 12,500 feet. It was very cold there even 
at midday (!', and w’e saw notliing but some rocks, 
junipers, heaths, and shru])by rhododendrons. We also 
observed some line birch 1‘orests in Sikkim territory, 
which had been wantonly felled. 

The rain that evening was so constant and heavy 
that one wondered whether the monsoon, which is 
ahvays early hereabouts, was beginning. Against this 
idea there was, however, the circuinstancc that the wind 
had always blown steadily IVom the south-west and was 
gradually freshening, and we hailed this increasing wind 
as sure to blow away the rain and mist. And sure 
enough it did, for by ten o’clock there was a starlit sky; 
but by midnight the wind (piickened into a hurricane, 
which lasted all night. My own little tent was riven 
asunder', and at the other tent we had to keep men 
holding up the poles all through the night. The 
general cllcct rva.s like that of a storm at .sea. Tortu- 
nately our little kitchen was in a temporary hut of 
bamboos, and stood well, and our followers were better 
off than we were, being sheltered under shrubs and rocks. 

Tuesday, 11///. — The hurricane continued, but 
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with slight ahaj;ement. At daybreak the upper air was 
all clear, though masses of cloud had taken refuge in 
the depths of the valley and were gathered very thickly 
there. 

Along the northern horizon, from eastern to western 
extremity, black, jagged, spiked masses pierced the 
amber tints of the dawn on the sky ; and these masses 
were the two groups ol' Kangclianjanga and Mount 
Everest, ranging at a height Ironi :2S,UU0 to ;3U,000 
feet, being the greatest in the IIimala 3 ’as, and so, per- 
haps, in the world ! As the sun rose, the Kangchanjanga 
peaks, looking quite close and towering far above 
the horizon, became tipped with a fiery light, and 
almost tlashed, as if in tlames ! The Everest group, 
much more distant, had tlie same effect, but far more 
diffused. The fire of the sunlight seemed to envelop 
the whole of the snow)' masses, which formed, indeed, 
one unbroken blaze of glory ! Some S,()0U feet below 
us the Kapali river, in Nepal, was winding through a 
well-cultivated valley, in the direction of Everest, there- 
by' intensifying the effect of height in the great 
mountain, and beyond it was the Walanshun valley of 
Nepal, described ’b^' Hooker.* Sheltering ourselves 
under the rocks as well as we could from the cutting 
cold of the wind, we enjoyed this sjjectaclc, hardly sur- 
passable of its kind, for about half an hour, when the 
vapours from the valley' came up, scudding with wonder- 

Op. cit., Vol. I. p. 209 IT. Hooker’s description of East 
Vol. I. pp. 176-280, is the only ono in existence by an eyo 
witness. 
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fill swiftness before the wind, and in a ^ew seconds the 
whole scene was overcast ! 

Before noon the wind abated, the mist passed ofij and 
the snows reappeared, but very different in aspect from 
the morning. Kaiigchanjanga, being at a distance of 
only twenty miles, had a brilliant glassy look all over its 
snowfields and glaciers,\vlule Everest, being at least forty 
miles off, had a })ale quiet look of majestic repose. As 
is well-known, the characteristic of Ivangchanjanga and 
its attendants, Kudaand Janno, is ‘/igahtic breadth and 
massive squareness, Pandim alone of it.s neighbours 
having a pointed peak ; but Everest is a cope-like domed 
sublimity, rising up in the midst of lesser summits, and 
having on one side a tent-like mountain running off 
from the central dome. Ivangchanjanga is the more 
imposing, Everest the more graceful. There is a long 
space, perhaps GO degree.s of the horizon, between the 
two mountains, so that they cannot be seen at one 
glance, the intermediate space being occupied by snowy 
ranges of lesser proportions. Bej'ond Everest, again, 
in the direction of Xopfil, there is a wonderful square 
mass looking like a wall of snow. 

To the ea.stward, beyoml Ivangchanjanga, we saw the 
Nursing group and then the Banlcya and Chola Banges 
on the Tibet frontier, with Chainalhari lifting up its 
head in the rear. In general terms, we had before us 
the whole snowy range of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ndpal, 
about 200 miles in length ; the eastern limit being the 
Gibmochi mountain of Bhutan, and the western, the 
Gosainthau mountain of Nepsil. 
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We began our march, back in the afternoon, watching 
the snowy mountains as we went along, and halting in 
the afternoon at Sabarkum in the midst of a fir forest. 
The day became balmy and pleasant, but towards 
evening the mist gathered and the wind rose again, 
causing the tall trees to be.nd and sway, so we had some 
bamboo I'ences put round our tents as a protection 
against it. 

Wednesuay, May VHh . — The morning broke quite 
misty, and wo marclied towards Cliarati. For some 
way, say 200 yards, our path lay through an avenue of 
pink and scarlet rhododendrons of the species already 
mentioned. The trees were about fifteen feet high and 
in gorgeous bloom. It is unfortunate that they flower 
in so raw, wet, and misty a climate, i’or the bells come 
out at first a bright scarlet or crimson, which in the 
course of a day or two is bleached into a pale pink, the 
colour being actually washed out ! Exccj)ting in the 
valley near Chandugeri, this was the finest floral display 
which we had seen. 

The weather continued cloudy, and in the fir forest 
near Charati the gloom became deep. While we were 
wondering at the striking efl’ect, some thunder claps 
close to our ears ushered in a shaiq) storm of raiir and 
sleet. We continued our march towards Sandakphu, and 
on reaching our tents Ibund that a little snow had been 
falling all round them. 

In the evening, which was bitterly cold, the wind 
rose, and made the mist lift momentarily from between 
us and the snowy range, while the setting sun lighted 
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tip the masses of cloud, as they were driven one after 
another in swift succession past the snowy mountains. 
Below us, too, thin bright vapours were drifting and 
careering at a wonderful speed through the dark fir 
forest. Beneath these again the low'est depths of 
thickly-wooded valleys tvere black with quite an inky 
gloom. 

TauRSDAY, May 13///. — We halted at Sandakphu 
for the whole day in hopes of seeing the view' of the 
snows, and also to make memoranda of w’hat we had 
* seen. 

The morning and forenoon w(‘re misty and rainy, but 
in the afternoon it cleared, and we again w'ituessod a 
wonderful effect of clouds, lighted up with hues of rose 
and orange, and sailing rapidly between us and the 
snows ; bright vapours rolling and tossing the while 
in the murky fir forests. I have never .seen the bases 
of valleys look so black as these looked that cv'ening. 
Again it was bitterl}' cold, as a cutting wind continued 
to blow from the south-w'cst. 

Friday, May 1 1///. — Early in the morning, though 
clouds were thick over many ])art.s of the mountains, all 
was clear near the Kangchanjanga group, wdiich came 
out for nearly two hours in all its perfection ; — first 
breaking out in flames of lire from the sunrise, and then 
subsiding into the glitter of white. Everest, however, ' 
was but fitfully visible for a few moments now and then 
as the clouds swept by, and no connected view was 
obtained of the whole range. 

We then marched on to Tanglu. The day was 
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tolerably fine, though cloudy, and the evening closed in 
darkly, but there was a perceptible diminution in the 
cold of the previous days. 

Saturday, May 15//<, — We halted on the top of 
Tanglu to make memoranda and to dispose of papers 
and dispatches. 

Early in the •morning, though the whole country 
below our altitude (10,080 ft.) seemed to be wrapped in 
clouds, which completely shut out the view towards the 
plains, the showy range and the sky generally were 
clear. The eflect was remarkable : — the snowy moun- 
tains rising, as it were, immediately out of a surging 
ocean of clouds, whi^di seemed to the s])ectator to have 
a generally ihit surface, broken by waves and billows 
like the sea. The Kangchanjanga group shows pro- 
bably' to greater advantage from Tangiu than from any 
other point, and the eastern and the western parts of 
the range are also seen very well; but tlie Everest 
group is almost liiddcn by the intervening Sandakphu 
Hill, the top of the central dome only being visible. 
This circumstance renders the view of the snows from 
Tanglu distinctly inferior to that from cither Sandakphu 
or Phalut. The day was tolerably fine and pleasant, but 
the evening was misty. 

Sunday, J/rty 1 CM. — The morning was clear all over 
the hills, though the plains were obscure, and with 
the help of the police inspector, Lachhmi Kanta, wdio 
was, as has been already said, a native of Kathmandu, 
we could make out most of the leading points in the 
geography of Ndpal. 
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After this we started for Darjiling, accomplishing 
the distance, twenty-five miles, in three hours, which 
proved that the road was in a fair state for riding. 

On this trip, though we saw at one time or another 
all there was to be seen to full advantage, we were per- 
haps unlucky as regards weather for such a month as 
May. Another party in another year might be more 
fortunate, but Sir Joseph Hooker appears to have en- 
countered bad weather at Tanglu during tlie same 
month,* and looking to the general uncertainty of the 
climate at that altitude, any traveller who undertakes 
to march along the range must bo prepared for a certain 
degree of trouble and discomfort. 

* “ The dew-point was always below the temperatures at which I 
was not surprised, for more drencliin<^f weather could not well be.” 
Hlmdlaijan JouruuJsj Vol. 1. p. 17U. 



A DIARY OF TRAVEL 


IN THE 

DARJILING DISTRICT AND INDEPENDENT SIKKIM, 

Betweek ’JOTn May and Hrn June, 1875. 


The plan of this journey was to go from Darjiling to Damsang, 


and thence to Peinyan^^a'lii and Change liiling, and 
Darjiling, I’ho itinerary was as follows : — 

back 

direct to 

May 2Gth. 

Kalirapiing .... 

27 miles. 

„ 27tb. 

Damsang and Phedang 

14 


„ 28tli. 

Halt. 

— 


„ 20th. 

Kang pa River .... 

12 

»> 

„ 30tb. 

Pong ...... 

12 

it 

31fit. 

Tendang . , . . . 

6 

9) 

June 1st. 

Tasidi ug . . . . . 

20 

91 

„ 2nd. 

Halt. 

— 


„ 3rd. 

Pornyangchi .... 

8 

” • 

„ 4th. 

Changchiling . . . . 

5 

yy 

„ 5th. 

Pfcmyaiigchi .... 

5 

11 

„ 6th. 

Tendang . . . . . 

20 

11 

„ 7th. 

Kamclii . . . . . 

O 

11 

„ 8th. 

Darjiling . . . . , 

20 

11 


Wednesday, 3fay 26t/i . — We started for Darasang, 
which is in British Bhutan. It is one of those pieces of 
territory which were taken from Bhutan alter tlie war 
of 1 864, and forms part of the Darjiling district. The 
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intention was to visit this tract before the monsoon 
should begin, and if the monsoon should be deferred for 
a few days, to proceed onwards and see something of 
Independent Sikkim. 

Leaving Darjiling in the forenoon, we descended to 
the bank of the Great Eangit Hirer, ten miles distant, 
by a good bridle-road made by the Public Works De- 
partment. The descent amounted to (1, 000 feet, Dar- 
jiling being 7,000 and the river 1,000 feet above 
the sea. 

We first pas.sed the tea-gardens of the Badamtam 
estate, and then approaching the river, we went through 
a fine forest of sal trees, called scientifically Shorea 
robasta, after Sir John Shore, Lord Teigninouth, pre- 
served as a Government reserve by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Thence we rode along the banks of the llangit 

a fair-weather road to the junction of that river with 
Tistd, eight miles distant, — a pretty spot, but otherwise 
not very remarkable. 

On the opposite or Sikkim bank also of the Rangit, 
for the river up to its junction with the Tistii forms the 
boundary between Sikkim and Darjiling, there were 
fine sal forests, from the midst of which smoke was 
ascending ; — a proof that the trees were being destroyed 
to make clearances for cultivation. The charred trunks 
of noble timber trees also a])peared, which were being 
burnt for the value of their ashes as manure ! 

We now passed for two miles along the right bank of 
the Tista, and then crossed it by a raft of “ dug-out " 
canoes, i.e., of canoes made by hollowing out the whole 
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solid trunk of a tree : — a method, which, though com- 
mon in man} hill tracts, is utterly wasteful and bar- 
barous. A cane suspension bridge was, however, being 
made at the point we crossed, but had not been com- 
pleted. The waters of tlie Tistii were slightly swollen 
from the melting of the sJiows at its source in the 
Dankya mountains, and had lost in some measure the 
pretty greenish hue they have in the winter. 

After crossing we ascended by the main line of com- 
munication through Sikkim Avith Tibet, riding for seven 
miles, and meeting cultivation during a gcjud part of the 
way. We noticed as a remarkable fact, that on this 
road very few good views of the Tistii are to be ob- 
tained. 

We reached Kalimpung, 1,000 feet, in the afternoon, 
and alighted at a small house belonging to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission at Darjiling, built for the accom- 
modation of the missionaries when on tour. There are 
several mission schools in the neighbourhood receiving 
grants-in-aid from Government, fifty-three of the 
scholars in which were at that time reading elementary 
books in the Bhiitiii, Lepcha, and Hindi languages. 
The formation of ihe })lace is that of a large basin, with 
long sloping sides much cultivated, principally with 
various kinds of millet, and tilled chiefly, though not 
entirely, by the plough. The cultivators’ cottages are 
built of wood, generally of bamboos, and the roofs are 
thatched with grass. They are not gathered together 
in hamlets, but scattered about amongst the fields, and 
near most of them is a pole erected, to which are 
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attaclied white cloths, fluttering like little standards in 
the wind, whereon are inscribed prayers iu the Tibetan 
language. The breeds of bovine cattle are fine, being 
of the best in the Himalayas, and so is the poultry. 
The soil is rich, reddish, clayey, and probably very pro- 
ductive, and the culture and tillage are supposed to be 
the best, as they are certainly the most -extensive,' in the 
Daijiling district ; but they appeared to me to be very 
untidy and inefficient, and altogether inferior to that 
which is to be seen in the Western Himalayas. The 
cultivators are principally Bhutias, but some are Lepchas 
and Paharis, or hillmen from Nejial. On the whole, 
there is a certain air of rural comfort about the place. 

The Lepchas are the aboriginal race and a pleasant 
people, hardy enough, but weak in character, and de- 
creasing in numbers ; — indeed, were it not for their 
intermarriage witli Bhiitias, they would be dying out. 
The Bhiitias, on the other hand, are of Tibetan origin 
and somewhat stolid. The languages of the two races are 
cognate, but differ considerably, and both are Buddhists 
in religion. The Paharis from Nepal are of the Aryan 
race, and are Hindus in religion. They are industrious 
and enterprising cultivators, greatly superior to the other 
races in this quarter, and destined to do more and more 
for the settlement and colonization of these hills. They 
are the men who break up the land with the plough, > 
and show the other races how to give up the barbarous 
method of tillage without it. 

There has been an increase of cultivation and immi- 
gration since the establishment of British rule in this 
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tract. The tenure of land is simple ryotwari,* the 
Government rafliliing its arrangements with each culti- 
vator ; and there is no rural chief or proprietor, but for 
each cluster of ciiltivators there is a maudal, or headman. 
'J’he land revenue is collected by a fahsUddr, or sub- 
ordinate revenue official, established at Kalimpung. 

Thursday, ^fay, 27 tL — I'lie morning was cloudy, but 
the clouds cleared over part of the Kangchanjanga 
group, and the view of the Tista liiver, 2,000 feet 
below us, winding through steep forest-clad banks, was 
pleasant. 

The /alm/ddr Golong, our coinjuinion in the former 
journey, came to call, bringing with him his wife ; for, 
as Buddhists, they had no idea of the seclusion of 
women. She was a cheerful elderly person, much 
adorned with turquoises and rude gold ornaments. He 
also brought with him an atafdn J.ama, or Buddhist 
priest, quite a boy in years, riding on a pony in full 
canonicals. 

AVe visited the Buddhist chapel of the neighbour- 
hood, a rude structure, containing, however, a well made 
image of Buddha, and then started on horseback, in heavy 
rain, for Damsang„distant twelve miles, the road pass- 
ing through cultivated fields for sevenil of them. Ap- 
proaching Damsang we entered a fine forest, well pre- 
served by the Forest Department, and consisting of 
oaks, maples, magnolias, and other trees, but no firs or 
pines. It is here that the parasitic plant, pothos, with 
its large pendant leaves, is found on the trunks of the 
* Compare p. 36 of the first volume. 
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trees in the greatest luxuriance, forming a splendid 
feature in the sylvan scenery. The creepefs, Jmuhinia and 
others, are numerous, their stems being flung like ropes 
from tree to tree. All sorts of lerns, too, many of great 
size, are abumlant, and the tree-fern is found, but com- 
paratively rarely. One speeimen, however, that we saw, 
was of the largest dimensions, being over flfty feet 
high ! 

AVe reached Damsang, 5,000 feet, in the forenoon, and 
by that time the rain had abated. Here we passed by' a 
mendonff I'or the first lime. A mctidoiu/ consists of a 
stone wall a few I’cet high and a lew yards long, 
generally made of slabs of slate or grey shale, on which 
are inscribed in Tibetan characters the words “ Om 
iitani padnif' Iitni.'' d'he traveller, if of the Buddhist 
religion, is expected to walk first on one side of it and 
then, on the other, rejieating those words, d’he.se words 
are inscribed on many structures and arc a common 
form of prayer. J1‘ one asks the jicojile about their 
meaning, they will assign none, afhrming that they 
only form a mystic invocation, generally of Avalokites- 
vara Padmapuni, i.c., Lotus-biarer, whom they call 
Chanre.sig. The words are, however, of Samskrit origin, 
brought by the Buddhists Irom India, and may' be 
translated word for word thus : — Om mcun pudme him, 
Oh jewel in-the-lotus, amen, — the lotus being every- 
where in India a sacred (lower. After this we daily 
passed by wciidon^s of various dimensions. 

In the afternoon we de.sccnded about 1,000 feet 
through another beautiful forest to Phedang, where 
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there is a small Buddhist chapel and monaster}’-, 
situated in a tolerably Avell-cultivated vallcv. The 
priests and monks had gone to Lhasa on duty, and one 
disciple only was left in charge. 

Near this we found two specimens, one young and 
one old, of the weeping cypn'ss {rvprcxws funchrin), a 
native of China,* which tlie linddhiNts plant near all 
their ecclesiastical Iniildings. ’^I'lie tree grows and 
decays comparatively soon, but a young specimen, 
twenty to thirty years old, is very gracei'nl and j)ic- 
turesque. 

AVc rctuiyied to Damsang by the evening, but no 
distant views worth mentioning were seem that day, 
and as the appearance ot the weather seemed to sliuw 
that the commencement of the rains would be post- 
poned for a few days, we decided to try to see some- 
thing of Independent Sikkim before returning to 
Darjiling. The object was to ascend !Mount Tendang 
in Sikkim, on the right, or western, bank of the Tista 
by a direct path, d’herc being no regular road, and it 
being necessary to recross the Tistii, we had to send 
Lachhmi Kantii on ahead to explore and report whether 
a crossing over the river could be I’ound. 

Fkid.av, May :2S///. — Wc halted at Damsang, 
receiving despatches", seeing the views, and examining 
the forests, while avo awaited I'or m-ws from Jjachhmi 
Kiintii. 

In the morning the Kangchanjanga and the Narsing 
snowy groups came out magnificently. Jvangchanjanga 
we saw at an angle considerably dill'erent I'rom those at 

VOL. II. 
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wliich we had previously seen it ; the summit liud lost 
much of its characteristic squareness, and had begun to 
appear pointed. The ]>ankya group, at the source of 
the Tista, and the Tibetan nuuintains furtlier. north, 
Taincham and Cluimyaniu, and others described by 
Hooker,® were ]iart]y visible, but the nearer range of 
Chola, on that i’rontier of I’ibet, which k< most accessible 
to us, w*as partly obscured. Sir Ashley Eden, in his 
Jieporf on Bhutan,^ expresses much admiration for this 
view of the siiowv raimes, and althouirh we could see it 
but imperfectly, we saw enough to be al)le to appreciate 
its beauty. 

Damsang had a small fortification under Bhutan 
rule, since dismantled. Afterwards, lor st)me time under 
British rule, a European civil olliccr was stationed 
there, but was later on withdrawn. The climate is 
delightful and salubrious, and though not .so cold as 
Darjiling, is cool and plea.sant. 

From Darjiling to Phedang we passed along the very 
line mentioned in !Mr. Edgar’s Jlnport on Sikkim and 
the Tihetun Frontier, p]). SS, S'J, as being tlu- most direct 
route to the passes over the Chola Bange into Tibet. 

Satuuuay, Man ~U///. — 'J’he morning was for the 
most part cloudy, but we received a letter frour 
Lachhmi Ivanla, to rejaut that he had I'ound a place 
tifteen miles off, where the Tist:i could bo crossed neaV 

* His visit to tlH‘ northern ]»art of Sikkim is tloscrilicd in tlie 
beginning of the second A oluine of the llimidatjun Jouniah, 

t See Ihpori on ike Htate of Jionlftn, and the Vrogress of the 
Mtssion r/ 1803-1-, page <1. 
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its junction with the Kangpa or Eangchu, by con- 
structing a rart for crossing our ponies, and by repairing 
an old cane suspension bridge. So in tlie forenoon we 
marche^d, descending tlirougli a thick forest, and 
obtaining good views of the Tistii near its confluence 
with the liangpa, for the junction of the rivers in an 
amphitheatre of. mountains has a tine etfect. Xear the 
bottom of the valley we found an extensive W forest, 
well preserved by the Forest Department. 

Crossing the Ilang])a by a ford, we entered the terri- 
tory of Independent Sikkim, in which we remained 
until we recros.sed the Eangit Diver below Darjiling on 
the waj'^ home. ^ The lirst thing that met the eye was 
the destruction of the sal timber I'or cultivation. 

Alter a twelve mile march along a road which 
admitted of but little riding, we ascended a ridge 
1,000 feet above the river-bed, as it was desirable to 
avoid spending the niglit in the feverish valley, and 
st()p])ed in the sal forest, our people making temporary 
wooden huts for us. It rained a ^’ood deal durinjx the 
night. 

Sunday, 30///. — Tn the morning we started for 

the Tista crossing, distant three miles, passing by some 
copper mines, and seeing the miners in their village 
separating the ore from the refuse and fusing it with 
charcoal into rough pieces on the spot, to send to 
Darjiling for manufacture. This part of the Tista 
valley is full of copper ore, which is thus extracted 
in many villages. 

We found the cane bridge over the Tista rudely but 

p 2 
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strongly constructed; the suspension being effected 
entirely by pieces of cane, in place of r6pes, and the 
frame-work being made of bamboos. The rest of the 
bridge consisted of strong posts and polos supported 
against rocks and trees on either bank, and one person 
onlj’ was able to walk across over it at a time. The 
distance across the eddying water hardly exceeded 
seventy yards, and from bank to bank 100 yards. In 
combination with the river landscape, d.'ishing water, 
grey gneiss, and steep w/Aclad banks, this bridge formed 
a most picturesque object. There are many such over 
the rivers of Sikkim, the canes being ebielly brought 
from the jungles near Sivak, wliere the Tista enters the 
British Tarai. I'he ponies and mules crossed the river 
on a raft. 

Ne.xt commenced an ascent of nine miles up the 
ea.stern spur of ]\Iouut Tcndang tt> a jdace called Pong, 
5,500 feet. For a jiart of the road w'e were able to ride 
on mules, and fine views of the Tista were seen. 

On this, the western side of the river, the soil, reddish, 
clayc}', and loamy, was just as fertile as on the eastern, 
and a certain amount of eultivation of an inferior style 
was met with. On level lands tillage was by the plough; 
on others, the husbandman merely burnt the fore.st and 
cast the seed on ground fertilized by ashes. The crops 
were fair, though there was much fallow and still more 
culturable w'aste. The moistun! — there were many 
running streamlets on the hill-side even at the end of 
the wai’m season, — and the climate are, however, suited 
ior abundant and prosperous cultivation. The cottages 
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were somewhat poor and squalid, llain fell during the 
afternoon and eveniiig. 

Monday, May 31#^. — We ascended to the summit of 
Tendang, 8,7 lo feet, passing through a forest of oaks 
by a very muddy path which was mucli infested by 
leeches, ^sear the tup the oak-trees assumed stately 
proportions, but'tlie summit itsfdf was clothed with a 
dense thicket of bamboos. We cleared a part of the 
thicket to open out the view, which, in line weather, 
would be extensive, l)ut t]>e clouds gathered, and we saw 
nothing, consoling ourselves by finding that Hooker 
(Vol. II. p.,0) also states that he failed to sec anything 
here. 

We decided on proceeding on the morrow to Tasiding 
by a double or Ibrced march, and thence to Pemyangchi, 
the principal monastery in Sikkim. So we sent off 
Gelong to prepare the cros.^ing of the llangit at the foot 
of the Tasiding Hill, and to .send on a letter in the 
Tibetan language to the priests to announce our 
coming. 

Owing to the dense vegetation, the insects abounded, 
and settled upon everything ; a venomous little insect, 
well known in Sikkim by the name of plbsu, making its 
appearance. Towards evening rain came on again, 
lasting all night. 

Tcksday, June !«/. — Early in the morning we started 
amidst heavy rain. The descent through the oak forest, 
what with slippery clay rendering it hard to keep one’s 
footing and with abundance of leeches and insects, was 
somewhat distressing. 
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We passed a large mendong on an eminence in the 
road, and tlien emerged from the forest ancl entered upon 
cultivated lands. The weather now improved, and we 
saw the solitary hill of Tasiding crowned with monas- 
teries, and rising up in the mid.st of a noble amphi- 
theatre, consisting of the mountains of|^Tendang, 
Mainam, and Feinyangchi. We then descended through 
a forest with beautiful tropical vegetation to the Eangit, 
where -we found that Gclong had got a cane bridge ready 
for us, and a rope of canes whereby to swim our animals 
across. The liangit Valley hereabouts has thin cascades 
of considerable height, in addition to its other pic- 
turesque features. We next ascended by a zig-zag path 
to Tasiding, 4,8d() feet, which we reached at sunset, 
after thirteen hours’ marching, alighting in a wooden 
house, which the Liima had prepared for us. The 
afternoon was line, but heavy rain set in during the 
night. 

Wkdnksday, June )liid. — The morning was dark, but 
the rain cleared soon after sunrise, and we were able to 
see the place to full advantage, a minute description of 
which is to be found in Hooker’s book (Vol. I. p. 
319 ff.). 

It must be understood that in Sikkim a “mona.stery ’* 
has no conventual buildings at all, and consists of. a 
gompa, or chapel, round wdiich are situated houses where 
the priests and monks live. At Tasiding there are two 
principal gompas, having overshadowing umbrella-shaped 
roofs thatched with split bamboos, and casting in sun- 
light very long shadows over the walls, which are of 
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rough stone, the upper half being painted red. The 
windows are large, and the doorway.s are larger still, 
and all are of wood. The interiors, somewhat dark, 
have two storeys, the beams and wooden pillars of which 
are well-painted, and the walls covered with highl}'- 
colourfed frescoes. '’J’he ends op])osito to the entrances 
are fillea with tjnag(‘s. In various parts of the //ompas 
are to he found also wooden ]iraving machines of 
cylindrical shape, which are snp[)osed to ellect a prayer 
at every revolutitm 

The elder chap(l, founded by a Lama (rum Tibet 
between iOO and .‘100 years ago, tliougli the a.ctaal date 
is uncertain, has in it a sittiuir iniaire of Jbiddha, sui'- 
rounded by <ho standing ones of the Lodhisattvas 
and their Saktis : some of the ligures are of wood and 
some of terra-cotta. The expression of the liices and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion that is meant 
to invite the sj)ectator to grave reflection on things 
unseen, and the colouring of the robes is harmonious. 
The frescoes on the walls are illustrations of the punish- 
ments in a future state, some of which would be suit- 
able for illustrations of Dante’s Inferno!^ This interior 
is most interestWig, as it furnishes the best sight of the 
kind in all Sikkim, and well illustrates the Buddhism 
of the Himalayas. The chapel, too, contains on its 
shelves the remnants of a libraiw of sacred Buddhist 

*The hells, myalha, of the Himalayan Buddhists are eight 
cold and sixteen hot. The torments in them are a favour-ite 
subject among Tibetan and Himalayan painters. Life in a. 
Buddhist hell is, however, ol finite duration. 
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niannscripts, ruthlessly destroyed by the Nepali in- 
vaders of 1 8 1 1 -. 

The interior of tlie other chapel, founded by the 
Teinvanijehi monks, at a much later date, is interior in 
interest. T!ie images and frescoes illustrate all manner 
of gods and superstitions engrafted on Jluddhism. 

Near both these chapids are cli(ul.% or sepulchral 
monuments in memory of deceased persons, which are 
not tombs, as the practice of cremation prevails here. 
The modern chaii is built of rougli slate, and consists 

V, ^ 

of a ]>asement, an inverted cone, and a tapering struc- 
ture, sunmtunted by a representation in wood or metal 
of the sun and moon. 'fhere are about titty such 
monuments round about the chapels at Tasiding of 
heights varying from fifteen to lifty feet, and in the 
neigh) lourhood of the clialtn are line s])ecimcns ol the 
weejiing cypress. Tliere are also several niondonffn, and 
a curious little chapel devoted to the worship ol evil 
s] dr its ! * 

These monasteries, once rich, when Sikkim was a 
considerable State, were plundered during the Nepali 
invasion, and have never recovered. They are destitute 
of turniture and articles oi’ that sort,- and the place is 
now somewhat deserted and neglected, there being but 
V'ery few priests and monks. 

In clear weather the view of the snows is line, but 

'Hidn, or golilius, are tlio fifth cla.ss, or lowest but ‘one, of 
“ mortal beings,” in Himalayan Buddhism. Everywhere, even 
in Tibet, the worship of the old gods, under the name of lha, is 
incorporated into the religious practice of the people. 
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we saw nothing save a few gleams of snow here and 
there. The Jr of solitude, the strange architecture, the 
gloomy, though decorated interiors, the mountains 
towering all round, the distant roar of two rivers, the 
Kangit and the Katang, :1,()()0 feet below, audible day 
and night, render the place very romantic. It rained 
again all night. • 

Tiiursuay, -hive '-Srd. — We started early for Pem- 
yangchi, and met a luneral ju'ocession on the way. We 
descended through the Jbrest to the liutang.distaut throe 
miles, which we crosseil by a cauc bridge ; but after the 
rain of the two previous nights it was too swollen to 
admit of any animal swimming across. This river rises 
in the glaciers t)f Kangchanjanga, and the point where 
we crossed was not more than thirty-five mile.s from its 
source. Of the several pretty crossings which we had 
on this journc}' this was the most pictur«'sque : the pre- 
cipitous manner in wliich the forest with its rich vegeta- 
tion — screw pine, pathos, and countless creepers — over- 
hangs the rocky bed and the seething water, being very 
.striking. AV'e next ascended by a zig-zag road five 
miles to Pemyangchi, 7,000 feet. The day was fine, 
but the last mile, of ascent through oak forest, in sticky, 
slippery clay, after the heavy rain, was somewhat 
trying. 

Approaching Pemyangchi we met some men with 
flagons of mama beer, a weak liquor distilled from 
millet, which the monks had sent for our refreshment. 
Though we did not like to taste* it, our followers par- 
took of what is to them a favourite beverage in the 
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hills. Immediately afterwards some men came up with 
flutes, cymbals and drums and mai’ched' before xis, and 
then emerging from the forest we passed some monks' 
houses, and ascending a few steps, found ourselves on 
the broad terrace opposite the gateway to the large 
chapel. Here the priests and monks, some thirty-five 
in all, were drawn up in full robes to receive us. The 
officials of tlie monasterv were introduced — the steward, 
the rod-bearer, the deputy master, and lastly, the master. 
A procession was now quickly' fonned, which we fol- 
lowed into the cliapel, where they all took their accus- 
tomed seats, while we sat on ])laccs prepared for us. 
We wei'e then invited to take tea. I'lie interior of the 
chapel seemed an odd place for this, but we were told 
that it was the correct ceremonial. A chaunt was begun, 
which lasted some ten minutes, as a sort of grace, and 
then tea was handed round — first to us, next to the 
priests, and lastly to the monks. A short chaunt 
followed, and then the procession preceded us out of 
the chapel. 

In the afternoon we examined both the exterior and 
interior of the building. I’lic present structure is quite 
new, though the establisliment is some 2()U year.?’ old; 
the original building having been sacked and rifled of 
all its ornaments and riches by tlie NepuH invaders in 
1814, and the building which existed in Hooker’s time, 
1 849, having been destroyed by fire. The exterior is 
of the same style as that described at Tasiding, except 
that it is on a much ‘larger scale. The roof is topped by 
a copper gilt erection, equivalent to the Hi, or sacred 
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umbrella of Burma, and the great wooden doorway is 
elaborately pSinted. 

In ttie interior there are two storeys. In the upper 
storey, which is plain, sonip of the monks reside, and in. 
the lower is the chapel already mentioned, all the 
wooden pillars and beams of which are painted, and all 
its walls coveretl with I'rescoes : the entire decoration, 
whether on wood or plaster, representing debased forms 
of Buddhism, merging into pure idolatry. The colour- 
ing is rich and g(md and the designs are spirited, but 
the execution is rough, there being abundant clev'erncss, 
but hardly^ any real art. The work is by Tibetan 
artists, and the idea and conception are of a Chinese 
cliaracter. The principal image represents Sakya i\funi 
the founder of Buddhism, but is destitute of art or 
beauty. There are no valuable ornaments or other pro- 
perty whatever. 1 should state the dimensions of the 
chapel in the lower storey, roughly, as length (50 feet ; 
breadth 42 feet ; and height 1 2 i'eet. 

At the entrance to the building there is a good- 
sized ante-room with painted pillars, and with i'rescoes 
laid to represent the ideal kings of the regions over 
which Buddhism has spread ; also Chagdor, i.e., 
Chagnadoije, or Avalokitesvara, the well-known Bod- 
hisattva, who is also the subduer of evil spirits. 

The whole establishment good-naturally showed us 
their robes. The monks of Sikkim belong to the 
Dukpa order, have purple robes and red caps, distin- 
guishing them from those of the Galukpa or 
Tibetan ofder, who have a yellow head-dress. The 
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master and the deputy-master, called respectively the 
dotjc lopen and the amjnd wear the robe 6f the Sikkim 
order, and over that a yellow silk tunic and a scarlet 
.‘scarf. They also wear a scarlet head-dress. The 
effect of the wliole party in ])roces.sion in such scenery 
and surroundings was very j)icturesi]ue. 

In the eveniuij there was a service ‘which we went 
to see. It consisted of a .-.erics of chaunts and invoca- 
tions to a Tanina, represented hy a hideous lay figure 
dressed in robes and set up against a ])illar in the 
chapel* 

The language of religion in this region Js Tibetan, 
that of conversation Bhuti.i, and as the inhabitants do 
not speak any Indian language, Gelong and Tenduk 
had to interpret for us. Tlie luanucr and bearing of 
the jjriests and monks indicated entire friendliness, 
which Mr. Edgar assured me was .sincere. They have 
no “ caste ” feeling w liatever, and seemed glad to see 
us inside their chapels. 

Hound about the great chapel are several fine chaits 
and tolerably comfortable houses for the monks, built 
of bamboos, in one of which we were put up. 

Frid.vy, June 4///. — The morning ivas fine, though 
not unclouded. By degrees, however, the Jfarsing 

V 

*This is a very interesting reference. A Tanraa, is a female 
malignant spirit in the doctrine of the Nyingmapa sect, tho 
oldest of those now amalgamated into, the Dukpa sect. According 
to tradition it was the action of tho Tanmas, who are twelve 
in number, in worrying ilie Tibetans with plagues, that induced 
them to invite Padmasambhava to the country, who thereupon 
introduced the debased Buddhism subsequently prevalent there. 
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group, the nearest of the snowy mountains, some 
fifteen miles oiT in direct distance, appeared, the mighty 
granite and gneiss crags, tipped with snow seeming to 
frown close over us. Then the vast expanse of the 
Kangchanjanga snowfields came out brilliantly, the 
Singlila and other spurs from it enclosing us on at least 
two sides, and tlirowing an infinitude of shades of blue 
and violet over the valleys around. 

We proceeded to tlu; monastery of Cliangchiling, 
five miles off on the same ridge as Pemyangclii. The 
path, in the midst of which was a very large mentlong, 
lay through a fine forest of oaks, one of the best of its 
kind in Sikkim, the trees being comparatively 3'oung. 

At Cliangchiling the chait.s are new and poor. The 
monastic building is of some age, but its income has 
fallen off of late, and it is now squalid and neglected. 
There are some fifty monks on the I'stablishment, very 
few of whom were jiresent when we saw it. 

The exterior of the liuilding has all the picturesque 
features already described, and even in a greater 
degree. In the interior, with one exception, the 
wood painting, the frescoes, and the images, repre- 
sent only the debjjiscd forms of Buddhism ; but in one 
highly decorated chamber on the ground-floor, there 
are three seated tigui'es, the most remarkable of their 
kind that I had seen so far. The central figure is of 
fair complexion, somewhat feminine in its shape and 
dress, and called Dorjesempa or Ilopamc, i.e., the 
Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. The figure on its right, 
which has a light brown complexion, represents Sakya 
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Muni, the first prophet or theoretical teacher of 
Himalayan Buddliism ; that on its left, ‘with a black 
complexion and more grandly robed, represents Gdrakh- 
n^th, the practical teacher who enforced the precepts.* 
On eitlier side of each of these figures are smaller 
standing images of (?) disciples. These three great 
figures are more than double life-size the material is 
terra-cotta, the colouring rich, varied, and tolerably 
harmonious, and the moulding, especially of the hands 
and drapery, good. I’he rubes, the sacred implements, 
and the symbols, the dorje f or thunderbolt, the 
bell, the bowl and the like, — are all shown with great 
attention to technicalities. The intention of the 
Tibetan artists evidently was pure and high, namely, to 
impress the spectator with a sense of the responsibility 
ol' man to a I'uture judgment, to compel him to reverence 
the inetiable calm of virtue, and to convey an awful 
warning against disobedience. But the execution of 
this design, though in many re.spccts giving signs of 

• 

All tlH> slinw.s tIjMi Xr|>a]i Hinltlliisni lias influoiicerl *Slkkim, 
In that (h)ctrirni 8 ;ikya .Miini, us Sakya who is thr 

Buddha t-ryw'lu‘re idsr*, so far from the great Bmldha, or 

Adi Buddha, is merely a *‘111011111'' and therefore 

distinclly iiifei ior to llu' chief Din uni Jhiddha or Ainitabhu. 
Again, (Idiaknaih or ( atirukshanathu, the patron deity of the 
Gdrkhas, wa.s the intiodnei-r of the obscure liybrid Hindu- 
Buddhifet cult of lMat,s\ endninatha or -Macdihiiidratiaih, a form of 
Avaldkitesvara. 

fit is this word which forms jiart of the name Darjiling. 
The termination linfj means place, and Diirjiling really means 
the place of the dorje. Ikoker always writes the name ^‘Dorji* 
ling.” 
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masterly cleverness, is so utterly deficient in ideality, 
and in many ©f the elements which constitute art, as 
xcc understand it, that the ultimate effect would be 
thought, perhaps, by many to be grotesque and bizarre. 
This is, indeed, almost inevitable if the spectator sees 
the figures near ; but they were manifestly meant to be 
seen at the distance of a few yards in a dim subdued 
light, with the window shutters arranged accordingly. 
When thus regarded, they form a striking study for a 
painter. 

The Luma in his robes, an old man broken down with 
rheumatism contracted in this damp place, told us that 
he should soon die and be with those whose images were 
before us ! 

That night we stayed in a very small house belonging 
to (he monks. 

Saturday, June oth , — We sj)ent the morning, which 
was brilliantly fine, at Changchiliug. The plains near 
the debouchure of the Tista, and the snowy ranges of 
IJlmtan, Narsing, and Kangchanjanga were vi.sible, but 
those of Dankya and Chola were I'or the most part 
hidden by hitervening mountains. We were somewhat 
too near the Kangchanjanga group to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of it, but this defect was compensated 
by the near sight of the details of crags, glaciers, and 
snow-fields. AVe were also able to discern on the hills 
before us the march made by Hooker*, as described at 
page :34rir. of his first volume, by the upper valley of 
the Eatang, past Yaksan, whose little lake he describes, 
Ylonlepcha, and Kadu. In another direction we could 
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see the Kulhet Valley leading down from the Singlila 
Pass, the route by which the Nt'^pnlis came in 178S, 
1808, and 1814 to plunder the monasteries of Siklcim. 
Our inquiries showed tliat tlie Singlila Pass is the main 
passage from Nejail to Sikkim for military or political 
purposes ; the passes across the range to the south of it 
being confronted In- British territory, and those to the 
north liaving too severe a climate to be open at most 
seasons. 

The native civil oftieer of the neighbourhood on the 
part of the Baja of Sikkim, who bore the title of Kazi, 
common in tlic-se hills, and borrowed I'rom tlie Muham- 
madans, caine to see us, and gave us many particulai's 
ol'the civil government of Sikkim, which is of the most 
primitive character. His account of the number of 
villages and houses bore out the estimate, which has 
generally been made of the .scanty population of Sikkim 
— less than 5,000 j)ersons in an area of ;2, 5 .square 
miles ! All around us we saw expanses of culfcurable 
waste, and quantities of fallow ; what cultivation 
there was being carried on to a larg(' extctit without 
the use of the plough, while the s(nl was everywhere 
rich ! On the whole, Sikkim seemed *'o me to be rich 
in natural resources -soil, timb(,*r, fuel, running streams, 
metals, and stone — hut very })oorly cultivated ; not 
actually misgoverned, perhaps, but more backward than 
any Hill State I have ever seen. 

The day remained wonderfully clear till past noon, 
when a heavy rain-storm came up. When that was 
over, we returned to Pemyangchi, where we had further 
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communications with the Sikkim Lamas as to their 
position, both spiritual and secular. 

Their system seems to resemble greater systems in 
more civilized countries. Spiritually, they owe 
allegiance to the Dalai Lama of Lhasa,* whose authority 
c.vtends over all Eastern Tibet, and whose temporal 
position is sustained by Chinese troop.s. Otherwise 
they are good subjects of the liaja of Sikkim, and 
though their appointments are in some sense elective in 
the brotherhood, yet the confirmation of the Raja is 
nece.ssary. The heads of the principal monasteries in 
Sikkim are generally about the Raja’s court at Tamlung; 
and among these the head of the Pemyangchi establish- 
ment is the foremost. He is an ax'afnn Lama, and we 
did not see him, as he was absent at Tamlung. He is 
above the resident muster of the monastery whom we 
saw. The Lamas have much secular influence, and the 
principal members of that class are the first men in 
Sikkim. 

The monks arc allowed to follow secular pursuits. 
They are drawn in childhood from the ])lough, and 
much of their time is spent in their fields ; but they 
must sleep in tl^e monastery for three months in the 
year. We found, in this wa}', only thirty present at 
Pemyangchi out of an establishment of one hundred and 
fifty. They are the only educated class in the State, 

• Although he is oE the Galukpa and they of the opposition 
Dukpa sect. There seems also to bo some claim to religious 
suzerainty on the part of the Dharma Kaja of Bhutan over the- 
Sikkim monasteries, as head of the Dukpas. 
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and whatcv'cr education exists for other classes is in their 
hands. While at the monastery, they ^^o throujjli a 
little study now and then, and perform some ceremonial 
work daily. On the wliole. they seemed to us to be 
leading a lazy, listless life there ; hut it is to be remem- 
bered that this idleness lasts lor only one quarter in 
each year, and that they are 1‘ree to resign the monastic 
character w]\eu tiiey please. Both jn'iosts and monks are 
very frequently married, but eeliba -y was the original 
rule of the order, and the principle is still regarded with 
veneration, though lallen into disuse. The title of 
Inma is extemled by courtesy to all the t/vlotiffii, or 
monks, though strictly it belongs to the priests only, 
v.ho arc selected from among the monks. 

The income of the monasteries depend.s partly on 
lands and fees at births, marriages, and I he like, but 
mainly on the olferings at i’nneral eeremonies, wliicb 
are supposed to I'acilitate the journey to the other 
world, — a characteristic account of one ol whicli i.s to 
be Ibund in Mr. Edgar’s /<V/;o/7 o/t Sikkim and Ui<‘ 
Tibvtan T'ronlicr, p. 0:2 If. At ail the religious places 
the demeanour of our Lepcha and Hhutiii lollowers and 
baggage-carriers was really reverential, and, externally 
at least, their religion has mucli hold on tiicm. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its deba.semeut by 'ill 
manner of additions and superstitions, in its actual 
living state as we see it to-day in these parts, and not- 
withstanding its decline IVom its pristine theory, I think 
liuddhism i.s very' fur I'rom being a despicable form of 
belief. 
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The ffompas or chapels at Tasiding, Pemyangchi, and 
Changchiling, make capital subjects for the pencil, — 
what with the long sweep and curvature of the roofs, 
the far-reaching shadows on the walls, the robed figures, 
the cypresses, and the snowy backgrounds. 

Sunday, Jiate df/t . — We were again favoured witli a 
fine morning, {fnd the snowy r.inges were all visible. 
The Lamas invited us to take our morning tea in the 
ante-room of the chapel, which we did. The sight was 
beautiful ; — the rich frescoes on the wall, the snows of 
the Narsing group seen between the painted pillars, and 
the scarlet and yellow robes of the priests : — such a 
combination of foreground and background ! 

Tn the forenoon we set out on our return march tc 
DaijUing. We passed by Rabdenclii, the ruins of a 
small fort and palace where the Sikkim Raja used to 
live before the Nepali inva.«!ion ; and then by the Khizing 
mendong about 200 yards long, and the largest in 
Sikkim, where it is said that the Nepali troops halted 
before attacking Pemyangchi. We then descended b}’ 
a fair bridle-road to the Rangit River, which %ve crossed 
by a cane suspension bridge hastily prepared for us by 
Tenduk. We n§xt ascended, also by a bridle-path, till 
we gained the spur of Mount Tendang, which we 
had descended on the first of June to Tasiding. There 
we found our little tents pitched on an encamping 
ground at 4,500 feet, which gave us a view not only of 
the snowy range, but also of the monasteries of Chang- 
chiling, Pemyangchi, and Tasiding, as well as of three 
rivers in the valley beneath, the Rangit, the Ratang, 
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and the Kulhet. This was one of the few days on 
which we had no ruin from morning till night. 

Monday, June llh. — Early in the morning clouds 
were to he seen gathering from all four quarters ; the 
wind had changed and was blowing from the east ; 
gleams of sunshine made hits of distant hills look 
strangely near ; everything betokened tiic coming of the 
monsoon. We hoped, however, that the heavy rain 
would hold off till we could [tass through the forests of 
Tendaug. 

We now passed by the mendony and through the 
forest described in tlie journal h)r the 1st of June. 
Shower'S fell and made the path slippery and distress- 
ing. From the top of Tendang we descended by a well- 
made road, constructed when Colonel Gawler’s Ibrco 
entered Sikkim in ISOO-Gl,* to Namchi, 4,500 feet, 
the priests and monks of the small monastery of w'hich 
came out to meet us, and we ])ut up in a rest-house 
which had been once constructed for the Eaja. The 
clouds closed in upon us towards evening, and it rained 
all night. 

Tuesday, June bth . — W'e found that the monsoon 
was evidently setting in, and started early in the morn- 
ing in heavy rain, on lior-sehack, following the line of 
well-made road already noticed, and descending gi*adu- 
ally to the Eaugit, di.stant ten miles from Namchi, 
through forests of sdf and pinna longifolia, parts of 

* This was undertaken in eoiisoquciire of <lie '{icrpetual kid- 
napping raids made liy tlio Kajtj’s people, and it finally brought 
them to reason. 
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which had been wastefully destroyed for cultivation. 
It is sad to think that unless we can induce the Raja to 
interfere, these forests, which are not only fine in them- 
selves, but are situated on the banks of the several 
rivers which intersect Sikkim, and by which timber 
could be floated down to the plains, will be gradually 
destroyed ! "VA^e crossed the. Rangit by a cane suspen- 
sion bridge, and then rode in continuous rain ten miles 
along the road described in the journal for the iJfith of 
May to Darjiling, which we reached before noon. 

I should add that we went from Pemyangehi to Dar- 
jiling by u straight lino across the hills within two 
days. The ordinary traveller’s route at lesser eleva- 
tions is generally considered to occupy five or six 
marches. 

I may mention as a chara(!tcri^tie of these hills, — or 
at least of those parts of them through which our routes 
lay, — the absence of game birds and animals. With 
the exception of an Argus pheasant, which startled us 
by its loud cry and then flew across our road on Tanglu, 
and a specimen of the Sikkim ])heasant, or greenblood, 
shot by one of my party amongst the junipers at Charati, 
we saw absolutely nothing in the way of game. As 
regards the smaller kinds of birds, singing-birds and the 
like, we observed a great variety; many of them being 
of the ordinary European sorts — cuckoos, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and apjiarently a kind of nightingale. 
At times, indeed, the woods became quite v'ocal with 
their song. 

I have been somewhat jvarticular in noting the weather 
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daily. The frequent, almost constant, occurrence of 
rain, and tlie prevalence of clouds in all seasons, save 
perhaps six weeks or two months in the autumn, must 
be admitted to be a drawback and a source of trouble 
in marching in the Sikkim hills. 
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TllHoUfJlI 

NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 

JNTH()J)U(T1()X. 

Tmk luetlioil jiursued in recording this jonrnoy flifFers 
considerably from that followed in the j)revious por- 
tions of this volume, and so far from being a day to day 
journal, the record is a rajiid survey ol impressions 
made, and of the results of conversations and enquiries 
held. The remarks now required, therei'orc, by way of 
introduetiou are rather ol’ a snj)]>lementary than of an 
explanatory nature. 

In attenqiting to explain the geography of Xepal, 
one is led to note the in many waj's remarkable 
analogy between it and its sister iiinnil.iyan valley of 
Xashmir. Justus the term Kashmir is employed to 
express the geographical extent of the territories of the 
Mahiinija of Jammun and Kashmir, as well as the Vale 
of Kashmir itself, so is the term Nepal used for the 
Valley of Nepal, and also for the whole of the extensive 
dominion of the (Idrkhas. Like the Valley of Kashmir 
also, the Valley of Nepal is but a small portion of the 
entire territories. Taken as a whole, Nepal, in the 
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more extended use of that word, i.c , the Gurkha pos- 
sessions as they are now constituted, occupies a portion 
of the .mountains between the C’entral and Southern 
Himalayan Ihintres, and the whole of the inoutane 
tracts on the southward slopes of the Southern 
Jlimalayas, toi^cther with a similar portion of the 
Tarai at their feet, from the llritisli province of 
Kuniiinn on tlie we>l to Sikkim on the east. They 
liave thus Tibet on their northern, and llritish territoiy, 
— Oudh, the North-West Pr-ivinces, and J3enoal proper 
or the Lower i’rovimes — on tlu ir southern borders. Gf 
this rei;ion, some oOO miles in length by say 1:20 miles 
of average bivadtli, and so comprising an area of about 
(i0,00() sijuare miles, Ni'-piil proper is a mere valley, 
about si.\teen miles long by .is many broad, lying 
in the midst of the huge spurs ol' the Southei'ii 
Hi mil lavas. 

The usual method of elneidating the complicated 
jdiysical geograjihy of the (idrkha kingdom is by an 
exposition ol' its river systems. Jiro.adly, it comprises 
tiie catchment areas of three separate rivers and their 
ailbu iits, which really form ])art of the great (iangetic 
system, viz., the (Hiagni in the we.st„ the Gandak in 
tiie centre, and the Kosi in the cast. The Ghagni 
system consists of six main streams in the hills, called, 
the Kali, Swetiganga, Karnali, Bheri, Sarjii, and 
]lapti, occupying the country between Nandudevi, 
25,000 feet, (in Kumiiunj and Dhaulagiri, 27,000 
feet, both in the Southern Himalayas. Of these the 
KiiH, Karnali and Bh^ri rise in the Central Himalayas. 
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The Gandak system, locally known as the Sapt Gan- 
claki, consists of seven streams, the Naruyani, Swcti- 
gamlak, Marsyundi, Biiria Gandak, Daranidi, Gandi and 
^'irsiili Gandak, lying between Dhaulagiri and Daya- 
bhang, 23,000 feet. Several of these rise beyond the 
Southern llange. Like the Gandak the Kdsi system, 
locally the Sapt Kausiki, consists of seven main streams, 
viz., the Milamclh, Bluitia Kd.-'i, Tiimb:! Kosi, Likhii, 
Dudkosi, Aran and Tainbar. Tliese rise between Daya- 
bhang and Kang'dianjanga, 2^,000 i'eet ; the Bhdtia 
Kdsi and the Aran risintr bevond tlie Southern llange, 
the latter, indeed, having a long course in Tibet. 

It will thus have been observed that the bounding 
mountains of these three great basins in the southern 
Jl innilayas, are Xandadevi, Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang and 
Kangchanjanga. .Nandadrvi is about 200 miles from 
Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang about 1 M) miles more to the 
east, and Kangchanjanga some 130 miles further 
.still, and, as has been already exjdained in the ease of 
Sikkim, from each of these great pivots there run 
•southwards to the Indian plains mighty spurs, which 
form the watersheds between the three river basins 
already described. As, again, the tributaries of these 
rivers unite within the hills, so that in each case 
there is only one outlet into the jdains, Nepal is 
divided into three great natural divisions entirely 
surrounded by mighty mountain walls.* This is the 

* This is only partially true of the Ghagrii basin. The 
afBiictits of tlio Karniili, its chief trilmtary, unite in the hills, but 
the Kdli ami the llapti join it in the plains, finding their way 
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story of the configuration of the country on the Indian 
slopes oi‘ the Soutliern Jliniiilayas tlirougliout. The 
readers of this volnnie will have already' found it* to bo 
so in Kashmir and Sikkim, and it is equally so from the 
bounding g<n-gc of the Indus on the west to that of the 
Jlrahmaputra on the oast. 

Xow, it is clear that the afikionts of the three great 
rivers of Nepal must drain towards dilferent centres 
and leave intervals between thtni on the lower slopes. 
In that between the tJandak and the Kd.^i lies the 
niountain-loeked \ alley of Nepal, drained by the 
Bagmati, which eventually finds its way to the tianges 
on its own aeeonnt. However, the general character of 
these mountains is a perpetual sneeession of vast ridge.s 
with narrow intervening glens, open valleys likt' Nepal 
being very rare. 

As v.e have already sciai to be the ease with the 
Himalayan districts id’ Kashmir and Sikkim there is an 
enormous variety of climate to be found in Nepal. 
Mr. Brian Hodgson divides tin; Nepal Himalayas into 
three longitudinal zones of climate, and his remarks 
have been thus summarizisl l)y .Mr Clements Mark- 
ham : — “ The lower, coiuprisiug tin; 'Dun.s or iMiiris 
(submontane lowlands , the Bhawar or Sal {S/iori‘a 
rob n •'si a) Forest, and the 'I'anii ; the middjo between the 
Duns and the snow line ; and the upper or alpine. 

through the lulls by tluansc-lvos. Strictly the Ilapti occupies tho 
same position h(‘twi:en the Kiirniili and tho (landnk as the 
Bagmati does between tlie tlandak and tho Kwi, as explained in 
the next paragrajdi of the text. 
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Tlie first ranges from tlie plains to 4,000 feet; tlic 
central from* 4,000 to 10,000 ; and tlie upper from 
10,000* to 29,000. The amount of heat and cold in 
these several zones depends almost entirely on the 
elevation, there heing a diminution of temperature 
equal to 0“ or .‘U° Fahrenheit, for every thousand feet 
of height. Huf as regards moisture, every movement 
to the west and nurtli-west brings the traveller 
into a drier climate and takes him fnrtlicr also 
from the line of tlie rainy monsoon. The ridges, too, 
being in the direct line of the monsoon, cheek its 
jirogrcss, aijd tlieir height has an effect on tlie amount 
of moisture in adjacent valleys. 'I'lius there are great 
differences of climate even in place's of equal elevation.” 
Climate of course affects vegetation, and in “ascending 
the gorges from the Tarai to the alpine ridges, the 
traveller passes through three zones of vegetation. In 
the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the i‘y. 7 and mm, banyans and p'lpah, bamboos and palms. 
The central slopes are clotlu'd with oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and pear 
trees, thorns, ash and elm ; and the upper region is 
that of junipers, Jarches, ^-ews, poplars, dwarf rhododen- 
dron.s, hollies, birches, and willows.”* Mr. Hodgson 
has also shown that the climate has affected the fauna, 
of which an unusual variety exists in Ndpal. 

So much for the geography of Nepal as an expression 
for the dominion of the (birkhas ; let us now turn to 
the valley itself. As has been above said, the Kosi 
and Gandak systems are divided by great spurs tending 
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southward from Dayabhang to the plains of India. 
Almost immediately after leaving the great mountain 
these diverge somewhat to the east and west, crehting a 
fresh drainage area in the interval between them. This 
is the basin of t!ie Ihigmati and its affluents, which 
follow.s on a small scale ]>rocisely the character of the 
basins of the (ihagni, ( Jandak and Kdsi, except that it 
comprises an ('])en and vitv iertile valley, and hence, 
though it is the smallest, it is the most important 
district in all the land. 'I'he Valley , of Nepal is there- 
fore enclosed on its northern side by the immediate 
offshoots of Davabhanir, on the east and west bv its 
spurs running to the south, and on the south by sub- 
sidiary spurs running inwards again from these. It.s 
average elevation is 1,5(111 fetd. and that of its mountain 
walls from 5, 0(H) to ^,()()() feet; so it belongs to Mr. 
Brian Hodgson's niiddli' zone of climate. 'Fhe bounding 
mountains and ranges are, on the north, Shevpuri, and 
round to the south by the east Manichur, Mahildcv 
Pdkhra, lianichauk, I’lntlchauk and Mahabharat ; then 
round to the north again by the west Chandragiri, 
Indrathan or Ih'vclnmu, Nagiiijnn and Kukanni. The 
gorge fd the Iklginati between tin* .ISIahabharat and 
Chandrjigiri liange.s, like* those oi the Jhelam in Kash- 
mir and of the d'ista in Sikkim, is the only outlet 
through the southern mountains. 

The valley .surl’ace, though in many part.s much 
broken into b}' inward .spurs from the bounding ranges, 
especially from Kajurjun and Indrathan, i.s entirely 
alluvial, and so once again there i.s a marked analogy 
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to Kashmir : for it lias two distinct levels, the 
lower one hehig that of the lands iniaiediately round 
the Bagmati and its tributaries, and the higher one 
that of the old alluvial jilain, into which the streams 
have now cut such deep furrows. The ivhole valley is 
thus extremely fertile, the lowlands or kholm being 
especially adapted to the cultivation of rice and “wet" 
crops, and the ujilands, or tt'irx, to that of such cereals 
as wheat, and other “ dry ” crops. Tlie clioicest lands, 
however, are tho.se jiear the bases of the surrounding 
hills, which combine tbc avantages of the lower and 
higher lands; because, being uplands, they enjoy the 
salubrity consequent on good sul)soil di'ainage, and 
being close to the soiirces of the streams, they admit of 
free irrigation. Nepal has, too, the advantage, — in 
this respect a decided one— over Kashmir, of being at 
an elevation which permits of a double harvest every 
year. 

Premising that the lowlands of the Nepal Valley are 
far more unhealthy than the uj)lauds, and that the bulk 
of the inhabitants dwell in the latter, tlie climate may 
be called most bealthy. d'lie general seasons are those 
of the tropics, c^old and dry from October to March, 
hot and wet from April to September. Spring and 
autumn are, however, fairl)' marked, the weather from 
March to ilay and from September to December being 
delightful, while the rains from June to August are 
genial ; but the winter, ?.c., .January and February, is 
cloudy, damp, with rain or snow, and disagreeable. Ihe 
chief features of the climate are, on the whole, equability 
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and temperateness ; “ for months together the ther- 
mometer hardly ranges 5° day and night ” about (50® 
Fahr., the winds are moderate except in March, and the 
electrical disturbances infrequent. 

The people under the swa}- of the Gorkhas are many 
and various, both in characteristics and origin. Thus 
there are the Illaitias in the great heights, who are 
Tibetans in language, physical characteristics, manners, 
customs and dress. In the central regions we have in the 
Avest the Magars of the lower hills and the Giirungs 
of the middle and alpine heights, the Ncwjirs and 
Miirmis of Nepal proper, and the Kinintis and Limbiis of 
the east. All these are ^Mongoloids, and to them must 
be added the Parbatias, a mixed race sprung from the 
intercourse of Hindi! refugees from the jdain*? with hill 
Avomen. The chief tribe of the Piirbatias, called the 
Khas, together Avith the other I’arbatias, the ]\Iagars, 
and the Gurungs, form, as Gorkhas or Gdrkhalis, the 
dominant race under conditions to be explained pre- 
sently. Lastly, in the central forests are wild aborigines, 
.such as the Cinpangs and Kusundiis, of whom very 
little is known. 'J'he fevc'risb jungles of the Tanli, 
again, are inhabited in Nepal, as elsewhere, by primitive 
tribes, called there genericaliy Awaliiis, whose position 
is peculiar, in that they can dwell with impunity in 
places where the terrible wc/v/Zor malarial fever is sure to 
destroy the rest of their kind and that quickly ! 

Ihc general status of all these tribes and races, 
except the Khas, is that of nomadic cultivators ; but a 
tew, such as the Newiir.s especially, have long become 
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stationary cultivators, and the Giirungs are still for the 
most jjart pastoral. There are no craftsmen, generally 
speaking, proper to any of them ; stranger and helot 
races, located among tlicm from time immeinorial, 
being their smiths, potters, carpenters, curriers, &c. 
The Newars only have a literature, wliicli is, however, 
wholly exotic, and they, too, arc alone at all advanced 
in art and architecture, following chiefly Chinese, but 
also Indian models. As to the IMi’batias the generally 
accepted idea abuul their rise is, that when the Muham- 
madans began to conquer and ill treat tin; Hindus of the 
plains. Brahmans and liajputs in numbers were driven 
into the western lulls of Nepal. They mixed with the 
spirited but rude Buddhistic inhabitants, and the 
Brahmans, as they have done elsewhere in India, con- 
vertetl manv of them to their own views of religion by 
a judicious manipulation of their prejudices. In this 
way the highland chiefs and their most prominent 
f)llower.s became “Bajputs,” and so did the mixed ofl- 
spring of the hill woman and the refugee from the 
plains. Thus aro.;e the now powerful Khas Tribe, the 
result of BriUunan nn'xalliaiices, the Iktharias or descen- 
of Ihijputs and hill w'omen, the Tlnikuris or mixed 
dc.scendunts of persons of royal blood, and the Sahis or 
Siihs, the similar forefathers of the present royal frmily. 
All these are Barbatias, a term which jji’operl}' means 
“ mountaineers,” but which is applied in Nepal only to 
these tribes, who are Hindus, since they naturally 
adhered to the religion, as best they could, of their 
progenitors and teachers. 
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The Khas or Parbatia Tribe proper — for the ambition 
of the other Parbatias above-mentioned wjs to rank as 
Khas — <jradualh' established their own little m{\narchy 
in the Gorkha tract to the north-west of the Nepal Valley; 
and until tlie middle of the last century, when they 
spread their pow<'r over a wide dominion in the Hima- 
layas — as will be briefly related shortly — the Khas 
d 3 'nasty of Gorkha seems to have been of the ordinary' 
petty hill type. But after this performance they be- 
come the most important and leadin" people in all 
these hills, taking tlu-ir name of (Jorkha or Gorkhiili 
fi’om their habitat. Associated with them in their con- 
quests, and sharing its fruits in a subordinate degree, 
were the hardy and warlike races of the ilagars and 
Giirungs, between whose women and the Khas is still 
going on much the same ])rocess as formerlv obtained 
in the case of the Brahmans and Ka jpiits and the hill 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
become Hindus and Parbatias— Gdrkhas and (hirkhalis 
— “with a difference.” 

The Hindus of the plains, of course, cairied with 
them their elaborate .system oi’ //o7/v/.v, or caste and tribal 
subdivisions, into the hills, and this with necessary 
alterations they' confined on their descendants in the 
mountains, who in turn conferred them on the Magars 
and Giirungs. In this way hasari.sen a curious mixture 
of sept and family nomenclature which is peculiar to 
the Nepal Himalayas. AVithout going into too minute 
subdivision it will be us well to note here that the chief 
septs of the Khas are the Tluipas, Bishnyats, Bhandtiris, 
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Kilrki's, Kliankas, Aclhikuns, Bislits, Kunwars, Baiiiyas, 
Dam's, Gliarti!?, and Khatns ; of the Magars, the Eanas, 
Thapas^nd Alayas. The Gurungs do not appear to 
have as yet collected their subdivisions into septs. 

These three Hindu Tribes ofKhas, Magar,and Gurung 
form tlic militar}- population of Xtipal (though Limbus, 
Newiirs and others are found in the army), and are all 
Gdrkhas or Gdrkluili's ; but it seems that the descendants 
of all the original iidiabitants of G(irkha that “came 
over ” into the Xepvil Valley with them also call them- 
selves Gdrkhiis, though they cannot be Parbatias.* The 
term Gorkha, again, has a se])avate signification when 
apfilied to the persunel of the British Gorkha regiments, 
where the object is to get a soldier suiiable to us rather 
than t(» support local prejudices as to intertribal 
superiority. In the British regiments the Gurkhas par 
are the Magars and (J finings, there preferred 
to the Khas, who lord it over them in their own country ; 
while with the Khas are ranked theThakun's or Gorkha 
Bfijputs. The following are also enlisted, though con- 
sidered distinctly inferior to the above : — Brahmans, 
Khawas or men of left-handed descent from women 
about the Court, .some kinds ol’ Newars, and handicrafts- 
men (low castes) both o(‘ Xiiwar and Giirkhii affinities. 
Formerly also men from Garhwal and Kumaun, both 
British territory, were taken, but these last were never 
held to be such good soldiers as the Gdrkhas and the 

■^Oldfield, Slcefches from ^scpdl^ Vol. 1., p. 44, liowcver, has a 
difl'erent view as to the application of the terms Gdrkhali and 
Parbatia. 

VoL. II. 
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inhabitants of the Nepali dominions. It is sometimes 
argued that only the inlei'ior population* of Nepal find 
their way into our Gtirkha regiments ; hut, tliougli it is 
true that wo, as masters, do not put the same value on 
the Khas as he does himself, still our Gdrklia officers 
do minutely understand the racial history of the recruits 
that present themselves, and know exactly wliat kind of 
men should be procured and what can be tolerated 
when better material fails them. Regarding the per- 
sonal charactei'istics displayed by ^liem in our service. 
General Sale Hill, who served for many years in the 
First Gdikhii Ligfht Infantrv, has written tlius ; — “As 
compared with other Orientals the Gdrkhas are bold, 
enduring, faithful, frank, very independent and self- 
reliant. In their own country they are jealous of 
foreigners and self-assertive. They hate and despise 
Orientals of all other creeds and countries, and look up 
to and fraternize with Europeans, whom they admire 
for their superior knowledge, strength, and courage, 
and whom they imitate in dress and habits. They are 
very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their 
habits, kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 
Their wives are in consequence less ^.^hy and reserved, 
and have more freedom than those of other natives, 
reciprocating their affection, looking carefully after their 
uniform, and cheerfully performing all culinary and 
domestic duties. Such of our men as have not formerly 
served in their own national army, have been principally 
employed as field labourers, coolies, and so on. Few 
real Gdrkha recruits know Hindiistani, or, in fact, any- 
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thinj' but woodcraft ; but they all show gi'eat zeal in 
acquiring information, though they are slow witted, 
and a? a rule take much longer than other classes of 
natives in learning their drill and passing into the* 
ranks. As a rule on joining they are unsophisticated 
and dirtv, and the first lesson tliat has to be taught 
them is that ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.’ They 
have then few prejudici's of ain* description, ‘ caste’ or 
otherwise. Their chii'f vice is gambling, to which the}' 
are greatly addicted. Though hot-tempered and easily 
roused, they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, 
and extremely amenable to discipline, so that punish- 
ments are of rare occurrence. From the warlike 
qualities of their forefathers and the traditions handed 
down to them of their military jirowcss as conquerors 
of Nepal, they are inilmed with and cherish the true 
military spirit. 'I'lieir comjiact and sturdy build, 
powerful muscular develojiment, keen sight, acute hear* 
ing and hereditary education as sportsmen, eminently 
capacitaie them for the duties of Light Infantry soldiers 
on the mountain side ; while their acquaintance with 
the forest niake.s them as ])ioncers in a jungle almost 
tinrivalled, wherc.with their kukrk, or knives, as general 
instruments, they are quite at home. Jjastly, the 
bravery displayed by them in their contests with the 
British affords ample proof of the dogged tenacity with 
which they can encounter danger and hardship.” 

The people who chiefly occupy the Nepal Valley and 
whom the Gorkhas first conquered are the Newars, still 
the most advanced part of the population in the arts 

R 2 
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and amenities of civilization. They may be called 
Jluddhists, but even before the Grbrlchsi irruption, 
Hinduism had greatly advanced among them? and it 
lias naturally done so much more since ; so that now 
about one-third of them are Hindus, or as they are 
called Saivamargi Ninvars, their Buddhist fellow-country- 
men being called Baudhamargi Newars. But oven of 
these last at least half, if not more, are neither one 
thing nor the other, worshipping Saiva gods and 
Buddhist deities with equal ji’ecdoin ; and all have 
adopted the Hindu system of caste in utter forgetful- 
ness of the first princi2)les of their creed. . The Saiva- 
nnirgis are divided into the usual ‘ castes,’ and from 
among them were sprung the royal families overthrown 
by the Gdrkhas. d he Baudhamurgis may be generally 
divided off into priests or Banras, orthodox Buddhists 
or Tldiis, and heterodo.x Buddhists or Japhus, these last 
forming the bulk of the jiopulation. In each case their 
status is hereditary, and their subdivisions also, in 
true caste fashion. ..\s a race, the Newars have now 
naturally sunk to a secondary position in Nepal, but 
still some classes of the Saivamargis take employment 
as soldiers and hold their heads high,, nor does it appear 
that the Gorkhas f(jund them unworthy enemies. The 
trade, the arts, the crafts, jind the agriculture of the 
country seem also to be practically in their hands. 

J he extraordinary density of the population of the 
iNejial Valley will be alluded to in the succeeding pages, 
and it will here suffice to remark on the chief towns in 
it, which arc Kathmandu, Patan, Kirtipur and Bhiitgaon. 
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Previous to the Gorkha conquest the cities of Nepal 
were walled in, but the walls have now disappeared and 
the suburbs are numerous, owing to the rule, pretty 
strictly adhered to, that only higli-caste Hindils should 
dwell within the c'ity limits. Inside these each city is 
divided into toln^ or squares, the central one, or darbor, 
being the site of the royal buildings and tiie ])rincipal 
temples. The palaces themselves consist of a number of 
small squares or quadrangles, giving on to the darhdr, 
that at Kathmandii, as the Gorkha capital of the valley, 
being the must important. Previous, however, to the 
Gorkha supremacy the Hhatgaon Darharwas the largest, 
whilstthat of Patan was, and is still, the most picture.sque. 
Kirtipiir Durbar is practically a ruin. The various city 
squares are not regularly situated with reference to each 
other, and the stre.;ts between them arc narrow, paved 
with bricks or tiles, and quite undrained ; hut the houses 
are strongly built of red burnt-bricks, roofed with red 
tiles, several stories in height, and on the whole sub- 
stantial and comfortable. 

Three out of the four cities of the Nepal Valley are 
decidedly large ; Patau the largest having some 00,000 
inhabitants, Kathmandu say 50,000, Bhatgaon 50,000, 
and Kirtipur 5,000. I'hcy were all “ royal ” cities in 
the days of the Nevvar kings, though Kirtipiir was 
latterly subject to Patan. Kathmandu contains oiie 
good Hindii temjjle, the Talijii ; the military council 
chamber, or Kdt, a place of historical importance j a 
picturesque market called the Kathmandii Tdl ; the 
Court of Justice or Dhansar j several imposing noble- 
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men’s houses in a bastard modern style ; — all in the 
neighbourhood of the JJarbiir : besides the Kathisambhn 
and I 3 ('»dhmandal, Buddhist structures of some 'archi- 
tectural pretensions. Outside it are situated the parade 
ground, or 'riuiiuli Ivhct ; Thiij)athali, the palace ot the 
iVIini.sters and virtual rulers of the land ; the old temple 
of Mahankal claimed 1 )\' both Hindus and Buddhists; 
the beautiful tank or reservoir of Baiu Bdkhri, a relic of 
the Xewar days ; the Jb'itish llesidency, and the cele- 
brated hill and ivligious imildings of Sambhunath. 
Piitan, or Lalitsi J’iitau, which i> close to Kathmandu, 
was ruthlessly despoiled by the tbirkhiis on their irrup- 
tion and has never recovered the ruin then thrust upon 
it. It is still a dila[)idated town with a depressed air 
rlbout it, but its Jtarbar is the most ])icturesque in the 
countrv, chieflv because the tasteless tJorkhas have never 
left the old arcliitecture of the Xewfirs alone. It con- 
tains also many fjiar-s or ci/itlras, ic., ancient Buddhist 
monasteries, and some important temples, such as those 
of ilaclihhidranath and Sakya Singh or Malnibuddh ; 
and outside it are lour im])ortant Buddhist remains, 
attributed locally to Asdka. Kirtipiir, which is not 
tar from either Batan or Kathmandu,^ was even worse 
treated by the (Jdrkhas than Batan, and is now more or 
less in a state ot ruin ; but it contains good Hindu 
temples of Bhairava and Oanesa, and a Buddhist one 
called Chilandev, which is among the be.st remains in all 
the valley. Bhatgaon, further away, but still at no 
great distance — only some seven miles from Kath- 
mandu is a flourishing, lively, thickly populated town. 
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cleaner, better preserved, and more imposing in appear- 
ance than anj of the others. It contains, besides the 
Darbai^ a small square called the Taumari Tdl, in which 
are the temples of Bhawani and Bhairava ; and outside it 
arc the reserv'oir of Siddhi Pokhri and the temple to 
Clanesa known as the Siirij Banaik. 

It is desirable iilso, to say something of the district and 
town of Gdrkha. The Gorkha di.strict lies to the north- 
west of the Nepal Valley in the region between the 
Trisul-Gandak and Marsyandi aniucnts of the Gandak, 
and is drained by tlie Daraindi and Gandf rivers. The 
town is situate on the lelt bank of Daramdi and con- 
tains some 10,000 inhabitants, but its Barbar is mostly 
now in ruins, and there is nothing noteworthy in it as 
to architecture. AVithin the district are also the towns of 
Palpa andPdkhra. The former is the original “ home ” of 
the Khas tribe, and the latter is a largo flourishing town 
on the Swetigandak, situated in a valley which is large 
for the Himalayas, but unfortunately not capable of 
natural irrigation. 

AVe must now jiass on to a rapid survey of the more 
i*ecent history of Nepal. AVithout inquiring into the more 
or less uncertairi traditions of the ancient rulers of the 
valley, it is sufficient to say here that in the middle of 
the last century the representatives of the well-known 
Hindu Mall, or Malla, dynasty of the Newars were still 
ruling. There was not, however, one king over the 
valley, and small as it is, — some 250 square miles only 
in area, — the power of the Mallas was split up into four 
distinct “kingdoms,” in true HimiUayan fashion, having 
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their head quarters respectively at Bhatgaon, Kath- 
mandu, Patau and Kirti})ur. At that moniffiit, however, 
Kirtipur was subject to Patau. The pettiness o£ these 
“ kingdoms” is best gauged by thefacts thatKathmandu, 
Patan and Kirtipiir are all within ihrir miles of each 
other, and that Bhatgaon is only seven miles away 1 
The purely urban area of London would easily’’ include 
them all ! 

Though claiming a common descent, these little kings 
could naturally never agree, and about 1760 Ranjit Mall, 
the king of Bhatgaon and iioininal suzerain of the whole 
valley, called in the aid of Pritlivi Naniyan Sah, King 
of Gdrkha, against Pfitau and Kathmandu. However, 
the Kewjirs soon found out what a serious error had been 
thus committed and joined forces against the Gorklias. 
This induced Prithvi Naniyan Sah to attempt to conquer 
them, and he began by laj'ing siege to Kirtipur. He 
was, however, successfully and bitterly opposed, and it 
was not till four years after his lirst attempt against 
that town in 1765 that he succeeded in making himself 
master of Kepal, partly by fair fighting and partly by 
treachery and the manipulation of local class animosities. 
This conquest was accompanied by the usual atrocities, 
the effects of some of wliich are still apparent more than 
a century after the event ! 

Prithvi Karayan Siih, now master of the important 
districts of Gdrkha and Nepal, became a formidable 
highland monarch, and turning his attention to the 
hiUs contiguous to his eastern border overran the 
country of the Kir antis and Limbus as l‘ar as Sikkim. 
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He died in 1775,* and was succeeded by his son Singh 
Pratap Sah, who in the three years of his reign some- 
whatincreased tlie G(5rkha borders to the west. In 
177S his son Ran Bahadur Sah succeeded and began, as 
an ini'ant, a long reign. The history of lliis is one 
of steady progress as regards the Gorkha arms, and of 
the disgusting succession of murders and intrigues and 
atrocious cruelties as regards the Court, that one invari- 
ably meets with in the East. In Ran Bahadur Sail’s 
time the peculiarity of the Gorkha army of blind loyalty 
to the con.stituted authority for the time being without 
distinction of persons was very marked. It is this that 
makes the ‘‘ revolutions ” in Xepiil so liarndess, as it 
limits them to Court circles and prevents them having 
any elfect on the polities of the Gorkha nation at large. 
The Gorkha soldier is fir.>t and last a Gorkha, and it is 
of little moment to him who is King and who Minister. 
Thus it happened that, though the pepjde about the 

Court ill-treated each other without intermission in a 

♦ 

manner that is jiositively sickening throughout Ran 
Jlahiidur Siih’s reign of twenty-nine years,t the Gdrkhas 
enlarged their borders and swallowed up all the country 
in the hills as far as Srinagar, the cajiital of Garhwal on 
the Ganges, counting thus as vassals the Riijas of 
Garhwiil, Kuniaun and Juinla ; the last being suzerain 
of the Chaubisiii and Baisiti Rajas, a set of forty- si.v 

It is as well to note here that there is an extraordinary un- 
certainty about Nepali dates, oven the most modern. No two 
authorities agree about them. 

t That is, counting to his death ; but ho Avas only a regent for 
the last seven years. 
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petty states situated chiefly about the affluents of the 
Karnali 1 liver. • 

In 179.2 the Gurkhas made a successful raid* into 
Tibet ; but for this they were punished by tlie Chinese 
in a way that tliey still remember. In these operations 
both the Tibetans and the Gdrkhas sued Ibr British aid, 
and many hold that had it been granted in the fird 
iudanec, neither the Tibetan nor the Xepiili countries 
Avould now be closed to Uritish enterprise and com- 
merce. 

Ban Bahadur Sah's many cruelties more than once 
drove him into exile in Briti.^h territory, and in 1800 he 
abdicated in I'avour of his illegitimate son Girbanjuddh 
Sab. However, he was at tin* last again regent on be- 
half of this sou till HO?, when In* was killed in a Court 
alfray by his half brother, and Girbanjuddh Sah became 
absolute ruler at ten years of age. The cheerful 
acquiescence of the Giirkhas in the accession of this 
illegitimate son to the throne strongly exhibits their 
peculiar views of loy alty alrciidy referred to. 

The reign of this last prince was signalised at first b}' 
the extension of the tldrkha kingdom on both ilauks as 
tar as Kangni in the west and Sikkim in the east, but 
in the latter part of it the famous war with the English 
broke out. This was caused mainly by the arrogance 
of the Gurkhas and their tendency to encroachment, 
and ended in 1810 by their complete defeat and confine- 
ment within their ju’esent boundarie.s. In 1817 Girban- 
juddh bah died and left an infant son and heir, liajendra 
A'ikrain Sah, who was depo.sed in 1847 in favour of his 
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son Surendra Vikram Sah, reigningat the time when the 
journey now introduced was made. Since the days of 
(ii'rba»juddh Sah, and, indeed, since the war, the rela- 
tions between ihigland and Nepal, thougli strictly on 
})olitical grounds only, have been friendly enough: e.y., 
Ave have kept a Kesident at Katlimandu, and tlie Gdrkhas 
sided with us in the Mutiny ; but Englishmen are never- 
theless jealously excluded ironi tlie country. Internally 
the history is one long record ol plot and counterplot, 
palace revolution, atrocity and assassination ; tlie people 
at large living meanwhile in complete indiderence, 
satisfied to dw'ell under a liastard dynasty, and to be 
controlled moro htdico by a family of practically 
bored itary mi nisters. 

The Siili dynasty of (idrkha, and now of Nepal, claims 
descent from a youngt-r son of the Mewiir dynasty of 
Chittaur in Jlajpiitami, a family that became scattered 
over India after the famous sack of that ])lace in 
IbOlj by ’Alau’ddh) Khil ji of Delhi. Jn the same \vay 
the family of Jang llahadur Kan war, the ilini.ster of 
Nepal u]) to liis death in IS7S, claims descent from the 
royal refugees of Mewar, its members having, according 
to their own account, ja'ocured their title of Kan war cen- 
turies back from the IMjii <d the petty State of Satankdt 
in return for w’ar services. However, be this as it may, 
Bhim Sen (Ivhas) Thapu, the famous general and first 
minister of this line, seems to have accompanied Han 
Bahadur Sah into exile in IbOO in a humble capacity, 
and, on the latter’s accession to power in 1804, to have 
become sole minister in succession to Damodar (Brah- 
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niau) Paridd, vvlio was beheaded. Bhim Sen Thapa held 
power till 183U, and it was owing to his aggressive 
policy that the Nepali War came about. After surviving 
several attempts on his life he was at last tortured into 
cutting his throat, llic Fancies now returned to power, 
but in 1843 a turn of the wheel brought about a great 
beheading of them, and Miitabar Singh Thapa, nephew 
of Bhim Sen Thapa, became ^linister. He was mur- 
dered, it is said, by his own nej)hew, Jang Bahadur 
Ivanwiir, afterwards the great ^Minister, in 1S45 with 
the connivance of the King ; and Gagan Singh, one of 
the murdering part}', became Minister, but was himsedf 
shot dead in the following year. During the same 
evening, 14th Septeinhc*r, l^'l f), occurred a massacre 
in the Kelt, or military council chainher at Kathmandu, 
when thirty-one of the most inlluential men of Nepal fell. 
This jjaved the way for the accession of Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar to power, which he held for thirty-two years, 
being the first Minister of the Gorkhas in Nepal to die 
a natural death ! His life was often, — very often, — 
attempted, and even now things do not seem to have 
improved, for quite lately the old and revolting story 
of palace intrigue and murder has been enacted all over 
again. 


Maharaja’'* Jang Bahadur Kanwar Kana, as Sir Jung 
Bahadur, G.O.B., G.C.S.I., was well known to the 
English, owing to Ids long visit to England in 1850, 
and though he was closely connected with the Thapas, he 


* Maharaja, as a title, docs not necessarily convey the sense of 
“ territorial king,” the term for ■whicli is Maharajadhiraja. 
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came from a family of recent renown in Gorkha history. 
His great-j^andfather, Ham Kishn Kan war, took an im- 
portant part in the conquest of Nepal as a military 
leader ; his grandfatlier, lianjit Kanwar, was Governor 
of Junilii after its conquest ; and his father Bal Narsingh 
Kanwar was t|ie ])erson wlio cut down the murderer of 
Ran Bahadur tiah in 1 s()7. 

Before concluding these preliminary notes reference 
must be made to the architecture of Nepal, which as 
usual in India is mainly confined to religious structures. 
Hardly anything that the (iorkhas have erected in 
Nepal is worth}' of notice, but their inheritance from 
the Newiirs is rich indeed. The chief architectural 
objects have been already mentioned in describing the 
towns of Nepal, and it will now be sufficient to note 
their prineijial features. A brief account of the religion 
of the Nepalis must, however, be tirst given. 

The Buddhism of Nepal, such as it is, is based on the 
Dukpa doctrine ; but, as will have been perceived by 
the reader of these pages, it has been overlaid by Hindu 
notions. This influence is every whei’O visible : in the 
division of the Buddhist Newiirs into castes ; in the 
recognition of ^uoh divisions by their Brahmanist com- 
patriots and neighbours ; in the adherence of the 
majority of them to the practices of both Hindus and 
Buddhists ; in the general prevalence of Tiintrik wor- 
ship, as represented by Vajrasattva, the sixth Dhyiini 
Buddha, Vajrasatvatmikii his Avife or Sakti, and Ghan- 
tapuni his son or Bodhisattva ; in the admission of the 
divinity of the purely Hindu gods and of the images of 
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these into their shrines and temples, o.g., of <Tanesa, 
Mahadeva or Siva in the formsof Bhairava aifd Mahakala, 
Indra, and Claruda, and of Siva’s consort Parvati in 
the forms of Bhairavi and Kali ; in tiie adoption, — 
after a fashion of tlieir own it is true — ftf the Saiva 
phallic emblems, the and //c////; in t,he ji^enoral wor- 
ship of Matsyendraiiiitha or Machlundramith, a much 
Hiuduized form of the Dliyani Bodhisattva Bad- 
mapani or Avahikitesvara, aud of iFanjiisri, a mortal 
Bodhisattva of modern and Hindu characteristics. 
Manjusri is the patron saint of tlie Xcpal Valley, and 
Gdrakshanatha or ( Idrakhnatli, a little understood 
personage much mixed nj) Avitli i\Iachhindranath, of 
the Gorkhiis. Both an^ universally worshipjied. With 
the addition of these and of the Hindu ^ods above 
mentioned, the ordinary objects of veneration in Nepal 
are substantially those atl'ected in Sikkim as described 
at p. 169 above. 

In Nepal, Adi Buddha is represented by a })air of eyes, 
usually conspicuously placed on the capitals of cliaifs, and 
his emblem is a tiaine of fire. Tlie Triratna, or Buddhist 
Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma “ the Law,” and San^ha 
“ the Church,” is invariably represented^by three fiji;ures 
— that of Dharma being always feuiaU \ — which are to 
be found everywhere in every possible size and position. 
The fi ve orthodox Dhyani Buddhas have usually lixed 
positions in a temple ; Vairochana in the centre, 
Akshdbhya in the east, Ratnasambhava in the south, 
Amitabha in the west, and Amogasiddha in the north. 
The images of these are in shrines, and in addition 
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are to bo found sculptured slabs and figures of sizes, 
representin'^ or symbolizing many Buddhist and Hindu 
religi>ous objects, wliicli need not be detailed here. 

As to the actual architecture of the Xepal Valley and 
its import, some of the words of the late Mr. Fergusson 
in his groat work on the Jli-stor// of Indian and EaHlern- 
Jrc/iil(‘(-lnrc nui}' well be quoted here in support of 
the statements to be found further on. “ In Xepal,” he 
says, “ we have no succession of styles — no hi.story in 
fact — lor we do not really know when any of the three 
ivligicnis was introduced ; but what we find is the Vaish- 
nava.Saiva and Buddhist religions existing side by side 
at the pre.sent day, and nourishing with a rank luxuri- 
ance unknown in the jilains (tf Bengal, where probably 
their exuberance was checked by the example of the 
usliins. 

“ Owing to all the |)rincipal monuments in Xeiail 
being comparatively modern — all certainly subsequent 
to the fourteenth century — and to the ])eoplo being 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found 
in the plains, the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, 
as architectural objects, with those found in other jiarts 
of India. But, on the other hand, the very fact of their 
being modern gives them an interest of their own, 
and, though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic 
one, when it is said that in Nepal there arc more 
temples than houses, and moi’e idols than men ; it is 
true to such an extent that there is an unlimited field 
for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings are 
marvellously picturesque.” 
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Judgingfrom photographs and sucli nialeriuls as were 
available, INIr. Forgusson “had no hesitatioti in assert- 
ing that there are some streets and palaces in Kath- 
mandu, Bhiitgaon and Patan, which are more pictur- 
esque and striking as architectural compositions, than 
are to be found in any other cities iq India. The 
style ma}'^ be called barbarous, and the buildings have 
the defect of being principally' in wood ; but their 
height, their variet}'^ of outline, their wealth of carving 
and richness of colour, are such as are not to be 
found in Benares or any' other city' of the plains. 

“ The real point of interest in the architecture of 
Nepal to the true student of the art lies in its ethno- 
graphic meaning. When fully mastered, it presents us 
with a complete microcosm of India as it nas in the 
seventh century' wlien Hiuen Tsiang visited it —when 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical religion.s nourished 
side by' side; and when the distinctive features of the 
various races were far more maihed than they have 
since become under the powerful solvent of the IMuham- 
madan domination.” 

From all these causes Mr. Fergusson believed “ that 
if the materials existed, and it were ])ossible to write 
an exhaustive history' of the architecture of the valley 
of Nepal, it would throw more light on most of the 
})roblems that arc now perple.Ning us than of any 
other province in India.” 

Again he says: “ By far the most characteristic and 
l)e:mtilul temples of the Nepulis are those possessing 
many' storeys divided with sloping roofs. They are un- 
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like anythin" found in Bengal and all their affinities 
seem to be .vith those in Burma or China.” Again 
further»on, when speaking of the well-known doorway 
to tlic Barbar at Bhatgaon, portrayed in his and other 
works, he writes that it is “a singularly characteristic 
specimen of the ijtyle, but partaking much more of China 
than of India in its ornaments.” It is, indeed, so like 
an archway in the NankauBass near Pekin that he was 
at first inclined to ascribe it to the same age. “ 'Ihe 
Cliinesc example is, however, dated in 13 lo, and the 
Kejiali example according to IVlr. Hodgson was erected 
as late as 1 ?».!•, and 3'et their ornamentation is the same ! 
In the centre is Gai-uda with a seven-headed-snake hood; 
on either hand are Niigas with seven-headed hoods also, 
and the, general character of the Ibliaged ornaments is 
so similar that it is difficult to believe in so great a lapse 
of time between them.” 

Lastly, as a most interesting ethnological question, 
^Ir. Fergusson draws marked attention to the similarity 
between the architecture of Nepal and that of the 
Tuluvas, a peculiar isolated race in Kanara in Southern 
India ; the temple of Krishna at Patan and that at 
Mudbidri in Kanara being most remarkably alike. 

With these notes on the architecture of Nepal we 
must pass on to the account of the tour there in 
1 87 (*. 
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ri;marks on a tour 


NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 


Travelling by palanquins one day in May, 1870, from 
the British boundary of the Champaran district of 
Bibar, during the night, we reached the edge of the 
belt of the Nepali Tarai forest, at that point just ten 
miles broad; then, mounting horses, we rode through 
the forests and valleys of the lower range of hills, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, by an excellent cart road, 
to the foot of the Sisagarhi Hill, wliich we immediately 
ascended by an extraordinarily sharp and difficult in- 
cline, and on the crest found ourselves on a fortified 
hill-top, where we stopped for the night. Next morn- 
ing, crossing the Sisagarhi Range, we descended into a 
valley, and then ascended the Chandragiri Range, which 
commands a view of the valley of Nepal, the surround- 
ing mountains, and the snowy ranges beyond, — alto- 
gether a noble prospect. Then we descended into the 
valley, and were thence driven in a carriage to Kiith- 
mandil and the Residency. 

The thirty-five miles of distance through the Tarai 

s 2 
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and the low hills must he done at one march, between 
sunrise and sunset, in order to avoid the ntalaria, wliieh 
is much dreaded, especiall}' in the hot season., With 
the ponies we had it took us seven hours ; but, it' one 
had time to lay out one’s own horses, it migh^ be done 
in four and a half hours. The Nepali Government took 
•.’■reat pains with the road as far as the loot of the 
Sisiigarhi Hill; but the}', no doubt purposely, left the 
road over the hills of Si.sagarhi and Chandragiri as di(U- 
cult as pos.sible, regarding the very stiff’ ascents and 
descents as part of their natural fortifications, on which 
they so much relied. 

In Nepal itself we stayed a full week ; rode all about 
the valley ; visited the several cities and the numerous 
llindfi and Buddhist temples and other architectural 
remains ; saw the King, the Minister Jang Bahadur, 
the principal officers, and the troops ; and ascended two 
of the neighbouring mountains, ifom the summit of 
one of which wo were rewarded, after some hours of 
hard walking in heavy weather, by a view of the snowy 
ranges, of which there were actually counted no less 
than ten ! We received the most hospitable kindness 
and much interesting and useful information from the 
Ivesident, Mr. Girdicstone, and the’ greatest Gvility 
and attention i'rom the Nepal) Government. Indeed, Air. 
Girdlestone’s political ability and special experience ren- 
dered his conversation most interesting and instructive. 

The valley scenery of Nepal is, of course, very pretty 
and good, but it is not at all comparable to that of 
Kashmir, the glory of Nepal being in its architecture 
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rather than in its sccnciy. Still the scenery sets off 
and enhances the effect of the architecture by afford- 
ing a Wue background tipped with everlasting snows. 
The Nej)ali Hindu temple architecture is strikingly pic- 
tnresqiu', — perhaps uniquely picturesque in India, — 
being niodelled *)n that <d’ the Chinese pagodas, — ^torey 
piled upon storey, with co])per-gilt finials, minute wood-' 
carvings, and purple-enainelled bricks. It is all the work 
of the original Mongoloid Newar dynasties, vudently 
di>'i)laeed a century ago by the semi-Aryan Cdrkhas, 
whose modern temples are only a ieeble rellex of the 
structures at I’enares. The tyjdcal Ihiddhist buildings 
are second-rate sjjecimens ol' the northern Ihiddhist 
architecture, without any of the character and origi- 
nality we an^ accustomed to admire in the Sikkim- 
Bhutiln-'^ribetau style. 

I’he cultivation of the Nepal Valley is blessed with un- 
equalled advantages, and is carried on with the utmost 
industry. In ^lay we found a waving harvest of wheat 
awaiting the sickle, and I was told that almost all 
these lands had already \-ieldcd an equally good rice 
harvest within the agricultural year, and that many of the 
fields would yet yield special crops, — pepper, vegetables, 
and the like ! In short, most of the lands vield two 
harvests in the year, and some yield even three ! The 
chemical quality of the soil must be excellent, but one 
special cause of the fertility is the artificial irrigation 
I’rom the countless streams and streamlets from the 
neighbouring hills. There are, however, no lakes, such 
as those which adorn Kashnur. 
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The houses of the people— even of the rural peasantry 
— have brick walls and tiled roofs, being altogether 
much more substantial than the dwellings of the cor- 
responding classes of the plains of India. 

The surl'ace of the valley is difficult for roads, and 
consists of layers and plateau-like platforms, one above 
or below the other ; nevertheless, it is traversed by many 
strongly-made causewa^'^s radiating from Kathmandi'i in 
all directions. 

The champaign area of the valley is taken to be 250 
square miles, the length being twenty-five miles, with 
an average breadth of ten miles.* Its pojiulation is 
very dense, the whole [country-side being dotted over 
with villages and cottages. The number is not really 
known, but has been estimated to be 400,000 souls, — 
an apparently impossible number. That, however, 
it must be very large, is borne out by the fact 
that, excellent as the cultivation is, the land does not 
afford food enough for the people, a considerable food 
supply having to be yearly imported from the plains, — 
an important circumstance politically, of which the 
Nepalis are well aware. There is, indeed, the suburban 
population of four cities, including Kathmandu, which 
cannot be less in all than 120,000 souls ;f and if from 
250 square miles, one-fourth, — say sixty-five square 

* This would seem to he about the true area, though every 
writer varies. Brian Hodgson has 16 by 16=256 sq. m. ; 
Dr. Oldfield, 15 by 14=220 sq. m. ; Dr. Wright, 16 by 9=154 
sq. m. ; Dr. Allen and Mr. Fergusson, 12 by 9=108 sq. m. 

t Often estimated, indeed, at 165,000 : thus, Bhatgaon, 50,000 ; 
Kathmandu, 50,000 ; Patan, 60,000 ; Kirtipdr, 5,000. 
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miles, — be deducted for streams, roads, ravines, &c., 
there are left 185 square miles, on which it is possible 
that a dense suburban and rural population of 800 to 
1,000 to the square mile may subsist. Altogether it is 
probable that the population of the Nepal V^alley can 
hardly be less than 300,000 souls. 

The valley is destitute of the superior kinds of manu- 
factures, save those which pertain to weapons of war ; 
but there are all the signs of health, vigour, content- 
ment and alacrity in the general aspect of the people ; 
and altogether, if its cultivation, irrigation, communi- 
cations, habitations, works of art, and social organiza- 
tion be taken into consideration, the Nepal Valley 
affords a monument of what can be accomplished by the 
unaided genius and industry of the natives of India. 

It will have been observed that Nepal has been above 
treated as a small valley, and this is strictly and accu- 
rately the case ; though, from being the military and 
political centre, it has given its name to a great Hima- 
layan dominion adjoining British territory for over a 
length of 500 miles. This great territory, inhabited 
mainly by aboriginal or Indo-Chinese luces, was origi- 
nally ruled by a number of petty dynasties springing 
out of them. Some of these dynasties, however, were 
of a mixed race, coming from Ayran Eiijput fathers 
and aboriginal mothers, and among them was the 
dynasty of the Gorkha tract. 

The Gorkha district, for “ Grdrkha ” is the name of a 
place rather than of a nation, is situate near the junc- 
tion of several branches of the well-known river Gandak 
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within the Himalayan region, there called collectively 
the Trisulganga. It is inhabited, as above described, by 
half-caste Rajputs, who have the hardihood of their 
maternal ancestors, inhabitants of the hills, together 
with the higher qualities of their paternal ancestors the 
Riijputs of the plains. They do little ( in the way of 
cultivation, but are addicted to martial i)ursuits, and thus 
the Gurkha dynasty gradually boat down, or absorbed, 
all the surrounding dynasties, and overran all the 
mountainous country which now constitutes the Nepali 
dominion. 

Among the first of the defeated dvnasties was that of 
theNewars of the Ne])al Valley itself, which is quite the 
gem of the whole country ; and it was the Newar rule 
that made the valley what it is. The Ndwar& were much 
superior to the Gurkha people in culture and civiliza- 
tion, though inferior in organization and arms. I'hcy 
made, however, a protracted resistance to the invaders 
from Gorkha, during the course of whicli they asked 
aid from the British. This was in the early clays of 
our rule, and a British ex])cdition was sent, which be- 
came prostrated by Tarai fever and failed. After that 
the Newars succumbed, and Nejnil became Gdrkhuli, as 
the phrase is, meaning dependent on Gurkha. The seat 
of Government was transferred from Gurkha to Kath- 
mandu, the capital of Nepal, but Gurkha continues to 
be the painn—i.e., the mother state, from which the 
principal men still come, and the best troops are still 
drawm. Hence it is that, though the military and 
administrative centre is in Nepal, the political centre is 
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still at G()rkha ; aufl, if the Nepal Valley were to be 
occupied by an enemy, the heart of the dominion would 
be u'ntouched until Gdrklia was taken. This is an 
important political consideration. 

In scientific circles, the jealousy with which the 
Nepali GoveAiment guards its territory against the 
approach of knowledge has long been notorious. 
Nothing, however, will dissuade the Nepalis from the 
belief lhat topographical surveys, geological examina- 
tions, and Ijotanical collections, are either the precursors 
of political aggression, or else lead to complications 
which end in annexation ; and so the exclusion of the 
Nejiali dominion I’rom the gaze of science is religiously 
maintained. 

The Nepali Government is fond of stating its subject 
population at five millions of souls, including all the 
hills ail'd the strip of plains along their southern base ; 
but there are no data for such a statement, which, 
according to our general knowledge of the Himalayan 
regions, must be greatly in excess of the truth. Besides 
Nepal itself, there arc valleys in the territory, such as 
those of Gorkhii, l^ukhri, and so on, which are well in- 
habited, and so is a portion of the submontane strip ; but 
with these exceptions the area is very thinh' populated. 

In the trade between Nepal and British territory 
the former sends articles which either are luxuries or 
of secondary necessity, whereas she receives either 
food-supply or other necessaries, — a fact to be noted. 

The revenues are stated by the Ndpali Government 
to be one hundred lakhs of rupees, or one million 
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sterling. In this there is probably some exaggeration. 
The Resident, however seemed to think that lihe expen- 
ture could not be less than three-quarters of a miHion, 
and might have been more ; and as there was no debt, 
some inference may hence be drawn as to the fiscal 
resources. • 

The army serving with the colours has an effec- 
tive strength of 20,000 men. We saw 12,000 men 
reviewed at Kathmandu, but there are irregular troops 
scattered in the interior ; and as the militaiy system 
is one of very short service, it happens that nearly all 
the able-bodied men of the whole country have been 
trained to arms. Under certain circumstances, the 
military strength, represented by 20,000 men, might 
be multiplied many times. 

In the valley near Kahmandu there are arsenals and 
magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, 
thousands of stands of arms, small arm ammunition, 
and the like. It is remarkable that for all this they 
depend on indigenous manufactures, — a circumstance 
which, however creditable to their patriotism, must 
detract greatly from the military value of these things. 

There are no fortresses in Kepal, and the Govern- 
ment says that its trust is not in fortifications made 
by mortal hands, but to the natural fortresses with 
which the Maker of the mountains has endowed the 
country! How far this trust is justified by topo- 
graphical fact is a point on which I shall have some 
remarks to offer presently. 

As to the effective value of the Nepali troops, I 
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may say that it may be at once allowed that they are 
much the best troops possessed by any native state in 
India; 

Of the infantry, the material, as regards fighting 
men, is excellent, — hardihood, endurance, activity, 
cheerfulness ifi emergent trouble, being their known 
qualities, and such being the case, it is probable 
that they would display a high degree of courage. 
In mountain warfare their national qualities, with 
the addition of what may be termed their foreign 
drill and discipline, would make them admirable troops ; 
but they are inefficiently officered in the higher grades, 
all the military commands, divisions, brigades, and 
even colonelcies being given away to the relations and 
adherents of the Minister. Not only in general 
respects, but also dn details of newest improvements, 
an imitation, or attempt at imitation, of the Jiritish 
system is made ; and the drill and e.xercises — as seen 
on a parade ground, — are truly excellent. Field 
exercises and manoeuvres, too, are much attempted, 
but it is doubtful whether they are efficiently performed. 
As already stated, the rifles are manufactured in Nepal, 
and are made after the Enfield model, by hand not by 
machinery. Thus manufactured, they cannot be really 
efficient. 

As regards the mounted branch of the service, there 
is absolutely no cavalry worthy of the name, and a 
regimental moiuited officer rides a pony, not a horse ; 
nor could the Ndpalis ever command the supply of any 
appreciable number of horses. This is an important 
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circumstance, if ever the military strength of Nepal 
has to be measured. 

In the artillery the guns are mainly dragged by 
men, which is much the best plan for service in the 
hills. I saw the men mounting and dismounting their 
little guns, which they did in a very smart and handy 
manner. The very small amount of artillery drawn by 
horses is a circumstance to bo borne in mind, if Nepali 
power is ever to be exerted in the plains, for the 
absence of horses for artillery would appear at first 
sight to be a fatal defect. The Nepali Government 
has, however, a very large stock of elephants, and 
doubtless would reckon on that for the carrying of 
guns. There is a large supjdy of ordnance of various 
calibres, also made in Nepal. In every infantry 
regiment a certain number of the men are trained to 
gunneiy, but this would not avail in action according 
to modern warfare. 

The Nepali Contingent, in the support of the 
British troops in the Oudh Campaign of ISoS, did fairly 
well, and the native infantry regiments of our own, which 
are recruited within the Gorkhali dominions, have 
always been famed as among t!>c very best troops in our 
service. In the war with Nepal in 1815, the bravery 
and stubbornness of the Nepali soldiery called forth 
the respectful commendation of the British officers, but 
in their last war with Tibet, the Ndpalis by no means 
got the best of it, as the Tibetans were assisted by the 
Chinese, and the exhaustion of Nepali resources, which 
occurred on that occasion is still greatly remembered. 
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They, indeed, still speak with respect of some branches, 
at least, of the Chinese army, and that does not in- 
dicate a very formidable standard of military prowess. 

On the whole, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
all their merits and their aptitude for particular sorts 
of warfare, the Nepali army would be quickly destroyed 
if opposed in the open field to a civilised enemy. If 
the present army of Nepal, '20,000 strong, were to be 
drawn up in the open country, adjoining their own 
Tanii, in front ol’ a small mixed British force of, say 
0,000 men, armed and equipped with the newest 
a})pliances, and led by a commander who was at once a 
tactician and a strategist, they would be routed in a 
few hours. The fortitude of these mountaineers, and 
their tincture of foreign discipline, would be of no 
avail against military skill and science, and the re- 
sources of modern armament. I mention this latter 
point because, however absurd the idea may appear to 
some, the Nepalis imagine that they could hold their 
own in the hills against the British, and think that 
they might not improbably be successful in a general 
contest, and, in the event of the British power being 
shaken, could press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboaref. Their trust is in their natural forti- 
fications of mountains ; their ambition towards the 
rich plains and the sea-borne commerce. 

The Nepalis regard themselves as a Himalayan power 
placed between two Empires, the Chinese and the 
British, and except by general report, they do not seem 
to take any special cognizance as yet of other powers. 
It is to be hoped that we may never allow them to have 
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occasion for doing so ; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
that of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot help 
seeing that they have what Shakespeare would have 
called “a high stomach.” It is nearly certain, as a 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and the 
Gorkhalis would have divided between them the vast 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Nepalis are doubtless aware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Maharaja 
by the King of Nepjil, was thoroughly loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, from the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past ; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
against him, he was universally believed to have a life- 
tenure of supreme power in Nepal, as the Gorkhali 
King, styled Maharajadhinija, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take part in public affairs, though his person 
and office were regarded by the nation as. sacred. Jang 
Bahadur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives, 
and they had the chief appointments in the army. He, 
however, retained in his own hand the ultimate control 
of the military as well as the civil administration. His 
civil government was reporfod to be vigorous and suc- 
cessful and generally just, but it was nevertheless un- 
derstood that he was incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and mui'derers. 

If a revolution in Nepal were to occur, I hardly see 
how it could affect British interests, provided that there 
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were general peace in India at the time : but if we were 
ourselves i>n difficulty at such a moment, or if there 
were disturbances going on elsewhere, a revolution in 
Nepal might, perhaps, be awkward. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that if we were to be under the neces- 
sity of punishing the Nepali Government, — which we 
may trust will never occur — punishment could be easily 
inflicted ; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 
of the Nepali Himalayas there intervenes a long strip 
of flat territory, some 500 miles in length and of vary- 
ing breadth, but never exceeding twenty-five miles 
perhaps. It is partly cultivated and partly covered 
with rich forests, and could be easily seized and held by 
us. Indeed it affords, from its situation, extraordinary 
i'acilities for such an operation, and the blow would be 
immediately and severely felt by the Nopalis. Besides 
their distress at the loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they most desire expansion, the}' would fear the 
cutting off of some of their food-supplies, and of many 
necessaries which they receive by trade. It is to be 
hoped that su^h a decisive stroke would suffice as a 
demonstration of British power, even in grave contin- 
gencies. Moreover, it is probable that the Nopalis, 
who must be well aware of all this, would never pro- 
voke it. 

If, however, it were to become necessary to approach 
Nepal itself, that would be a much more serious busi- 
ness. 

Situated as we are in India, it is necessary for us to 
think of these possibilities beforehand, though we hope 
that they may never be realized, and it is far more 
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pleasant to think of the loyal conduct of Nepal for 
many years, — the useful assistance she i*tndered in 
1857 and 1858 affording an earnest of the good service 
she may yet render us, — and to mark the good cha- 
racter which her ])coplc hear in liritish territoiy, 
whether serving in the arm}', or whetliei’' emigrating as 
colonists and labourers into our hill districts, where 
new' industries are springing up. 

The relations of Nepal with Tibet form a constant 
subject of conversation w'ith the Nepali officers. There 
is some trade w'ith Tibet, not apparently of much im- 
j)ortance, cither as regards the' articles of commerce 
or the routes traversed, and there are disputes on the 
border constantly occurring, the nature of which is 
not precisely ascertainable. For some 3 ’ears an agent 
of the Nepali Government was stationed at Lhasa, but 
having, it wuis alleged, been much ill-treated, he was 
wuthdraw'n shortly before 187f5. It is, however, indi- 
rectly advantageous to JJritish interests that a Nepali 
Agency should be maintained at Lhasa, as by means of 
it w'e could obtain information. On. the whole, I 
could not make out that the situation of Nepal with 
respect to the eastern part of Tibet, — which is the 
really important part of that country, — is at all domi- 
nant, or even influential. The Tibetans would not 
probably mind the Nepalis in the least, except as 
dependants of ours. There are at least two passes 
practicable for troops between Nepal and Tibet, but, as 
lines of political and commercial communication with 
Lhasa, they are not nearly so important as our own 
routes by Sikkim nearer home. 
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Phu',!' .Vamen in Jamtmln and Kashmir tested by the 
Hkv. .1. H. Kvowles in Srinagar, 1886. 


A-chhabal or 
Achhawal 

Adutak Range 
Aha ten g Hill 
Aknin* 

‘AliVibad SarAi ^ 
Amariiatli 
Apliarwat 
Amit Nag or Anat 
Nag (^the same 
as Islamabad) 

Awat/i)ur {same as 
Wantfpiir) 


4ja--jT <tr 

cs-Tb 


Bahramgul 


Banihal 


Biiwan (same as Matan) 

Bhau Port 


Bhimbar 


Bijbiliara 


Bijli Sir Peak 


Bilaut 


B6dhgang4 Stream 


Brahm4 Peaks 


Brargarhf 


Bur has 

Butal Pfr Mount 



Balm Hanafn- jJ I b b 
’ddm 

B/iba Hanupha ^ J b 
Dm {same as 
Haiiafu’ddin) 

B^pani Rish{ (Baba- 
marisbi on the maps) 
Bdramula 


ChanibA «- g . 

Chargal 
Cbashma Shahi 
Chliut Pun {same 
as Chitha P4nf) 

Ghibal JW 

Chinab River 


II. 
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Chinani 
Chitha P4ni 

Dachhinpara 

D^ogol 

Dhaiisal 

Doda 

Dudganga 

Firozpur 

Earhat Bakhsh ^ 
Garden i^same as 
the Shalmar) 

Gil git 

G61abarg Hills {same 
as GuUbgarh) 
Gratawat 
Gugri Bal 
Gulabgarh Hills 
Gulmarg 

Hajau 

Harf Parbat <. 

Harmukh 

Hdthi Band ( 

Hazrat Bal ^ 

Hirapur 
Hundi Bal 

Islamabad 

Jaibr&r 

Jammtxn 

Kabtita. 

K&] Nag 


Appendix. 






^iXsJfc 


Kamliwan 
Kang Karewa. 
(same as Za^fran 
Karcwa) 

Kart 

Katha Kul 
Kbsigan 
Kliana Bal 
Kb^npur 
Kirancbi 
Kishtwar 
Konsar Nag 


j] y L0i S 

Konsaran Kutbar 

Kontlun 

Kotbar 

K6tH Jj/ 

Knila Sangar 
Kiinda Bal 


LadAkb 

Ladka Dbar ^ J 

La‘l Khan'? Kil‘ab JjJ 

La‘lpur 

Landar ^Jd 3 

Laru Lan 

Lukbbawan 

Lundri (^fawieasLAndar) 

Lunkot Mountain ul>^5CjJ 

Lupar Luinan 

Mabu Pass 
Manalguf 

Minas Bal ^ U 

Mancbbalini 
Mancbbul (sams as 
Mancbbalini) 
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Man Talao 
M^rtand 
Matai) 

Mfr 

Mir oMfl Sir Mountaiu 
Muhanpur , 
Nabari Mar 


. a ^ 

cr^ 


Nanga Par bat 
Nan Sur Range 
Naru Canal 

Nasmi Bugh ^ 

Nan Nagar Kar^wa ^ ^ 

Nausliahra 

Nishat Bagh 

Niir Chamba Cascade 


si) 


Padsliab Bagh 
Piiiidrenthan 
Psiiidun (same as 
Martand) 

Pangf 
Panpur 
Pantar/ Peak 
Pari Mahal 
Par6t 
Patau 

Pi'r Pantsal Range 
Poshidnii (same as 
Pus ban) 

Poshkar 

Prunish (same as 
Pi'mchh) 

Punchh 

Pushan 

Rdjauri 






Ram ban 

Rainpur Bund^la Jj^h 

Ramsu 

Ratan Pantsal 
Ratan Pir 
Ri mbiara 

Saifapur 

Samani ss““ 

Sanibal 
Sarai Sayyid- 
abad 

Sarpa San gar Peak 

Afy** 

Scojadar 

Sejahii 

Sh adi pur J it> 

Shahabad jbT^Uw 

Shakaru’ddm 

Shalmar Gardens ^IJU- 

Shankarachar (same 
as the Takht-i- 
Sulaiman) 

Shcrgarhi 
Shupen 
Skardu 
S6mhan and 
G6mhan Hills 
S6namarg 
Sopur 
Srinagar 

Sringabal Mountain 
Sudh Mahadeo 

Sundar Tab u,J^Jsju^ 

Sungalban 

Sungalwan (same as ^ 
Siingalban) 





Takht-i-Sulaim4n 
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Thatha Kfitf Vijlibuharu r'*? 

Thun (same as Thunna) Bijbihara) 

Thunna Yitustk ^iver (the same 

as the Jh^lam) 


U dhampur J ^ I 

XJdsur Kar^wa Walar Lake , 

Flar District Wantipur 

Ular Lake (same as Walar) Wardwan 

XJlar Dal (same as \l J Wastarwan Hill 

Walar Lake) Watlandar 

V^rnag Za‘fran Kar^wa 

V^shu Zebaiiwan 



(;l()ssarial index of vernacular terms. 


A. 

Abkild, excise, 39 

Achni. an apiiraiaoinent of a crop for 
Jand reveriuo purposes in ll^dera- 
batl, 37 

'Ailalat Murafa’, *265 
’Acljllat Diwaiii Hiusiirg, ilaa 
Aynv Fh'dHs ha rH/ci zamin hani'tn 
nM, u ham III a,<t, fi hauiin 
If tliere Lc a Paradise on the face 
<»f the earth, it is here, and it is 
here, and it is here, ii, 59 
Al’hha r-ri(tih, newswiitcr. ii, 77 
Jwdn, in llvderabaii, suptrvisor of re- 
venu»^ collection, 3 i ; a di.'«trict 
inspector of police, ‘25, *133 
Amh\ a noble, lOD, 1(J1, 1()‘2 
Amir Kabir, tlie Great Noble, a title of 
the jiremicr noble of Hyderabad. 
See SliainsuT-Uriiarii, 7, 03; ex- 
plained, xxiii. 

Amjitd, the deputy-master of a Huddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 219 
Anient, an irrigation daiii, 234 twiCy 2.'>4 
A nwii/i'attu. See Anient. 

’Arastu JciU, the Ari'^totle of the World, 
a title*, 37, 53, dl 
Arhtn, pin. of rul'?i {q r. ) 

AsafJiih, the A.saf of the World, a title 
of tile first JVizdm, 

'Asai, a pure Arab in Hyderabad, 22 
Asghar Jang, the lesser in war, a title, 
221 ; 

yt.iimf, a demigod, a clan of mortals in 
Himalayan Buddhism, ii, I7l 
\liary a scent, ‘‘otto of roses,’* 3t), 233 
A vafdra, a lorm of supposed incarnation 
in Jlimalaj^an Buddhifiin, li, 172, 
17(1, 177, 197 

Avatdri, adjertivo from avatdro {q. r.), 
li, 173, 215 

A leaf, first, 34; iianie of a malarial fever 
in NUpdl, ii, 228 

VOL. II. 


Awal Oi'hchd th<iy ah hhl achhd hai. 
Afahahhat fl owham har do SarJedr, 
It was good liom the first, and it is 
good now. There is friendshij) be- 
tw'eca the two Governments, 92 
Azirau’l limara, the higliest of the 
nobles, a title, 37, 58, (U, 101 


II. 

Jiahfit^ the (fracln Ara^u'ra. 211 
lUajh, a g^arden, 289, 291, 3''9 ; li, G, 
53, 57, 58, 73, 177 —the Gaiden, 
an old name for tJie Residency at 
Hyderabad, 117 

lUffjhhacha, tiger eub, a kind of cannon 
in Kashmir, 303 

Bdyhchalui rupees, rupees current at 
the Gardtn. .See Ihigh, 147 
Bahadur, biave, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxiii. 

Bahramn’dd.inla, the Murs of the State, 
a title, 175 

Baht, a bar.:e in Kashmir, 295 
Bajra. See Porjv. 

Bandukt i^hikari, a shooting punt in 
Ka.shii«ir, 295 

Banqala, a kind of sedan in Kashmir, 
‘li, 102. 131, 13,5 
Banyln^ a bojjt in Kashmir, 295 
Ikuiyaii, the /!< «.'< hid tea. 280; ii, 101 
Booh, a well or resei voir of water, 223; 

, li., 5, G, 88, 89, 90, 133 
Bdrddari, a summer-house, 229 ; ii, 58, 
93, 317 

Barak Jang, Rising Star of War, a title 
of an Arab .TamaMiir, 23 
JBdryir, a troopei in a 'laihduri corps. 
Barkauddz, an um.tiached solvlier in 
IlydcFubaO, 21 
BashirWddau 178 


V 
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BaldotU a syst^^m of land revenue paid 
in kind, by which the tenant gives 
up a share of his crop on appraise- 
ment, 138 note 

Bazar, a market or place of husine s, 
141, 142, 144, 182, 203 ; ii, 7, 
89, 134 

Ber, zyziphus jujnha, 2S0 
BhanfifATi exciseable drag produced from 
hemp in Hyderabad, 39 ; the canna- 
bis Jndica, ii, 13 
Bidr, see Vihdra, ii, 237 
Bln, son of, 228 

Bi’smi’llah (in the name of Hodl, a 
Muhammadan ceremony, 101 7wtc 
BVsmiBahVrrahrtuinVrrahim., in the 
name of God the merciful an i com- 
passionate, 164 note 

Bddhisattva, in Himdlayan r>uddbism, 
the son of a Buddha, ii, 170, 171, 
174, 175, 205, 209, 243, 244 
ButsMlcan, iconoclast, ii. 39 


C. 

Chnit, a Buddhist mortuary shiiue, 
ii, 174, 206, 210 
Chaitya. Sec Chait 
Chdkwdr, a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115, 120 

Chaika, upland ground in Hyderabad, 
211 

Chaman, a tray of fruit or flowers, 222 
Chaudharl, rural magnate in Kashmir, 
ii, 32 

Chankl, a police post in Hyderabad, 25 ; 

a postal station in Jaminun, ii, 104 
Chads (Turkish), a petty ohicer of the 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 23, 108 
ChhCkhor, a Buddhist prayer cylinder, 
ii, 173 

Chhotd, small, lesser, 155 
Chlbten, See Chait. 

Chihla, forty ; a ceremony at Hydera- 
bad, 202 

Chikd, a rope suspension bridge in Kash- 
mir, 296, 297 ; ii, 83, 107 
Chil, the pinus longifolia, 280 
Chin Kalich Khdn, Lord of the frowning 
brow, a title of the first Nizdm, 53 
Chir, the pinus longifolia, ii, 3, 4, 89 
Chirdyh, lamp, ii, 113 
Chobzani, heating with sticks to keep 
a crowd back, 92 

Chuhdr Mindr, Four Minarets, name of 
the chief gateway at Hyderabad, 84 


Chnmir, a ]dane tree, 287 
Chdo mat, nahin to kdlenrie, don’t 
touch it, or he will ^nap, 119 


D. 

Daftar, a revenue deiiartment in Hy- 
deiabad, 3l>, 37, 120 
Baftar-i-Maidthwdri, the d'>par*ment for 
collecting iho lewnues of Mardth- 
wdn in Hyderabad, 36 
Daft;ir-i Telingiinn, the department for 
collecting the revenues of Telingdna 
in Ily-erabad, 36 

Daftarddr, a supreme revenue official at 
Hyderabad, 10, 16, 36, 120 
Daftarivdlo . Sec Daflarddr. 

J)aitya, a <lenngod ; a class of mortals 
in Fliniilayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Bakhan, The South, 68 
I)aman-i'Koh, Skirts of the Hills, 269 
Danyd, a riot to enforce payment to 
troops at Hyderabad, 16 
Darbdr, a Stat‘< Council, 3 ; public 
audif-nce with the sovereign, 43, 75, 
81, 91, 92, 93. 261, 263, 265, with 
the Yiccn^y of Iridic, li, 143 : a 
central, square in a Nq)dli town, 
ii, 235, 236, 237 

Darbdr-room at Hyderabad, hall of 
audience, 232 

Daula, the State, a title at Hyderabid, 
xxiii. 

Ddru’l-Kdzi, the Kdzt ’s Court in Hyder- 
abad City. 29 
Deccan. See Dakban, 

Deoddr, a ee iar in the Hinidlayas, 281 
JJeshmukh, a rural magnnto and collec- 
tor of revenue in Hyderabad, 36, 
38, 69, 146, 161, 230, 238 
D4»hpdndya, a sup*u ior accountant and 
keeper of rpral revmiie rccoids in 
Hyderabad. 36, 38, 69, 238 
D^ihpati, loc'd funds in Hyderabad, 39, 
286, 295 

Deva, a god ; a cla.ss of mortals in 
Himdlayan BuddhiMin, ii, 171 
Dhydna, meditation, ii, 170 * 

IHlbu, a Bnddhist imuer bell, 487 
Diwdn, in Hyilcrjibad, tho Minister, 8, 
43, 58, 237. — In Kashmir, ?he 
Minister, 302, 309 7io'c ; ii, 48, 
58, 92. 100, 102, 123, 135, 137, 
138, 144 ; H high odicial, ii, 2, 4, 
5,7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 62, 66, 73, 
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92, 95, 136 ; saperinteodent o£ 
shawls, 300. — In Sikkim, a Minis- 
ter, ii. 164. 173 

Diwdnl, office dtvxin, 8; in Hyder- 
abad, the civil jurisdiction of the 
MimHer, 8, 167, 181, 206. 216, 
217, 236, 240.— Troops, at Hyder- 
abad, those under the Minister, 
115.-— Territories, in Hyderabad, 
those directly administered by the 
Minister, 35 • 

Diwdni ’Addlat, a Civil Court in Hyder- 
abad City, 28 ; lluzurg, the senior 
Civil Court, 29 ; Khurd, the junior 
Civil Court, 29 

Diwdnship, office of Minister, ii, 101 

JDomani, See Mendong. 

Dorje^ a “thunderbolt” among the 
Buddhists, ii, 173, 212 

Dorje lopen, the master of a Buddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 

JJof/iim, second, 34 

Dtitif a flat valley in Kashmir, 279 ; 
submontane lowlands in Nepdl, ii, 
224 

Ihinga^ a boat in Kashmir, 295 

Jhiugten^ a Buddhist relic-holder or 
lope, ii, 174 


F. 

Fahlr, a religionist, fanatic, 72, 78, 89, 
90, 164 ; ii, 6, 17, 24, 26, 27 

Fatwa, a decree or opinion passed by 
the Kiizl of Hyderabad in case.s of 
murder before sentence could be 
passed, 29 

Faujdarl, criminal jurisdiction, 215 ; 
— patdi, a rural police officer in Hy- 
derabad, 36 

Faujdilrl 'Addlat, the Criminal Court of 
Hyderabad City, 99 

Fi nuibain kar do Sarmi’t between each 
of the two Governments, 73 

Firuz Jang, Victorious in War, a title, 
54 

4 

G. 

Oach, a lime found in Kashmir, ii, 67, 
68 

Gandanwdl. a foreman of shawl weavers 
in Kashmir, 299 


Ganjdf an exciseable drug produced from 
hemp in Hyderabad, 39 
Gedurif a Buddhist monk, ii, 173 
Oelong^ a chief monk in a Galukpa 
monastery, ii, 173. — In Sikkim, a 
monk, ii, 173, 216 

Ghdlib Jang, Triumphant in War, a 
title of an Arab Jama'd£lr,«23 
Gkdt, a riverside ptalr, 288 
Ghdziu’ddln Khdn, Champion Lord of 
the Faith, a title, 54 
Ooinpa, a Buddhist monastery, ii, 175, 
176. —In Sikkim, a Buddhist chapel, 
ii, 204, 2u5. 217 

Gbtra^ a subdivision of a Hindu tribe or 
caste, ii. 230 

Granthf the Sikh Scriptures, ii, 36 


H. 

Habashi, an African Muhammadan in 
Hyderabad, properly an Abyssiniao, 
6 

Haidardbad, tho City of the Lion, i. ,, 
of 'All, 70 

Ifakikatf in reality, 265 
Hdlisikka rupee, a special coinage at 
Hyderabad, 17, 40 
Halysicca. Sec IldlUikka. 
llamdriiy a hot bath, ii 39. — In Kashmir, 
an apartment heated by warm water, 
ii, 96, 97 

Hdnji, boatman in Kashmir, 275 
Hash mat Jang, Magnificent in War, a 
title, 63 

JIawdldd)\ a petty police and revenue 
official in Hyderabad, 24 
Hikmat ^amali, judicious management, 
87 

lib saktdy it is pos.sible, 221 
litt, an umbrella and pinnacle of a 
})agoda in Burma, ii, 208, 209 
Hujra, a private chamber, 232 
llukka. a pipe, ii, 27 
Hu7idf (?) the chicoriuni intyhus, ii, 
Hyderabad. See Haidardbdd. 


I. 

Ijdnaddr, an excise farmer in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

*Ildka^ a territorial jurisdiction, 68 ; 
ii, 2 

In kc auldd men se hai. He is among 
their descendants, 258 

u 2 
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J. 

J6.g\r, a. feof, 7, 33, 34, 37, 43, 63, 69, 
108, 109, 146, 160, 161, 165, 167, 
176, 182, 210, 222, 223, 226, 236, 
250 

Jdgirdt, aVircle of jdgirs {q. v.) round 
Hyderabad City, belon^^ing to the 
relatives of the Nizdra, 7 

Jdgirdib'j the holder of a feof in IIv- 
deratad, 24, 39, 165, 167, 210, 
217, 223, 226, 227, 25-1, 258, 260 

Jdh, the World, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Jama’ddr, a local magnate, 223. — In 
Hydera))ad, a feudal commander of 
troops, 21, 23, 132, 133, 135, 168, 
184, 196, 202, 238, 260, 261.— 
In Kashmir, a superior menial ser- 
vant, ii, 27, 126 

Jamh'tr, a dagger used by the Arabs of 
Hyderabad, 22 

JamVyat, a small detached body of 
troops in Hyderabad, 24 

Jang, War, a title at Hyderabad, xxiii. 

Jarlda, alone, privately, 231 

Jauk (Turkisij), a detachment of police 
in Hyderabad, 25 

Jhdnpdn., a sedan, ii, 83, 102, 103, 108 

Jhdld, a rope suspension bridge in 
Kashmir, 296, 297 

Jiidna, wisdom, ii, 170 


KarJid {lit. unripe), sun-driel bricks, 
ii, 2. i 

Kadaf^ hridees in Kashmir, peculiar j 
wooden, 2U0, 296 ; of rough timber, | 
296 ; of stone on the Srinagar 
canals, 290 

Kadim., old, former, 262 
Kamkanni’ddanla, Prince of the State, a 
title. See Ghalib Jang, 23 
Kdnal. a plank bridge in Kashmir, 
297 

Kandi, the Edging. See Pdman-i-Kob, 
278 

a portable brazier in Kashmir, 
276 

Kdvgrly ii, 97. See Kdnqar. 

Kdrddr^ a civil official, ii, 67, 80 
Kar^wa, an upland ]dateau in Kash- 
mir, 284, 285 ; ii, 41, 42, 50, 73 


Kdrkhdiiddr, a manufacturer of shawls 
in Kashmir, 299 

Kardr, 100 Jdhhs (g. r.^ ».c., ten mil- 
lions. 

Kaifirgiri, octroi dues in Hyderabad, 33 
Kaid, an agreement for the paylnent of 
land revenue in Hyderabad, 38, 142, 
230, See 'pattd. 

Kaulmnna, an agreement, 126 
Kazi, the civil judge of a town, 53. — In 
Hyderabad, a‘'Muhammadan judge 
of criminal and customary law. — In 
Sikkim, ii, 164, 165, 214 
Khnirlhwdh (nid ii^htihdf an undoubted 
well-wislier, 265 

Khairu’nnissii, comely among women, a 
title, 119; sec Mihru’nnissd 
Khan. Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nubility, xxiii. , 

Khar, jungle grass in Kashmir, 278 
KharUa, a letter, 78, 89, 90, 91, 108, 
^ 217 ^ 

Khnru. the picrorhyza kurrooat ii, 55 
Khoui, lowlving laud in Ndpal, ii, 227 
Kiidchy a barge in Kashmir, 295 
Kimhtyar, an alchemist, 18'S 
Kitiihu'dld, a shorthand writer of shawl- 
weavers in Kashmir, 299 
Kulhi, the Ke‘*idency of Hyderabad, 
vS7 

KothI I’l mhih, the advice of the Ho- 
sidency, 87 

Kdtiral, ft chief of urban police, 24, 
206 ; ii, 77 

Kdtivdli, a police station, 141 ; police 
aOairs, 34 

Kotwjili ’Addlat, the police court of Hy- 
derabad City, 29 

Kukri, a Goik ha weapon, ii, 233 
Kul, an irrigation channel in the Iliuut- 
layas, ii, 10 


. L 

Lddaiiff, a Puddhist monk’s bouse, ii, 
174 

Ldhh, a hundred thousand, 7, 9, 20, 89, 
108, 117, 129, 130, 135, 228 ; ii, 
53, 122, 256 ^ 

Ldraa, a Buddhist priest, ii, 172, 216 ; 
in Sikkim, a monk, ii, 173 ; among 
the Galukpas, a chief monk, ii, 173 
Lank, an island, li, 120 
Lnrindo^ a boat in Kashmir, 295 
Lkd, a go<l in Himalayan Buddhism, 
ii, 206 
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Lhdkhang, a Buddhist temple, ii, 174 
“Line.’' Liacwillsts 
Linewdld-*, troops in the army of the 
Nizdiu organised on the European 
mclel, 19, 229 

Ling^ a i)lace, in Sikkim, ii, 212 vote 
Lingitj Hindu phallic cm Idem, 293 ; 
i), 36, 241 

Lir't^ a family in Kashmir, ii, 34 
L6he$varay celestial, ti, 171 
Lutfu’nuissil, ele^^ant among women, a 
title, 119 


M. 

Madrast^ay a school, 198 
M ain't jiidhirdjdy independent sovereign, 
ii, 260 

Mahkama-i Kotwuli, (he police depirt- 
incnt of ihderahad, 25 
Mahkama-i-Sadiirat, a couit for the 
relieiou.s endowments and charities 
in Hyderabad, 29 

Mahkarna-i-Sadr, the Central Court of 
Appeal of Hyderabad, 29 
Mahkarui-i-Kotua'i Beniii-i-lJald.i, Sn- 
hurbari rolice Department of Hy- 
derabad, 2G * 

Mahwdy an exciseable liquor in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

Majlis. Sec Majlis-i-Mulguzdri 
Majlis-i-iiliilguzdri, Revenut Administra- 
tion Board of Hy deni bad, 2,5, 34, 
83, 99, 165, 197, 200, 218, 221, 
227, 239 

Majlis-i-Murdfa’, the Supreme Court of 
Hyderabad, 30 

Malguzdrty land revenue, 35 ; revenue 
adhirs, 34 

Mandaly a village headman in Ddrjiling, 
ii, 197 

Mandir'inj6iha, h'onoclast, ii, 39 
Mani, See Mcndoiig 
Mansalddr, a retainer ranking as a 
soldier in the army of the Nizdm, 
19, 109, 146, 173, 231, 234 
Manushyay man as a class of mortals in 
Ilimdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Marqy a meadow, in Kashmir, ii, 70, 71, 
73 

Mdriy submontane lowlands in Nepdl, 
ii, 224 

Mdrhhdr, serpent-eater, the name of a 
deer, ii, 24 

Marwdf beer, a brew in Sikkim, ii, 207 


Mdrwdri, a native of Mdrwdr ; a class 
of banker at HydcraVjad, B7 
Mashkury much obliged, 220 
Mast elephant, a rutting elephant, 115 
note 

Maulatl, a Muhammadan judge in 
Hyderabad, 81, 82, 87, 91, 109, 
127, 129, 180, 230, 253, 25.5, 261. 
Maxvnllady an Arab half-lireed in Hy- 
derabad. 22, 23. lie. 135, 137, 
237 

Mendong, a holy dyke of inscribed 
stones in the Himdlavas, ii, 124, 
108, 203, 207, 211, 217,. 218 
Mihru’nnissa, Deloved of women, a female 
title, 62, 119 

Mir, noble, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

Mir *ddt1, a disiric* judge in Hyderabad, 
28 

Mir ’Alain, the Noblest of the World, a 
title, 58 ; explanation of, xxiii. 

Mir Munshi, a chief vernacular secre- 
tary, 91, 119, 139, 232, 239 
A/irat, the younger son of a Muhammadan 
Rdjd in the Himalayas, ii, 13 
Miyariy the heir apparent of Kashmir, 
ii, 101, 135 

Mubiinzu’dilaula, Hero of the State, a 
title, 57 

Mudaliyary a Madiad gentleman, a 
banker, 141, 146, 160 
Muglialai, the Royal or Palace party at 
Hyderabad, 76, 186, 197, 200, 
262 ; a native name for the Nizam’s 
dominions, 6 

Muhai'rir. See Pdndya, 36 
Muhtamimy a district superintendent of 
police in Hyderabad, 25, 239 
Muhtamim-i-K6hvdli, district superin- 
tendent of police at Hyderabad, 
236 

Mukaddaniy a village headman in Kash- 
mir, ii, 32 

Mukaddam Jang, Leader in war, a title, 
172, 260 

Mukaramu’ddaula, Honoured in the State, 
a title, 73 

Mukhtilru’l-Mulk, the most Excellent in 
the Country, a title of the Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Mulk, the Country, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Mullay a Muhammadan priest, ii, 35 
Mundsih thdy it was proper, 75 
Munewavy an hereditary rural chief of 
police in the Telingdna division of 
Hyderabad, 25, 38 
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MiiDini*l-Mulk, Splendour of the Country, 
a title, 59 

Munshij a writer, secretary, 119 ; ii, 27, 
88 

Mwnsift a district judge in Hyderabad, 
28 

Muntazimu’ddaula, Orderer of the State, 
a title, 63 

Mutahavvar Jang, Violent in War, a title, 
167 

Mu’tamidu’ddaula, Trusted in the State, 
a title, 69 

Myalha^ a Buddhist hell, ii, 205 


N. 

Ndch, a dance, 254 ; ii, 102, 117 
a river, ii, 3 

JVdy, a snake, 283 ; in Kashmir, a tarn, 
pool, lake, 283 

Ndib, a deputy, 32, 210, 222, 223, 236, 
237, 239 ; an assistant, 301 
Nambalf in Kashmir a swamp, ii, 74 
Ndraka^ the damned, a class of mortals 
in Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Ndsir Jang, Helper in War, a title, 54 
Nauhat, drums of State, 169 
Nawdb, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

NazaVy a fee formerly paid on appoint- 
ment to a Government office in 
Hyderabad, 53 ; customarj* gift to 
a ruler, 302 

Nazardnay succession duty paid by chiefs 
in Hyderabad, 40, 105 
Ndzimy chief judge of a Court in 
Hyderabad, 29, 99 

Ndzim Jang, Regulator of War, a title, 
172 

NiJeammay useless, 126 
NUdfaVy a lily ; kamar'i, the nymphcea 
albay ii, 55 ; shamshiy a species of 
nympJucay ii, 55 

Nirvdna, absorption into the divine 
essence in Buddhism, li, 171 
Nizdmat, a Court soldier in Hyderabad, 
24 ; a police force in Hyderabad, 25 
Nizdmu’l-Mulk, Soldier of the State, the 
full title of the Nizdm 


0 . 

Only mani padmCy hunf Oh, the jewel 
in the lotus, amen ! ii, 198 


P, 

Pddsbdhi ’Addlat, a Special ^ouit in 
Hyderabad City for the trial of 
Arabs, 28 

Piigslb, the Bodyguard of the Nizdm, 7, 
19, 115, 165„167, 214 
PahuKy a hill ; in Kashmir the Middle 
Mountains, 278 
Pabdri, mountaineer, 274 
Pdriy betel, 86, 232 
Pdn supdrly betel. See|)«n, 91 
Panchdyaty a jury, 100 
Pandit y a learned Hindh, 284 ; a Brdb* 
man, 199 ; in Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 
118 

Pdndi/ay an hereditary village account 
and keeper of revenue records in 
Hyderabad, 36, 230 

Pdrbatid, a mountaineer ; in Nepdl a 
particular tribe, ii, 229 
Parganay a district in Kashmir, ii, 

Par inday a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 
43, 115, 116, 120 

Paricdnagif permission, consent, 263 
Pathniy wool of the shawl-goats of Kiish- 
mir, 3(A) 

Pashmhiay a cloth in Kashmir, 299 
PaUly an hereditary village headman 
and rural collector of revenue in 
Hyderabad, 36, 38, 141, 161, 230 
PattUy an agricultural lease. See kauly 
142 

PattUy homespun cloth, 301 ; ii, 26, 32 
Patwdriy see pdndyay 36, 38 
P^shkdr, the deputy minister of Hydera- 
bad, 8, 59, 84, 160, 210, 229, 
236 

PMkashy tribute, 40 
PhaJadds the pinus eoccelsay ii, 17 
Phdlsdy a fruit, the Indian hazel, 80 note 
PJUrany the cloak of the Kashmiris, 
276 

Pibsay an insect in Sikkim, ii, 203 
Pipal, the Ji'ctts rellgiosUy 280 
Phy a saint, ii, 24 ; an ascetic Muham- 
madan, 283. — A pass, in Kashmir, 
283 

PCnkar, a heron in Kashmir 
Pbshida, bidden, secret, 180 
PHtay goblins, a class of mortals in 
Himdiayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Punds, pulse, in Hyderabad, 211 
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B. 

Kafugar^ a iinc><lrawer in Kasbroir, 299 
Rdi Rav^in, Chief of the Nobles, a Hindu 
title in Hyderabad, 36 
UaHyaly an hereditary cultivator in 
Hyderabad bolding land direct from 
the Crown, 36 

Jia*lyatwdrif a sybteni of land tenure in 
Hyderabad, 36 
lUijf rule, kingdom, 305 
Rdjd, title of a Hindu Prince, 306 ; of 
a Muhammadan Prince in the Irlimd' 
layaif, 3 Of 5, 30 7 

JldjahtrangnUf a chronicle of Kashmir, 
307 

lldonit a ba’^tion, ii, 4 
Rashidu’ddanJii, (juido cf the State, a 
title, 230 

Rxdsat f-adhurc higure^ whether 
tlic Kingdom goes well or ill, 163 
Rohdla, Muhammadan adventurer in the 
army of tlie Nizdm, 19 
Ruhij a memlK'r ot the Majlis-i-Millgu- 
ziirl ( 7 .r.) at Hyderabad, 34 
Ruknu’ddaiihi, Pioar of the State, a 
title, 262 

Rdmi, an Asiatic foreigner in the Nizdm’s 
army, X'fopcriy a Turk, 24 
Rusdm (dues), tlie royalty* on the land 
revtnue payable to Zaminddrs in 
Hyderabad, 37 

Ryot, see lia ujnt, 38, 41, 153, 218, 
227, 230, 235 

Ryotwdri, seeJxaiyatiodr'i : — in Ddrjiling, 
ii, 197 


Sdbit Jang, Perfect in War, a title, 63 

Sddahdf, clothworker in Kashmir, 299 

Sadiirat, the Departrncjit of Civil Justice 
in Hyderabad, 27 

Sadr Amin, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Saddr, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Ta’lukdilr, a Commissioner of 
Revenue in Hyderabad, 34, 200, 
207, 217, 221, 231, 232 

Bdhih-i-Dastlhat, the Secretary to the 
Majlis-i-Mdlguzdri at Hyderabad 
(2.V.), 34 

Sdhit^ the upper class of HimdU^an 
Muhammadans, 274 


SdAHkar, banker, 167, 231 
Saifu’ddaula, Sword of the State, a title 
of the Arab Jama'ddr 'Abdu’Uah 
bin ’Ail, 23 

Sair, custom duties, 38 
iS'ajf/i, an impure subcurbonate of soda, 
300 

Sakti, the wife of a Buddha in Himd- 
layan Buddhism, ii, 171, 175, 205 
243 

Sdl^ the Shorca rohustat ii, 194, 218, 
224, 225 

Sillar Jang, Leader in War, the title of 
the Great Minister of Hyderabad, 
59 

Samddh^ a Ilindti tomb, ii. 10 
SamsAmu’ddaula, Strong Sword of the 
State, a title, 99 

Sa}if hibiscus cannabinui, a hempen 
rope, ii, 84 

sSanghd^ a rough timber biidge in the 
Himalayas, 296 

a Hindu ascetic, ii, 10 
S(ir, a lake, 283 

JSardi, H i»ublic iun, 224. — In Kashmir, 
a ruined inn of the Mughals, ii, 3, 
4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 22, 
27, 28, 29, 32. 93 
Sami iree. See Sarii, ii, 131, 1S2 
Sa7'bastit, binds farmed out toZaminddra 
in Hydtrabad, 37 

Sarf-i-Klul's ; tidluka, a district in Hyder- 
abad under the direct management 
of the Crown, 7, 20, 211. — Troops, 
/.c., the Crown tioops of Hyderabad, 
115, 222, 239, 259 

SarUhtadari, office of the clerk of the 
court, 238 note, 239 
Sarkdr, a iormer superior administrative 
district of Hyderabad, 32 ; the 
Government, 88 

Sarpechf a turban ornament, 43, 81 
Sard, the abies Smithinna^ ii, 107, 131 
Satdndy to worry, 164 
Saulat Jang, Honored in w'ar, a title, 
222 

Sawdr, a trooper occupying in Hydera- 
bad in feudal relation to his com- 
mander, 21, 68, 223 
Sayyid, a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 53 ; li, 32, 75 note, 123 
Secunderabad. See Sikandardbad 
Sepoy, a native soldier, ii, 67. See 
Sipiih i 

Shalhdf, a shawl-weaver in Kashmir, 
299 

Shamshdr Jang, the Sword of war, a 
title, 226 
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Shainsu’l'Uniar^i, the Sun of the Nobles, 

}i title of tlie premier noble of 
Hyderabal. t^ee Amir Kabir, 7, 
59, C.;j, lOl 

AViaittm, a devil, 101 
SJuh'hacha, lion cult, a kind of cannon in 
Kashmir, OuJi 

AShIkon, a boat in Kashmir, 295 
ShiskunK the Indian rosewood, 214 
Sijjiidanisliin, coni idler of a Muham- 
madan religious endowment, 235 
not( 

Sikandarabad, the city of Sikandar, 

80 

Sik7\(, the tower of a Hindu teiuple, 
ii, 15, 47, Itil 

Silahdar =: nrmtf^er, an officer of native I 
cavaO v \Nho owns the horses of his 
troopeis, 148 
Sihthdtir'i. Sfo 

Sinr/Juirn^ the water caltrop, frapa hi- 
287 ; ii, 55, 01, 120, 149 
Sipah(, a native soidi»-r, ii, 07 
iSfssa, the hilhn'yki aisnoo^ ii, 4, 225 
iSoyum^ ih nd, 34 
Stupa. DHnr/tin 
Sabah, a govtininent or civil divishm of 
Hyderalia-b 31, 3(5. See ASuhalubir 
SUhahddr, formerly the governor of a 
sCtbah, 53 

Sugar iu])ies, an old coinage in Hydera- 
bad, 40 

Sultdni 'AdiUat, a Criminal Court in 
Hyderabad City, 28 
Svndraa, clear co 2 >al varnisb, 300, 3ol 
Sara, a god, a class of mortals in Himd- | 
layan iJuddln.^'in, ii, 171 ; 

Surdju’l-Mulk, Sun of the Country, a ! 
title, 28, 59 ' | 


T. 

Tad', i>alm toddy, an exciseable liquor 
in Hyderabad, 39 

Tabniyat Ydru’ddaula, Happy Friend of 
the State, a title, 217 
TahVd, a fiscal sub-division of district in 
Hyderabad, 34, 162 

Tah&'dddr, the head of a tahsil in 
Hyderabad, 34, 101, 236 ; ii, 129, 
197 ; sub-collector of land revenue 
in Ddrjiling, ii, 180 
Taldo, a reservoir, 405 
Ta'luka, an administrative district in 
Hyderabad, 7, 28, 32, 33, 162, 211, 
237, 239 


I Taliikddr, a district ofticer in Hydera- 
bad, 32, 33, 34, 39, 68, v83, 100, 
105, KV, 138, 139 161, 172, 175, 

I 183, 186, 194, 197, 210, 214, 217, 

j 221, 221, 230, 235, 237, 238, 239, 

j 2}:i, 2r>!> ' 

! Talukdar awal, the chief officer of a 
I .listriet, 31, 23(5, 238, 239 
* Talukdiir dnyum, the second ta'lukdar, 
nt.,cliiet iiSNistant to tt )0 ta Ivkdar 
aicaJ, 34, 161*, 236, 239 
Ta'lukdur aoffum, the thinl iti'lukddr, 
i.e., the junior as-istaut to the 
ta'luldar iimil, 34, 1(51 
Tdbtkddr'i, tlie office of ta'hikddr, 221 
Tangar'i, a rough wooden biidge in 
Kaslimir, 297 

Tank, an urtiticial reservoir of water, 
218, 224, 230, 248 ; ii, 48, 91 
Tankhu'dh, pay, 228 
I'ankhu'dk pujir, 33, 228. Sec Tankh- 
'indt fuluka. 

'fankhv'dh tnluka, a district in Hydera- 
bad whose revenues arc a.‘<. 5 igned to a 
commander of troops in lieu of pay, 20 
Tanm<t, a female malignant spirit in 
Ilimdlayaii Buddhism, ii, 210 
Tar. an iipKand jdatiau in Nepdl, ii, 227 
Ta'zia, a model of the tomb of lla.san 
and Hussain, used in the Muharram 
festiv'alMt Hyderabad, 122 note, 
Tegh Jang, theSwonlof War, a title, 212 
Thdnadar, lural executive officer in 
Kashmir, ii, 27 

Tksdkhaag, a mortuary chamber in a 
Buddhist temple, ii, 171 
Tiryagga, brute-beasts, a class of mortals 
ill Hinidlayan lUuldhisni, ii, 171 
Tol, a square of a Nepitli City, ii, 235 
Triratna, the Buddhist Trinity, ii, 244 
the ccdrela loom, ii, 4, 13, 83 


. U. 

Umard, Nobles, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Upright fir. See ii, 17 

Ustdd, an oveibcer, 299 


V. 

Vakil, an agent, go-between, 60, 61, 78, 
128, 139, 160, 167, 183, 188, 203, 
217, 230, 231, 238, 246, 247, 263 
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Vihdra^ a Buddhist monastery in 
ii, 237 

Vikaru’l-Umaru, Majesty of the Nobles, 
a title, 01 


W. 

WaJiidy one, 92 • 

Wazir, a Minister, ii, 75, 92 ; an official 
of hijih rank in Kashmir, i», 39, 90, 
91, 93 


Y. 

’ff 

Ya.iman, jasininc, ii, 117 
y?V/o, a goblin in lliinstlayau Buddhism, 
ii, 200 

yimi, female phallic emblem, ii, 224 


Z. 

Za'frdn^ saffron, ii, 42 

Zamhuray little wasp, a kind of cannon 
in Ka'-hmir, 303 

Zamindar, a local magnate in Hyderabad, 
37, 39, 230, 238 ; in Kashmir, a 
farmer, ii, 15, 22, 32 

Zila\ an administrative district in 
Ilvderabad, 33, 165, 236, 238 ; ii, 
134 

Zilahandi, distribution of a country into 
di<*tricts, 33 

ZUa'ddry a chief police officer in Hyder- 
abad, 25, SI, 82, 89 

Zu’l-hijja, a Muhammadan lunar month, 
115 




GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 

’Abdu’l-CHjafTur Sljiih of Siinagar, ii, 123 
’Abdu’l-Kanm of Hyderabad, 224, 230 : 
Ills opiuions, on the Government, 
218, on irrigation, 217, 218, on the 
Majiis-i-Malguzitii, 218 
’Abdu’llali bin ’Ali, 202, 227, 228; 
evades the Courts, 00. tSce Saifu'- 
ddaula 

’Abdu’llah bin Shams, an Arab chief of 
Hyderabad, 168 

’Abid Kuli Khdn, grandfather of the 
first Niziiiu, 53 ; his death, 54 
Abu’l-Fatteh Khdn, the first Shamsu’l- 
Umard, 63 • 

Abu’l-llaliui, first judge of the Civil 
Court at Hyderabad, 253 
Achhobal Gardens, ii, 95, 146, 147, 
150 ; desciibed, ii, 38, 39 
Adam, Mr. John, bis action in the case 
of Ralincr and Co., 14, 125 
Adi liuddha. See Ruddlia. 

’Adil Shdii of BijdxjCtr, the, 53 
Adfitiik Range, described, ii, 3 ; view 
from the, ii, 3 

Agds Peak of Kashmir, ii, 25 
Agha Muhammad Shustri, 82, 83, 172, 
227, 230 

Agriculture in Kashmlf, ii, 143 
Ahdteng Hill in Kashmir, ii, 50, 62, 63 
Ahmad ’Ah', chief judge of the Apxiellate 
Court of Hyderabad, 255 ; his 
character and opinions, 180, 181 ; 
his attitude towards Sir Sdldr Jang, 
255, 256 

Ahmad Shdb AbddU in Kashmir, 809 
Ahmdddbdd, a name for Hidar (q, v.) 
Ahmadnagar, capital of the Nizdm 
Shdhs, 53 

Ain Akbari^ 105 ; the Nizdm’s views on 
the, 106 

Ajantd Hills, 2 ; caves, 2 


Akbar the Emperor, in Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, IIS ; as an administrator, 105 ; 
attacks the Deccan, 53 ; builds the 
Han Tarbat at Siinagar, ii, 53 
Akbar ’Ali Shah of Ladakh, ii, 122, 123 
Akhhn Mulla Shah Pir, his house. See 
Pari Mahal, ii, 56 

Akshobliyu, the Dhyiliii Ruddlia, ii, 170, 
175, 244 ; his colour, ii, 244 
’Alau’ddin Khilj'i of Delhi, ii, 241 ; 
takes Deogiri, 51 

’AliabJd Pass. See Pir Pantsdl Pass, 
ii, 125, 128 

’Alidbdd Sardi in Kashmir, described, 
ii, 27, 28 

’All Jdh of Hyderabad, 118 ; rebels and 
dies, 56 

'All Marddn Kbdn in Kashmir, 309 
’Aliwdl, ruins of, near Hyderabad, 159 
’Ali Zamdn Haidar Ydr Khdn, Muniru’l- 
Mulk, grandfather of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Amarndtii in Kashmir, ii, 77, 129, 146 ; 

a story of, ii, 115, 116 
Ambdripet in Hj^dcrabad, visited, 222 
Aminu'ddin, Judicial Secretary to the 
Minister of Hyderabad, 31, 121, 
228, 230, 231 

Amir Kabir, 18, 19, 209, 212, 237, 
238 ; his appearance, 178 ; his 
house, 102, 254 : — sujiports the 

Courts, 99 : — his administration of 
the Pdgdh lands, 167, 183, 186, 
214, 215 : — his police jurisdiction, 
26, 68, 69 : — his relations with Mu- 
hammad Sliukhr, 199 : — interposes 
in quarrels between Sir Sdldr Jang 
and the Nizdm, 61 ; in audience 
with the Nizdm, 226 , 230, 231, 
ff 3, 265. — His opinions, 102; on 
the Nizdm ’s health, 254 ; on the 
Nizdm and the Railway, 263 ; on 
the administration of tlu) Pdgdh 
lands, 178. — Opinions about him, Sir 
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G. Yule’s, 71, 76, 77, Sir Rdltlr ‘ 
Jang’s, 107, 198, 199. — Origin o£ j 
Ills title, 63 ; his descent from 
Shdkh Faii-l 8hakar;»:ui j, 63 
Amitahlia, tl>e iJliyaui IUkIoIm, ii, 170. ' 
172, III6, 244 ; is the favourite 
lluddha in the ii, 170 ; 

his colour, ii, 17.o ; his iiuaucs, ii, 
17r> ; at Cbaugchiiiug in l^ikklm, ii. 
211 

Amjyjil, an estate near llydenhatl. 222 
Amdgasidfllia, the Dlnani Huddiia i*, 
170, 175, 244 ; his co’onr, ii, 175 ; 
bis imag»‘S, ii, 175 

Anat N.'tg. I^la ii, 33. The 

Spring, ii, 126, 127, 128 
Anchar Lake, 2 ^‘9 
Antiquities of Ilv^Vrabad, 1 
Apharwat, Mount, m Kashmir, ii, 49, 
68. 69, 70 

Arab Chiet.s of Hyderabad, 135, 137, | 
138, 202 ; their wealth. 117 ; their ' 
rights in tbo civil administration, ' 
227, 228 ; their claims to judicuil I 
autboiity, 2S ; their attitude to the , 
Courts, 99, 121, 206 ; as creditors ' 
of the nobles, 133 ; visit the arsenal j 
at Sectindcialiad, 216 ' 

Arab troops of the Doc .'an, the origin of 1 
the, 18 ; the infantry described, 22 | 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 6, 215 ; their de- 
meanour, 221, 260 ; their he- ; 

baviour, 86, towards the Courts, j 
97, supported by the Kizain, 128; • 
their intluenoe, 121, 122 ; proxiosals , 
to reduce, 126 ; in Kizdm N;isi- i 
ru’ddanla’s time, 120 ; at the 
Langar festival, 116. — Opinions on 
them. Col. Davidson’s, 136, 153, 
Gen. Fraser’s, 130, 131, Mr. 

Busbby’s, 136, Fir Fdlar Jang's, i 
117, 118, 131, 132 
Aran 'Oliver of Ncpdl, ii, 160, 223 
’Arastu Jdli of Hyderabad, 61 ; as 
Minister, 262, 263 ; hi?. land 
revenue arrangements, 37 ; bis 
career, 58. — Opinions on him, Mr. 
W. Palmer’s, 101, Sir H. llussell’s, 
156 

Architecture in Nepdl, ii, 245, 246, 
247 

Army of Hyderabad in 1867, 18 IT ; com- 
position, 21 ; commanders, 18 ; 
numbers, 19, 20 ; payment, 20 ; 
Minister s troops in, 18. — Of Kash- 
mir, 303, 304 ; ii, 4, 5, 7, 14, 17, 
19, 29, 42, 53, 66, 93. Ill, 116, 
136.— Of Ndpdl, ii, 231, 257 


Artillery of Hyderabad, 22 ; of the con- 
tingent reviewed, 119. — Peculiar 
conduct of a lieraeiiant in the, 
176, 177. 181, 185 

Asaf Jab. a title of the first Nf?iun, 62 

Asafi'a Dynasty, a name for the Dynasty 
of the Ni/,:ini, 54 

Asghar Jang of Hyderabad, his charac- 
ter. 226, 260 
i A stov, climate of, '271 
i ’Ata Muhammad Khan, Pathan Governor 
of Kaslimir, ii, 48 : his buildings, 

; ii, 53 

j *AUr and pav, 233 ; defined, 86 note 
I Aurangiibjld, 31 : its decadence, 133. — 

j District in Hyderabad, 35 

I Auraiigzdb of Delhi rccoruiuers the 
! Deccan, 53, 54. — In Kashmir, 309 ; 

ii, J19 

Austen, Col. II. H. Godwin, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Kashmir, 31 1* 

Avalokitdbvara, the Dhvdni BOdhisattva, 
il, 170, 172, 212, 241 ; is the 
favourite Bodhisattva in the Himd* 
liyas, ii, 170; invocation to, ii, 
198; ins images, li, 174, 175 ; at 
Pernyangebi, ii, 209 

Avantavarmma, founder of \Viiutip6r, 
ii, 41 

Avat.iri Ldraas, origin of the, ii, 172, 
173 

Awalhis of Nejail, ii, 228 

'Aziin 'All' Klnln of Hyderabad, 171, 
210, 227, 239. His oi)inions on Sir 
Sdldr Jang, 211, 259 ; on local ad- 
ministration, 21 1 ; on local politics, 
259 

’Azimu’l-Umar;l, 68. See 'Arastu Jiih. 


B. 

Bdbd Pavdmu’cidin Rishi. See BdpaiH 

Kisfii. 

Bdbfi SbakaruMdiri’s shrine in Kashmir, 
ii, 65, 120 

Badhrachalara, Rdni of, her pecuniary 
difficulties, 140, 141 
Bdgh, an old name for the Residency at 
Hyderabad, 147 

Bdghdit, a name for Chadarghdt, 147 
Bdgmati River, ii, 224 ; its analogy to 
the Tistd and the Jhdlam, ii, 226 
Bahmanl Dynasty of the Deccan, 53 
Bahrdmgul in JammtiD, described, il, 
ISffi ; death of Jahdngir at, ii, 80 
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Bahrjiniu ’(111 aula, a relative of Sir Sdlsir 
Jang, his character, 175, 176, 179 
BahriniuMdin. , See Bahrdmu’dtlaula, 
169 

Bailly, Mr. , a medical officer in Hydera- 
bad,* 81 

Bsllsiil lliijds of Ncpill, ii, 239 
Bdji Rdo of Poona, 58 
Bdl Narsin^li Kanwdr, father of Jang 
Bahddiir of NdpitJL ii, 243 
Bdld Prasliad, son of cfiianchi L:ll, Minis- 
ter of Hyderabad, 114, 210 
Baldram, Canton ni cuts of, 142, 146, 147 ; 
visited, 227 ; visited by Sir Sdidr 
Jang, 204, 205 ; gambling at, 180, 
181,182 

Bdldsan llivcr in the Ddrjlling District, 
ii, 181 

Balfour, Dr., Superintending Surgeon of 
Hyderabad, 72, 142 ; Ids o])inion 
on the condition of the Deccan, 

157 

Biilinukand of Hyderabad, his story, 
192, 193 

Bahis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272, 
273 

Baltistan, nn outlving province of Kash- 
mir, 267, 208, 270 ; climate of, 
271 ; adndnistr.'ition of, 302 
Bdnihiii Pass, 2S2, 2S3 ; ii, 8t», 106, 115 ; 
descril'ed, ii, 87, 112 : view from, 
ii, 1 29, 146; view of, from Kashmir, 
ii, 78, 80, from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
mrui, ii, 48, from Lunkd^ ii, 82. 
— Mountains, ii, 132. — Stream de- 
scribed, ii, 81, 82. — Valley de- 
scribed, ii, 111, 112 — Village, ii, 
SI.— Route, 208, 282, 298 ; ii, 97, 
145, 116; itinerary of, ii, 2, 99, 
100 ; ordinary itinerary of, ii, 2 
Bankers of Hyderabad, their iiower, 
in ff ; their influence, 1J4 
B&nt;ls, Buddhist priests of the Newdrs 
in NOpdl, ii, 234 • 

Baoli Biigh at Nausbahra, the, described, 
ii, 6. 7 

Bapam Rishl, shrine of, described, ii, 69 ; 

view from, ii, 70 
Baptiste at Hyderabad, 56 
Bara Lacha Pass, 2S3 
Barak Jang, Arab Jama’ddr at Hydera- 
bad, 23, 116, 143, 202, 228, 260; 
his descent, 135 ; his character, 
136, 252, 253 ; his wealth, 117 ; 
his house, 252 ; evades the Courts, 
99 ; visits the arsenal at Secun- 
, derabad, 216 


279 

Bdramdla in Kasbn Ir, ii, 149, 150 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 67, 68 ; Pass, 282 ; ii, 
49 ; route, 298 ; ii, 145, 146 
Barasdbibpet, story of the Robdlas at, 
142 

Barld Shahs of Bidar, the, 53 
Barkandilz troops of Hyderabad, 24 
Bashiru’dd.aula, nephev' of the Amir 
Kabir, 178, 199, 200, 251; as a 
possible candidate for Minister, 
'Azirn ’All Khdrj s view, 259 ; Sir 
Sdidr Jang’s attitude towards him, 
207 ; visits the Residency gardens, 
189, 190; birth of his two sons, 
202 ; death of bis son, 233 ,, 

Basoli obtained by Guidb Singh of Kash- 
mir, 306 

Bata of Kashmir, the, 276 ; ii, 32 
Haudhamdrgi Ndwdrs of Ndjidl, ii, 234 
i Bdwan in Kashmir, deseribed, ii, 36 
! Bccher,Major, political officer at Srinagar, 

I ii, 

I Picduntso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
I Beh.'it River, 284. See Jhelam 
I Bcnir, defined, 1 ; its original divisions, 

I 31 r—eession of, 16, Cob Briggs" 

I views, 86, 87 : — restoiation of, Sir 
! Siilar Jang’s views. 104. 170, 171, 

! his letter, 74, 76, refusal of Govern- 

ment, 169: — revenues of, Nizdm's 
riL'hts over, 51, 73, 74, surplus, 
7^ note: — administi at ion of, Nizambs 
views, 76: — rejiorts on, 74 ; — pre- 
paiation of annual report on, 180, 
182, 184 : — Re.sident’a audience wdth 
Niziim before departure f> r, 222, 
224, 22.5, 226, 229, 230, 231, 232; 
Sir Ssilitr Jang’s view, 224, 225 ; 
the Mutahavvar Jang’s share in the 
matter, 227, 228 

Betsu Mountain in Bhutdn, ii, 153 
Bhadari Ndth of Jararadn, 300 ; ii, 111 ; 

his ideas, ii, 115, 116 
Bbadrawilli, mountains of, ii, 87 
Bbagwdn Dds, banker of Hyderabad, 90, 
110, 111 ; his view of the Kizdm’s 
conduct at the Bi’smi’llnh ceremony, 
191 ; his view of the Kizam’s atti- 
tude towards the Courts, 194 
Bhairava. See Siva, ii, 244 
Bhairavl. See Parvali, ii, 244 
Bhdtgdon in Nepal, ii. 214 fl., 238, 246, 
247 

Bhau Fort of Jammun town, ii, 91, 101, 
135, 136 

Bhawanigir Hill in the Deccan, 159 
Blidwar Forest of sal trees, in JSdpdl, ii, 
224 
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Bh4ri River of N^piCl, ii, 222 
Bhim Sen Thdpd of N6pdl, ii, 241, 242 
Bhima River in Hyderabad, 2 
Bbimbar, described, 279 ; ii, 2, 3 
Bhimbar River described, ii, 3 
Bhimbar Route into Kashmir. See Pir 
Pantsdl route, 208, 282 ; itinerary 
of, ii, 1, 2; ordinary itinerary of. 
ii. 2 ; spare shoes for horses required 
on the, ii, 9 

BhoUl Ndth, Pandit, of Srinagar, ii, 30, 

77 

Bhtil Rdjd of Srinagar, 300 
Bhtitan War of 1864, ii, 15 ff. 

Bhdtias described, ii, 205 ; classes of, ii, 
162 ; dwellings of, ii, 163; of Nepdl, 
ii. 228; of Sikkim, ii, 161 ; — the 
Dharma, of BhOtan, ii, 162, 163 
Bhtitid Kosi River in Nepdl, ii, 161, 223 
Bbyusa Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Bichkondd in Hyderabad visited, 237 
Bichldri River. See Barnsd River 
Bidar in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; capital of 
the Barid Shdhs, 53 ; capital of the 
Bahmanis, 53 : district of Hyder- 
abad, 35 

Bijai Singh, Colonel, of Kashmir, ii, 66, 
07 

Bijdpur, 31 ; capital of the 'Adil Sbdbs, 
53 

Bijhihdrain Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; de- 
scribed, ii, 39 ; antiquity of, 308 ; a 
story of, ii, 127 ; bridge at, ii, 125 
Bijii Sir Peak in the Khdgan Range, 
ii, 62 

Bilaut in Jaramhn, ii, 25, 84, 105, 107, 
131 ; view from, ii, 84 
Birar Balaghdt, 31 
Birar Painglidt, 31 

Birds, ab>ence of game, in Sikkim, ii, 
219 

Birb, a di^trict of Hyderabad, 35 
Bi snrriliih ceremony explained, 164 
nott: — at Sir Sdhlr Jang’s house, 
171, 187, 188, 189;— Nizjims be- 
haviour at, 164, lvband,a«.wdrai’s 
view, 167, a native banker’s view, 
194, Sir Sdldr Jang’s view, 198 
Boatfnen of Kashmir, the, desciibed. 275 
Boats of Kashmir, describoil, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115; in Sikkim, ii. 194, 
195; — travelling bv, in Kashmir, 
li, 150 

Bddhgangd Torrent of JammOn, de- 
scribed, ii, 18. 19 
Bd Ihisattva explained, ii, 170, 171 
Bouquets from the Residency Gardens at 
Hydeiabad, 189, 201, 202, 203 


Bowen, Mr., Sir Sdldr Jang’s private 
secretary, 229 

Brahmd Peaks of Kashniir, ii. 85, 86, 
129 

Brahma Sakai Lake in Kashmir. 2S3 
Brdhmans, in Hyderabad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, 149; in Nepdl, ii, 229, 
as soldiers, ii, 231 : among the 
Bognis of Kashmir, 273 
Brahmdputra Rivejr, ii, 154 
Brdrgarhi in Jammdn, ii, 82 
Brereton, Mr., of Hyderabad, visited at 
Kulbarga, 235: — his opinions on 
Hyderabad, 139, 140, on Kulbarga, 
138, on Sir Sdlar Jang, 139 
Bribery by a taUukddr in Hyderabad, 
107, 172 

Bridges in Kashmir described, 296, 297; 
the kadalf ii, 42, 43 ; the chlkd, 
ii, S3, 84 ; the plank, ii, 21 : — at 
Bijbihdra, ii, 21, 146 : — at Srinagar, 
289, 290 : — in Sikkim, cane, ii, 195, 
219* — on the Tistd, ii, 201, 202 ; on 
the Great Rangit, ii, 204, 207, 217 
Briggs, Col,, Military Secretary to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, his opi- 
nions on the Reforiiicil Troops, 83, 
84, on the cebsion of Berdr, 86, 
87, on justice in Hyderabad, 96, 
97, on the Arnbs, I2l, 122 ; on 
Palmer*^ Co., 96, on the affairs of 
Piiran Mall, 154, on the relations 
between Mini.stcr and Resident, 86, 
on Surdju’l-Mulk as a Minister, 
129, on the Nizdm’s isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Buddha, Adi, ii, 212; explained, ii, 170; 
as represented iu Ndpdl, ii, 244 : — 
Bhydni, explained, ii, 170, 171: — 
Mdnusha, explained, ii, 171 
Buddhism in the Himalayas explained, 
ii, 169 ff : in Nepdl, ii, 243, 244, 
245 ; its effect on that in Sikkim, 
ii, 212 : in Sikkim, ii, 216, ex- 
plained, ii,vl69 ft: in Kashmir,* 
li, 54 : among the Newdr.s, li, 284 
Buddhist bell, explained, ii, 205 : iniajzes 
in the Uiradlayas, ii, 174, 175, their 
colours, ii, 175, their attributes, 
ii, 175; in Ndpdl, ii, 244, 245: 
monastery in Sikkim described, 
ii, 204 : temple at Kdlimpung, 
ii, 197 

Buddhists in Kashmir, ^72 ; their num- 
bers, 277 

Bftlkdpur near Hyderabad visited, 234 
Bftrbas Mountain in Kashmir, ii, 50 
Bftrid Gandak River of Ndpdl, ii, 223 
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Burj La'J Ghulilm in Kashmir, ii, 28 
Burj Zftjndr in Kashmir, ii, 29 
Bushby, Col., ^fsideiit at Hyderabad; 
his opinion of the Arabs, 136 ; his 
grave, 190 

Bussv proclaims Salilbat Jang to be 
Nizdm, 55 

Btital Fir Mountain in JammOn, ii, 81, 

86 


C. 

Campbell, Archibald, of Ddrjiling, ii, 168, 
177 

Canals of Kashmir, the, 285 ; of Srina- 
gar, 288, 289 

Cavalry of Hyderabad, its composition, 
21 ; its horses, 21 ; position of a 
Jama’diir in, 21 : of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, their horses, 1 52, their 
services, 150, class of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, status of 
a, 21 

Cedars in Kashmir, ii, 68, 69 

Chadarghiit near Hyderabad, site of the 
Ilesidency, 61 ; origin of, 147 ; 
opening of a Church at, 73 ; races 
at. 240 

Cbagnadorje. Sec Aval6kit<^svara. 

Chait, a Buddhist, in Sikkim, described, 
ii, 206 

Obak Division of the Kashmiris, the, 

276, {m 

CliJinialhdri Mountain in Bhlitiln, view 
of, from PhaKit, ii, 188 

Chambd, Mountains of, ii, 105, 132 

Chnmnaku Range in Sikkim, ii, 153 ; 
Valley, ii, 168 

Ch»mpa. See Maitrdya. 

Olnidipils of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272, 
273 

Cham varan Mountain iu^Sikkim, ii, 153, 
200 

Chandji. See Chanddjl. 

Chandiljl, a famous dancing girl of Hy- 
derabad, 168 

Chandra-Bhdga. See Chinfib, ii, 83, 97 

Chandragiri Mountain in Ndpdl,ii, 226 ; 
view from, ii, 249, 250 

Cbandu Ldl, Minister of Hyderabad, 
160,205,210; his hereditary rank, 
8 : his character, 59, 123, 262 : his 
administration, 57, 111 ; farms out 
the land revenue, 37, 38 ; sup- 
ported by Sir H. Russell, 62 : his 


conduct, 125, towards Palmer k 
Co., 13, 156, in the Pindar! War, 
156, towards Chanddjl, 168 : his 
summer-house, 229; his Sikh troops, 
18 ; his relation to the Arabs, 18, 
— Opinions of him, a native ban- 
ker’s, 87, 184, Mr. W. Palmer’s, 94, 
101, Govind B&o’s, 113, 114 
Chandugeri Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 183, 
189 

Changas Sardi of Jammun described, 
322, 323 

Changchiling Monastery in Sikkim, 
n,176, 177, 217 ; described, ii, 211, 
212, 213, 217 ; view from, ii, 213, 
217 

Changkang Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 158 
Chansumma. See Kdii. 

Chansumpa. See Siva. 

Chanresig, ii, 258. See Avalokitdsvara. 
Charati in Sikkim, ii, 189 ; road between 
Sandakphu and, described, ii, 183, 
184 

Chdrgal in Jammfin, ii, 88, 132 
Charles, Mr., of Hyderabad, 197 
Cbashma Sbdhi near Srinagar, 295 
Chatfield, Mr., Principal of the Elphin- 
stone College, 257 
Chaubisid Rdjds of Ndpdl, ii, 239 
Chaudhari Mahdsh of Kashmir, ii, 58 
Chdpdngs of Ndpdl, ii, 228 
Chh6kan Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Chbo Koncho. See Dbarma. 

ChboUi mi All. See Mul AIL 
Cbibalis of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; are Mu- 
hammadan Dogrds, 273, 274 ; de- 
scribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271, 272 

Chihu Ldma of Sikkim, his story, ii, 177, 
18C 

ChiJed bridge in Kashmir described, 
296, 297 ; ii, 83, 84 
Chin Kalich Khdn, a title of *Abid KuH 
Khdu, 53 ; of the first Nizdm, 53, 
64 

Chinch River, 278, 279; ii, 106, 131, 
135; described, ii, 82, 83, 84, 107, 
108 ; new bridge over the, ii, 107 ; 
its basin, 270 

Chinani Valley in Jammun, ii, 132, 133 
Chitambar Rdo of Hyderabad, 231, 234 
ChithaPdni River in Jammun described, 
ii, 19, 20, 22, 23 

Oh61a Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 ; 
mountain, ii, 153; lake, ii. 164; 
range described, ii, 153 ; view of, 
from PhalOt, ii, 188 
Cholamu Lake in Sikkim, ii, 158, 154 
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ChnMr Mindr of Hyderabad noticed, 84 
Ohumbi Valley of Tibet, ii, 161, 160, 164 
Chunars, Tsie of, in tlie Dal Lake at 
Srinagar, tablet on, ‘294 
Cburch for native Oliristians at Secun- 
deiabad, built by Paramgudi Mu- 
daliyar, 160 

Civil^administration of Hyderabad, 31 if ; 
rights of the Arab chiefs in the, 
227, 228. — Reforms in the, 232 ; 
Sir Salar Jang’a proposals, 166, 
his hesitation, 200, 201, 217 ; 

Nizdm’s attitude, 200, 201 ; Rus- 
tamji Vikaji’s opinions, 221 
Civil divi.sions of Hyderabad, the origi- 
nal, 31, 32 

Climate of Kashmir, 270, 271, Valley, 
286, Midille Mountains, 281, the 
Outer Hills. 279, 280, Srinagar, 
286.— Of Sikkim, ii, 21 S, 219, 220 
Coinage in Hyderabad, the multiple, 17 ; 

— in Kashmir, system of, ii, 76, 76 
Contingent Forces of Ilydeiabad. See 
Hyderabad Contingent 
Cordcrv, Mr., First Assistant, Hyderabad, 
242, 246 

Courts, at Hyderabad, 27 fT ; explained, 
by G6viiid Rtio, 97 ; their constitu- 
tion, 228, 230, 231 ; the Spccid, 
97 ; want of stamp'^, 20t) ; arrears 
in the, 181, 216, 217, 232, 2 43.— 
Nizdm’s attitude towards, 126 ; re- 
sistance to, 127, by the Arab Chiefs, 
121, 206, supported by the Nizam, 
123, 128 ; Nizam's rej>orted dis- 
missal of the judges, 164. — Opinions 
on the, Nizdm’s, 100, Sir Sdhir 
Jang’s, 106, 206, Sir 0. Yule’.s, 
77, native judges’, 10, 88, 176, 
215, 216, 261, native cavalry 

officers’, 97, popular, 200, Mr. W. 
Palmer’s, 102, Mr. Seymour Keay’s, 
167, Abu’l-Halim’s, 263 ; a native 
banker’s on tiie Nizam’s altitude, 
195. — Of Kashmir, ii, 138 
Cunningham, General, his Excav.'4tions 
at Wantiphr in Kashmir, ii, 40 
Customs duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 


D. 

Dachhinpdrii district of Kashn.ir, ii, 64 
Daftardslrs defined, 10 ; oppose Sir Sdidr 
Jang, 120 

Dakhani Dynasty, a name for the Dynasty 
of the Nizdms, 64 


Dal Lake at Srinagar described, 285 
286, 293, 294, 295 

Dalai Ldma of Tibet, ij., 164; oriyin of 
the, ii, 172, 173 ; bis authority in 
Sikkim, ii, 215 
Daling. See Damsang, ii, 161 
Daman-i-Koh in Kashmir, the, 269, 278 
Damodar I’dnde, lilinister of Ndpdl, ii, 
241, 242 

Damsang in Ddrjiling, ii, 151, 160 ; des- 
cribed, ii, 197, 198, 200 ; taken 
from Bhfitan, ii, 169, 192 ; view 
from, ii, 199, 200 

Batiffos of Hyderabad, origin of the city, 

i 

1 Dankya Mountains in Sikkim, ii, 152, 

I 1 53, 1 95, 200 ; view of, from Phalut, 

! ii, 188. — Pri.ss, ii, 160 

j Daramdi River of NepM, ii, 223, 237 
. Dards of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
j 272 ; their characteristics, 272 

* Darjiling, derivation of, ii, 248 ; town, 

; ii, 153 ; roads from, to Jehip Pass, 

I ii, 160 ; to Tanglu, ii, 180 ; — district 

j defined, ii, 151, history, ii, 167, 

I 168, 169, ])opuiation, ii, 161 

1 Dasahra festival defined, 224 note 

* Daulat Khan of Hyderabad, 223, 227 
; Daulatabad, See Drogiri. 

i Davidson, Colonel, Retiduit at llydcia- 
1 had, 62 in the mutiny, 155, 156’ — 

* favours Ram Rao. 133, 134 ■ his 

j report on the Dcrars, 74 : his 

opinions, on the Arabs, 136, 153, 
i on Suniju’l-Mulk, ]3f) 

: Dayahhang Mountain in Nepal, ii, 223, 

! 226 

j Deb Raja of Bhutan, exjdiined, ii, 173 
' Debts of the Hyderabad Government, 

I Salar Jang’s motho<ls for reducing 

I the, 17 

j Deccan defined, 1, 2, 68 ; conquered by 
i Muhammad Tughlak, 52, revolts, 

; 52, 63, reconqueicd by the Mu- 

1 ghals, 53 Informer British policy 

towards, 111, 112. — Report on, pre- 
paration of the, 185, 225, 226,227, 
230, 241, 242, 243, 248; Sir 
Sillur Jang’s help, 186 
Deogiri in Hyderabad liken by ’Ahiu’- 
I ddin Kliilji, 51 ; by Malik Kafur, 

i 62 ; the destruction of, 52 

DeugOi in Jamrnfin, ii, 81 
Ded-ai Plateau of Kashmir, 270 
Departuie from Hyderabad, author’s, 
246, 247, 252 ; Sir SdlAr Jang’s 
view, 241, 242, 243 ; Fakhru’ddhi s 
view, 247 
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I^hansal in Jamrnun, ii, 91, 135; des- 
cribed, ii, 102, 103 ; view from, ii, 
102, 103 

Dh.ira-oo, a former district of Hydeiabad, 

Dhannji, imago of, in the Hirnfilayas, ii, 
171 

l)liarma llaja of Ijhfitan, ii, 16*2, 173 ; 

bis eiainis 111 Sikkim, ii, 21/> nttie 
Dhaulaiiiri MounUim in Nt-pfil, i», 222, 
223 

Dliyan Sini^h of Jammdn, 30.*) ; (3)t‘»ins 
Riijauri, ii, 12 ; his buildings, u, .*», 

i 

Dliya.il i Huddha, ii, 243. See Buddha 
DiydihOl ill Jamrnun, ii, 109 
Di.:hton, Mr., of Hyderabad, 11, 12, 43 
Dijang, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Diliiwar Khan’s gai'den in Srinagar. 2}59 
Dinjiiig. a name for Sikkim, li, 157 
Dinkur Rao of Gwalior, 45 
Divaui in Ilyderabatl deiiried, S - Trooi'.s 
of Hyderabad, IS 
Dod,(, ill Jammun, li, 87 
Dogras of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; des- 
iTibi'd, 273, 271 ; their habitat, 
271 ; tbeir characteristics, 272 ; 
their castes, 273 
Dolma. See Tdra 

Dominions of the Nizarn. See Nizam’s 
Dominions • 

Doije.'.empa, see Avalokitesvaia ; is also 
Amitabha (f/. n.), ii, 211 
, Mr., of Kashmir, ii, 136, 137, 1 1 4; 
Ills descrijition of the mountains, 
269, 270 

Drug Tahio in Qolkonda, The, 193 
Dtidganga River of Kashmir, 289, 290 
DudkosI River of Ndphl, ii, 223 
Duki>a Sect of Buddhists, ii, 167, 243 ; 
tbeir origin, ii, 172 ; in Sikkim, ii, 
209, 210, 215 

DOm Division of the Dogrfis of Kashmir, 
273 

Diindigal, estate of Satar Jang, 161 
Dojileix proclaims Muzaffar Jang to be 
Nizam, 55 

Duties. See Customs, Octroi, Transit 


E. 

Eden, Sir Ashley, in Bhdtdn, ii, 169, 177, 

200 

Edgar, Mr. Ware, ii, 180, 200, 210, 216 ; 
his report on Sikkin, ii, 164, 166, 
176 

VOL. II. 


Education in Hvderabad, 41 ; medical, 
41, 42 

Edwardcs, Sir Herbert, ii, 173 
Ellen borough, Lord, on the affairs of 
Niziim Nfi.Hiru’ddaula, 154 ; does 
not support General Fraser, 158 
English, policy of the rulers of Kashmir 
towards the, 312 

i Errington, Colonel and Mrs., travelling in 
i Kashmir, ii, 2 

I Europcan.s, witli the NizJm’s Govern- 
ment, inti if- rence o% 177 ; — tlieir 
fluar^e^^ at Sf inagHi , n, 42, 43 
pA'ci.se in Hvderaliad^ 39 
' Execution of decrees in Hyderaba<l City, 

I 97 ; difihculties about, 88 ; Special 
Court for, 97 

I Extradition Treaty between Hyderabad 
and the Critisb Goverument, 110 
Nizam’.s view, 118 


F. 

P’aiz Muhammad, agent of the Shamsu’l- 
rmari familv, 89, 11*2, 175, 209, 
234, 247, 249, 25*2, 258,260, 263 ; 
his view of the Yikdru’l-Umard’s 
conduct, 2 4*2 

Fakhru’ddin, agent of the Amir Kabir, 
183, 238, 217 

FaJch'n over the Nizam, influence of, 78, 
89 

Farhat Ihikh.sh Gardens. See Shalmdr 
Gardens, n, 56 

Farrukhnagur, an estate of the PeshkiCr of 
Hyderabad, 210, 223 ; visited, 209, 
210 

Fatteli Maidan, the parade of the Re- 
formed Troops at the, at Hyderabad, 
123, 137 

Fergusson on the architecture of Nepdl, 

" ii, 241, 245, 247 

Finances ot Hydoiabad, 9 ff 

Finglass Corps of Hyderabad, 116 ; de- 
snibed, 23 

Firdz dang, a title of the father of the 
first Niziim, 54 

Firozpur Pass in Kashmir, ii, 49, 72 

Foreign Secretaryship of India offered 
to the author, 240, 241 

Forest destruction in Sikkim, ii, 183, 
194, 201, 218, 219 

Forestry in Hyderabad, 42, 169, 172, 
214 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, 43 

Forts in Jammda described, ii, 4, 5 

X 
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Fraser, Geiicial, Resident at Hyderabad, 
62, 110 If, 129, 130; his conduct, 
126, 136 ; not suppoited by the 
Government of India, 153, 154, 
158 ; bis opinions of Nizam Ndsirii- 
Mdaula, 158, of the Arabs, 130, 
13], of Suraju’l-Mulk, 128, 158.— 
Opinions about him, Sir Sillar 
Jang’s, 119 

Frencli in the Deccan, 24, 55 ; opjmse 
Nizilm Ntlsir Jang, 55 : support 
Niziim Salahat Jang, 55, and Nizam 
Muzaffar Jang, 55 ; opposed by 
’Arastu JJh, 58 ; supported by the 
Nawab of Karruil, 55. — Struggles 
with tbe English, 55, 56 ; over- 
come, 56 

Friend of India^ newspaper, its secret 
information, 83 

Fusiliers. Rojal Scots, 153. 205, 208 ; 
condition of, 151, 152 ; their 

barracks, 149 ; their reading-room, 
145 ; games, 264 ; visited by Sir 
Salar Jang, 204 


G. 

Gaddis of Kashmir, the, 275 
Gakkhars of Kotli in Kashmir, the 274 
Galdan in Tibet, the Lama’s chair at, I 
ii, 172 ; the Khampo of, ii, 173 
Galukpa sect of lJuddhists, ii, 167 : origin 
of, ii, 172 ; in Sikkim, li, 209, 275 
Gambling at Bahiram, 18<5 181, 182 
Game, absence of, in Sikkim, ii, 219 
Gandak River of Nepal, ii, 160, 222, 223. 

224, 225, 226, 237, 254 
Gandi River of Nepal, 11 , 223, 237 
Gandsa, as a N6pali god, ii, 114 
Gantak in Sikkim, ii, 167 
Garbwdl, taken by the G6rkha.<, ii, 239 
Garuda, as a Nepali god, ii, 214, 247 
‘ ‘ Gate of the Lake, at Srinagar, 
described, ii, 51 
Gaur Rahman of Ydsin, 31 1 
Gawler, Colonel, subjugates Sikkim, ii, 
218 

Gednn Koncho. See Sangha 
Gedun Tubpa, the first Tashi Lama, 
ii, 172 

Gclong, the BbutU tahsilddr, ii, 180, 
203 ; his wife, ii, 197. 

G^sbub Rimbochhe, the, of Tibet, ex- 
explained, ii, 173 

Ghagril River in N^pitl, ii, 160, 222, 226 
Ghdiib bin Alind-*. See Glnilib Jarg 


Ghdlib Jang, Arab Jama’ddr in Hydera- 
bad, 23, 116, 202, 219, 237, 238, 
260 ; his family a;,-'d character, 
137, 138 ; visits the arsenal at 
Seen n derabad ,216 
Ghantapani, the IJodhisattva, ii, 243 
Ghaziu’ddin Khan, a title of tbe father 
of the tiist Niziim, 54 
Gliuliim 'All Khiin. See SutJju’l- 
Mulk 

Ghuhim ’All Sliah of Jammuo, ii, 100, 
122, 123. 139 

Ghuhim MuhayyuMdin, a Kashmiii 
merchant of Srinagar, ii, 60, 75 
Ghuhim Sayyid Khan. See ’Arastii Jali 
Gibmochi, ?4t. , in Sikkim, ii, 153 ; view 
of, from Thai lit, ii, 188 
Gilgit, an outlying province of Kashmir, 
267, 268, 270, 307; ii, 65; an appan* 
age of Kashmir, 311 ; climate, 
271 : — history, 311 ; taken by Gulilb 
Singh, 311 : — administration, 302 
Girbiinjmidh Sdh of N^piil, ii, 240, 241 
Girdlestone, Mr., Resident at Katli- 
mdndfi, ii, 250 

Godflvari River, 2 ; exploration of, 291 ; 

Sir Sdldr Jaug’s view, 194 
Golkonda, 3 ; Capital of the Kiitab 
Sbiihs, 53 ; neglect of royal tombs 
at, 193 ; old works at, 254 
Gorakhmith, 'ii, 241; his imago at Chang- 
chiling in Sikkim, ii, 212 
Goraksharjiltlia. See Gorakhmlth 
Gorkhd, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230, 231 : —the district describid, 
ii, 230, 237, 253, 251, 255.— Origin 
of the, ii, 230 ; suhdivi&ions, ii, 
230, 231 : — view of loyalty, ii, 219, 
220 ; exclusiveness, ii, 195 : — con- 
quest of Nopal, ii, 211, 239, 240 : — 
irruptions into Sikkim, ii, 160, 167, 
2t>6, 207, 214, 217 ; into Tibet, i., 

240 : — war with England, ii, 240, 

241 : in the Mutiny, ii, 241. — Area 
of Kingdom', ii, 221, 222. — In 
British Regiments, ii, 231 tf ; the 
first Regiment of, ii, 234 

GorkhilM, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230 

Gosjiinthdn, Mt., in Nepdl, view of, 
from Phaliit, ii, 188 
Gosha Mahal at Hyderabad, 20 
Governors of Kashmir, the Mughal, 309 ; 
the Sikh, 309 ; ii, 43, 61, 62, 95 ; 
the PathsiD, 309 ; ii, 43 
Govind Rilo, Comptroller of Sir Sstldr 
Jang’s household, 97, 222 : — his in- 
formation on Sir SiCldr Jang’s means. 
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108, on the Courts, 98.— His opin- 
ions on Chundu LdJ, 113, 114, on 
the Niz/in’s curuluct at Iho Bi’- 
smi’llah ceremony, 190, 191. — 

, Omnions about him, Sir Sa'dr 
Jan^^’s, 201 ; Kustamji VikajiV, 197 
Grant, (ienl. Sir John T., of lly<ler.‘ib;ul, ' 
111, 190, 210, ‘i27 iiis opinions • 
on Trimalgiri, In.'), on ilo* Ib^- , 
formed Troo])s,*l 1 1, on the x>eopie 
of Hjderabad, 220 | 

Grant, Mr., lle.sideiit at llykr.tbad, , 
01 , 02 

Grant, Mr. J. \V. , discovers Ddijilin?, 
ii. 168 

Gratawat, Mt.. in Ka lnnir, ii, .^>0, (>3 
Grey, Capt., of tlie llsdcrabad Con- ' 
tingenl Artillciy, 1 19 1 

Gobroo. See (iugdu 1 

Gugdn, Mt. in Sikkim, ii, 185 ' 

Gugiibnl, a division ot tlie D.il Like at 
Srinagar, 291 ; ii, 5.5 , 

(■Jiijars of Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 21, 20, 72 : | 
of Jarnmun, 2(10: ii, 85, 80 ; 

GuhibgJiili, Mt., ii, Kkl, IdO, 111 , 112 , ‘ 

l:!(; ! 

Gulilb Suigh, 305 ; his ri^e, i 

con(jiu‘sts, Jaminiin, .305, Basdli, | 
300, IMdar, 3iM>, Kishtwilr, .‘lOO, ' 
Ladiikh, 3O0, Skardd, 307, ibim* j 
nagar, .307; Kashmii* .31 0 ; Giluit, > 
2.11, Kajauri, 311. .312, j’unrliii, 1 
311, 312.— Story of the ^ale of j 
^ Kirshinirto, .31 0, 311 . — llisadininis- i 
trativo agietmenls with tlio Briti.-'h, ! 
ii, 77 : — his dcalb, 312 ; his tomb , 
at Si inagar, ii, 01. - At Sunpil- | 
wan, 302 ; ii, 12,.; 

Gulniarg in Ka^bmir, ii, 68 O’, 1 10 ; vica ! 
from, ii, 08, 71. 72 

Gfirungsof Ndpsil. ii, 228, 229, 2 30: in 
I’ritiirh Itegimcnts, li, 231 


ir. I 

Habashis of Ilyderabatl, dt lined, 0 ■ 

Haidar *Ali, So’ 

Haidar Bdg of Hyderabad, 20, 

182, 203, 223 ; his woik, 221 ; Lis I 
opinions, 209, 210 

Haidar Dugblat, Miizd, ru'es Kashmir, 
308, 309 

Hiljan, the pony stud farm of Kashmir, 
ii, 63, 120, 121 

Hiiji Pass in Kashmir, 298 

HiUisikka rupee, the origin of the, 17 i 


Hdnjia of Kashmir, the, 275 
Hanmant Kdo of Hyderabad, 248, 256 
Hard llibhi of IslilmiU'ad, ii, 35 
Hardinge, Lord, does not support Genl. 
Fraser, 158 

Hari Parbat Fort of Si inagar, 280 ; ii, 42, 
148 ; described, 291 ; ii, 51, 52, 53 
Han Singh’s garden in SriiiMgar, 289, 
2ttl, 202 , li, 4 3 . 

llaiinnkl), Mt., in Ka''hmir, 281, 282 ; 
ii, 50, JlS, 120, 148.— View of, 
from llie .ilidlam, ii, 62, 74, 148 ; 
from the Walar Lake, ii, 120 
Hashmat Jang, a title of Colonel A. 
Kirkpatrick, 63 

Ila^san Ka/a’, a <‘rim’nai Judiie Hydera- 
bad, Ills (-pinions on the <’ourts, 

21.5, 21 f, 

Hastings, lionl, and Palmer and Co., 1-3, 
1 1, 125 

H.itbi Laud in Kashmir, ii, 25 
lla}dtna?ar in Hyderabad visited, 2^2, 
22>> 

11 . 1 } ward, the trav'ellcr, his murder, ii, 
102 ^ 

lla/iat Lai, mar Kasbmir, 205 ; ii, 58 
Hill, Genl. Sale, on the (ii'irkluU, ii, 232, 

2 . 3.3 

Jfiimi'omn Jouvnahy Hooker’s, the, 
ii, 15 4 

Himlii titles of Mubammadaiis in the 
Himiilayas, 36«5, 307 
Hindus of Kashmir, 272, 275, 276, 
ii, 235 ; tlieir ninnbpTs, ‘J77 
II iiLoli in IHderabad, itod, 236 
Hiia Singh, nephew of Giilab Singh of 
Ka'-lnnir, 307 

lUrapiir Kivt r. Sec ILinbiara River 
Hislory of Ilydciabad, 51 if 
Hodgson, Brian, ii, 2 17 ; on the climate of 
Kepal, ii, 221, 225, 226 
Ilollund, Mr., fiiv^t Resident atll}dera- 
tad, 56, 61 

Homioabad visited, 60 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, ii, 158, 177, 181,. 

18.5, 187, 102, 203, 20L 213 ; his 
Hiinalftfinn Jonrii(ti''\\iy 154: his 
impihonment in Sikkim, ii, 168 ; 
on the Raja, ii, 161: on the scenery, 
ii, 155 If ; in Fast Nepid, ii, 161 

Hopam(5, ii, 211. See Amitahba 
Horses of the Cavalry of Hyderabad,. 

21 ; of the Contingent, 152 
Hundi P>al Mountain in Kashmir, ii, 49,. 
71, 72 

Hu.ssain Sagar Lake at Hyderabad, 70 
Hussars, Eighteenth, at Hyderabad, 111, 
140 

X 2 
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Ilyderauau. the term explained, i 0 : tour 
through, 236 ff ; Mr. Brereton's 
opinions on, 140 : — as a Shbah, 31 ; 
history, 51 ff: — geographical divi- 
.*iion.s, 3, 4 ; linguistic divisions of, 
3, 4 : — finances, 9 ff antiquities, 
4 : — interference of Europeans in the 
affairs of, 185 ; Mutahawar Jang s 
view, 203. — Assigned districts tff, 
see Berdr. — City, 2, administration 
of, 26, 28 ; races at, 5. — Contingent, 
207 ; described, 18 ; oiigin of, 9, 
16 ; officers of, intcifere in civil 
affairs, 133 ; misbehaviour of men 
of, at Iliehpur, 1S2 ; war services 
cf the 3r<l Cavalry of, 1 .5<>. — He* 
vi*»wcd, 131, 145, 264^ Artillery, 
149, 5th Infantrv, 147, at IlingoH, 
236 


I. 

Ibrahim Beg of Ilyderabad, 203 
Ibruin'm Jama’ddr of Hyderabad, 184 
Ibrahim Patan, irrigation projects at, 
113 

'Ligal visited, 68 
Iktbarias of Ndpal, ii, 229 
Hichpur in Bcrar, capital of the IrnaM 
Shahs, 53 ; Nawdb^ of, 1 b3 ; mis- 
bf*haviour of Contimieut Troops a*^, 
182 

Ima'd Shahs of iliehpffr, the, 53 
IrnifU Zamin Hill. See Chota Mul All 
liurat Lai Corpse! Hyderabad described, 
23 

Indigo near Hyderabad, not a success, 
174 

Indritbdn Mountain in Nepdl, ii, 226 
Indtir, a dtstiict of Ilydeiabad, 35 
Indus River, upper basin, 270 
Infantry of Hyderabad, its composition, 
22 ff 

Intrigues at Hyderabad, Palace, 259 
Irrigation projects in Hyderabad, 113 
IsUmdbdd in Kashmir, ii, 114, 125 ff, 
146, 147, 150 ; described, ii, 33 ff ; 
antiquities of, 308 ; route from Shd- 
p^n described, ii, 31 ff 
Islampa Pass. See Singlila 
Isle of Chundrs at Srinagar, ii, 118, 147 ; 
described, ii, 58 

Itineraries in Kashmir, ii, 1, 2, 99, 100 ; 
in Sikk*m, 180, 192 


J. 

Jagiiat, 8 ; defined, 7 : adminikr;^ ion 
of, 34 ; justice, 2() ; police, 25, 26 
Jagirdars of 11) deriibad, their police 
jutisdiction, 24, 165, 209, 210 
Jahan Nama, seat of the Amir Kabir, 
101, 102, 178, 179, 190 
Jahanjiir, the Emperor, in Kashmir, 
3ii9 ; ii, 57, t)3, 118, 119 ; at Vdr- 
nag, ii, 79, SO, at Shtilimir Gar- 
d**ns. ii, 5S, 59, at Gulmarg, ii, 
7*> ; his death at BaluArugul, ii, 80, 
95 

Jaihrsir in Kaslimir, buildings at, ii. 38 
Jalpaiguri iliitrict of Bengal, ii, 151 
Jama’ Masjid at Sdnagar, the, 292; de- 
scribed, ii, 46 

Jama’dars of Troops in Hyderabad, their 
j>osition, of Arabs, 23>, of cavalry, 
21, of Sikhs, 23, of Rindhis, 23 
Jamfilu’ddin Maiilavi, Chief Judge of 
the Civil Court of Hyderabad City, 
176 

Jammiln, sound of the word, 267 ; and 
Kashmir, see Kashmir, Mabdraja of. 
- Province, 26)8 ; its mountains, 
269, itHt administration, 30l. — 
Town, 279 ; ii, 86, 106 ; described, 
ii, 92 ff. 101. — Conquered by Ranj it 
Singh, 305 ; by Mahan Singh, 305. 
j — View from, ii, 02. — View of, from 

I the Tavi River, ii, 135; from the 
I Bbau Eoit, ii, 136 

j Jamsetjee of Hyderabad, 197 ; bis dis- 
! missal, 143, 144, 149, 152, 155; 

I Nizam’s opinion of, 164 

I Jamshedji. See Jamretjec 
1 Jamya. See Manjfisil 
Jang Bahadur of Nepal, ii, 241, 242, 
243, 250 ; his family, ii, 242, 243 ; 
his character} ii, 260. — Of Hydera- 
bad, 126, 133 ; his treason, 130 
Janno Mt. in NYqial, view of, from Phalut, 
ii, 188 

Japhiis, Uinduized Buddhists in Ndpal, 
ii, 234 

Jat Division of the Dogrds of Kashmir, 
273 

Jawdhir Singh of Rdjauri, ii, 5 ; his 
story, 312 ; ii, 6 

Jelap Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154 ; high 
road to Tibet, ii, 160 
Jenkitfs, Mr. K. P., British Agent in 
Kashmir, ii, 187 
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Jbolain River in Kasliim'r, 2^9; ii, 115, 
148, 160 ; (leecribetJ, 284, 285 ; ii, 

.‘0> ; its .mines, 284 ; its analogy to 
the Bfi-graati und the Ti'sta, ii, 226 ; 

^ itj basin, 270, 281 ; view from the, j 
ii, 125 ; boat travelling on, ii, 39, | 
76, 77. — In Srinagar, 287 ff; de- I 
scribed, ii, 44, 45, 147 ; want of j 
stairs, ii, 01, 62 

JhUa bridges of Kashmir, the, <lcKcribed, 
296, 297 

Johnston, Mr., lU.sidcnt at Ifydorabad. 

61 , 62 

Jongdi Mountain in Sikkim, ii, ISO 
Joseph Cordoza Coips of Hyderabad, 24 
Judicial Departinent of Hyderabad, 29, 

30 : — procedure in Hyderabad, 31 
Junila taken by the Gorklnts, ii, 239 
Jusa Lake. See Bliyusa, ii, 154 
Justice, administration of, in ITydera- 
bad, 26, 82, 99 ; Instory of, 27, 

2i8 attitude of the noldes, 128, 
135; opposed by tbo Nizam, 128. 
—Colonel Briggs’ opinion of, 96, 

97 . — In Kashmir, ii, 1 12 
Jffiila SaluB Minister of Kashmir, ii, 2, 

92, 100 


K. • 

K 2, a mountain of Kashmir, 270 
Kadal bridges of Kashinir. the, de- 
scribed, 296 

Kadapa, Nawab of, kills the Niziiai Mii- 
zafl’ar Jang, 55 

Kadiriii fal'tr.s, explanation of the term, 
90 note 

Kadu Mountain, ii, 213 
Kiij Nag Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
68 

Kahuta Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 40 
Kakka-Banibas of Kashmir, the, 274 
Kalairu in HydeiabaS visited, 237, 238 
KaldpOkhri Lake in Sikkim, li, 182 
Kali. See Parvatl, ii, 244 ; images of, 
in Ilimfilayan Buddhism, li, 175. 
— River in Nt^piil, ii, 222, 223 note. 
Kalirapung in the Darjiling district de- 
scribed, ii, 195, 190; view from, 
ii, 197 

Kamkdmu’ddanla. See Qhalib Jang 
Kamliwan Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 60 
Kandi tract of Jammfin Province, 278 
Kang Kardwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Kangchanjauga Mountain in Sikkim, 
ii, 152, 153, 154, 159, 161, 176, 


182, 185, 190, 191, 193.— Views 
of, from PhaKit, ii, 158, 187, 188, 
from Tanglu, ii, 181, 191, from 
Kalimpimg, ii, 197, from Damsang, 
ii, 190, iiom Pemyangchi, Ii, 211, 
from Ohangchiling, ii, 213 
Kangcbanjhaii Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
153 

Kangdalarna Pass in Sikkim, ii, 16(1 
Kangianamu Mountain in Sikkim, li, 
152 

Kiingra conquered Ijv tlie Gorkh.j.*!, ii, 
210 

K(hif/r'i of Kashmir, the, 276, 277 
I Kanhavja, Diwan of Kashmir, li, 62, 

I Ofi, 73 

j Kanwi'ir, a title in the fain'Iy of Jang 
I Baku lur of Nepal, ii, 241 

' Kapali River in Nepal, ii, 187 
Kaiainat ’All, the criminal judge of Ily- 
' dcraliad, 31 

I Ka7r(r((s of Kashmir desciibed, 285, 

I 286 ; ii, 41, 42 

■ Karmi Range in Kashmir, ii, 49 
Karmili River of Ne]al, ii, 219. 222, 
221 note 

Karmitak in Hyderabad, 2 I : defined, 4 
KariiUl, Nawab of, supports tlie French, 
55, shoots the Nizam Nasir Jang, 
55 

1 Kart in Jammiin, view from, ii, 103 
, Kashmir, definition of, 268; a Muham- 
madan name for Srinagar, 287.' — 

' Territories, extent, 269. climate, 

' 270, 271, population, 271 ff • — 

Mr. Drew’s description of the 
mountains 260, 270 : — analogy be- 
tween Nepal and, ii, 221 : — outlying 
provinces of, defined, 267 : — ob- 
tained by Gulab Singh, 310 , story 
of the “sale,** 310, 311 ; — Trigo- 
nometrical survey of, 312, 313, 
during the Mutiny, 313, 314, Col. 

! Godwin-Austen, 314, — Maharaja 

I of, see Ranbir Singh ; his titles, 

! 267 ; his territories, 207 : his share 

in the administration, 302 : —heir 
apparent, ii, 101. — Postal adminis- 
tration, ii, 103. — Array, ii, 4, 5, 7, 
14, 17, 19, 29, 42, 53, 66, 111, 
116; its composition, 303,304. — 
Ponie.s, ii, 75 ; described, ii, 63, 
64. — Native opinions on the go- 
1 verninent of, ii, 123. — Valley, de- 

fined, 268; remarks on, ii, 139 fi ; 
its position, 283 ; configuration, 
284 ; is the basin of the Jholam 
River, 281 ; mountains, 269, 270, 
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descrioed, 2S1 ff ; vegetation, 286, 
2S7 ; cliinato, 271 ; analogy to the 
Koj-al Valley, ii, 226, 227 ; popula- 
tion, 275, 276, 277 ; administra- 
tion. 601 ; history, 607 ff; anti- 
quities, 308 : — in the spring, cli- 
mate, li, 160, 111 ), 141, suows, 
ii. 1 in, colouring, ii, 110, 111 : — 
roiOt's into, ii, 145 ; itinerary in, 
ii, 1, 2: — visitorsM.o, ii, 122: — 
hirit-H to travellers, ii, 145: -what | 
(MU i>e &oen in a week, ii, 110, j 
150 • — vieu.3 of, ii, 124 ; from i 
Burj Zijnar, ii, 20, from IMarland, I 
ii, 6S, 125, from Aohliahak ii, 60, j 
fi(uii Wantipiir, ii, 41, from the 
Taklit-i-Sulainnin. ii, 60 If, 75, fiom 
(riilmarg, ii, 68, fiom Ikinam Risin', 
ii, 70, from the IVinilnil Pass, ii, 80, 
112, 116, 146, from the Jholam, li, 
110 , 128 

Kashruiiiv, 271, 276 ; ii, 16, 22, 26, 

62 ; deacrihed, 275, 276, 277 ; as 
soldiers. 803 ; llanbi'r Singh’s opinion 
of, ii, 144 

Kdsioi Yilr Jang Balid lur, 68 

Katha Kill, a canal m Srinagar, 288, 
2S9, 292 ; ii, 60 

Kdthmdndu in Nepal, ii, 231 IT, 23S, 
246 ; the Rc-^ident at, li, 211 

Kaulas in Hyderabad, 237 ; Raja of, 
237 

Kaziof Hyderabad City, his jurisdiction, 
27, 29, 121, 22(t ; his civil juris- 
diction, 181. — In Sikkim, his .status 
and duties, ii, 164, 165 

Kcay, Mr. Seymour, his opinions on the 
treasury of Hyderabad, 257, 25S ; 
on banking policy, 157 ; on the 
Courts, 157 

Kennard, Mr., a traveller, 2.57 

Kennaway, Sir John, Rc.sident at Hyilcr- 
c.had, 61, 66, 

Khdgan Range in lla^dra, ii, 49, 68, 71, 
148 ; view of. from Mana,-. Bal, ii, 
62 

Khairu’nnissd, wife of Col. A. Kiik- 
patrick, 118, 119. See Milirn’- 
niiissa 

Khamman, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Khana Bal bridge in Kashmir, ii, 114, 
115 

Khandaswami Mndaliyar of ITvdcrahad, 
173, 174, 179, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 2o2, 2i)6, 205, 
20<b 216, 232, 264, 239, 246, 248, 
251, 2.56, 258 : — bix opinions on the 
nobles of Hyderabad, 152 ; on the 


origin of the Re.sidency, 146 ; on the 
Nizam's conduct at the Bi’snii’llah 
ceiemony, 167 his f irewcll visit, 
266 

Khdnpiir Kaiewa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Khardlii, Battle of, 58 * 

Khanta tothc Nizdin, Governor-General’s, 
78, 80, 93 : Nizilni’s rage at, 95, 96, 
its, i.s ])acifu;d, 98, his reply, 108 
Khas tribe of Nepal^ described, ii, 228, 
229, 230 ; its subdivisions, ii, 230, 
2 51 ; its cradle li, 237 : — in British 

Regiments, ii, 26)1 

Klri\\is, (Ncp.iljs) as soldiers, ii, 231 
Khizing in Sikkim, ii, 217 
Klm^a Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 185, 186 
i Kliinshcd Ja'i of Hyderabad, 102, 103. 
105 iHitc, 251 : is the present 
Amir Kabir, 61; -as a candidate 
for Minister, 179, ’Azim ’Ali Khdn’s 
Opinion, 251). — His visit to the 
RoM.lent, 212, 246, 247, 249, 252, 
2.')3 ; Sii Sahir .lang s opinion, 241, 
212, 24 4 —his dinner wdth the 
Re^idtnt, 258, 260, 2t)4. — Sir Siilar 
Jangbs opinion of him. 244 
Kiraiichi in .lammiin, i), 161 ; described, 
ii. 89, 106 

Kini'itis of Nepal, ii, 228 
Kiik Patrick, Col. A., Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 6>, 119 ; marries a Mu- 
hammadan, 61. — Major William, 
Re-ideiit at Hyderabad, 61 
Kirpti Rum, B'wiln of Kashmir, ii, 92, 
■ 95 , 100, 102, 123, 135, 144- 
liis adniiiiistiation, 602, 303 ; hi.s 
action in the fannuo, ii, 167, 16S ; 
Ills buildings on ihe l!>lc of Chundrs, 
ii, 68 ; Ins book on Kashmir, ii, 
137 . — his oiiiiiions, ii, 93, 96; on 
tfic land revenue sj^stem, ii, 138, 
169. — Chln'uini, 292: — Tank on 
j the Taklit-i Sulaiman, ii, 48 : — 
I Name of a Sikh Governor of Kash- 
mir, 609 note ‘ 

I Kirtipfir in N^pill, ii, 231 ff, 238 
Kishara, a village near Hyderabad, view 
from, 159 

Kishn Dds, hardier of Hyderabad, llO, 
111 

Ki.shn Singh Biuun, of JammuD, ii, 
136 

Ki&hngangd River of Kashmir, 269, 270, 
282 

Kibhtwar in Kashmir, obtained by 
Guldb Singh, 606 : Mountains of, 
ii, 77, 86 

Kistna River in Hyderabad, 2 
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Knowles, Rev. J. II., Lis place names of 
Kasbrafr, xx. 

ICfinsar. Mts.,Mn Kashmir, sec Konsaran 
Kuthar ; ii, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
tv ?‘i5, 126, 133, 136 Niig Lake, 
VU, 33, 137, 146 

Konsaran Kiithar in Kashmir, ii. 33, 48, 
86 

Konflnn. »Seo Pan'lMaljal 
Kosi Piver of jSf-pjilf li, 179, 181, 222, 
223, 224, 22.5, 226 
Kof, the, at Ksitbiuandu, ii, 235, 242 
KOtljiir Mt., in Kasbniir, ii, 129 
Kotwi'il of Hyderabad, status of the, 
21, 25, 206 

Krfila Sanj^ar Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 49 ; 

legend of, ii, 71, 72 
Kobgeo Lama of Sikkim, ii, 176, 177 
Kubra. See Kiida 

Kuda Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 18.5 ; 

view of, from rbaliit, ii, 1^8 
Kuenlun Plains of Kashmir. 270 
Kulbarga in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; as 
capital of the B5,hmanis, 53 : — 
visited, 335 ; Mr. Brereton on the 
condition of, 1 38: — the Sijjiidanisbin 
of, 235.— District of, 35 
Kulhet River in Sikkim, ii, 154,211, 
218 

Kumann taken by the Qorkhas. ii, 239 
Kund KaplasMt., in Jamtoini, ii, 87 
Kdnda Bal in Kashmir, ii, 63 
Kunwars of the, ii, 231 

Kusfindfis of N^'pal, ii, 228 
Kutab Rhflhs of Golkonda, the, 53 
Kntbn’ddin of Delhi conquers the 
Northern Deccan, 52 


L. 

Laclilnnl Kflntd, the.’ Gorkhd Brilhman, 
ii, 180, 191, 199, 200 
Laddkh, 270 ; an outlying province of 
Kashmir, 267, 268 ; obtained by 
Guhib Singh, 306 ; administration 
of, 302 ; climate of, 271 
Laddkhis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272 
Ltidang monastery in Sikkim, ii, 176, 
177 

Ladkha Dhdr Mt., in Jammiin, ii, 81, 
83, 85, 90, 92, 97, 103, 105, 106 ; 
described, ii, 85 ; view from, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 132 


Lagnadorje. See Vajrapani 
Lakc.s of Kashmir ValRy, 284, 285 ; 
the mountain, 283 : — of Srinagar 
described, 293 

La’l Kliiin’s Kila’ in Kashmir, ii, 73 
Lalci Guru, a J^e.atof the Shamsu’l-Umara 
family, 169 

LalitudiUa, fuumlorof Maitand in Kash- 
mir, 308 ; li. 1 27 
La’lpilr in Kashmir, ii, 71 
Lama.s, the great avakm., their spiritual 
and temporal position, ii, 173 : — of 
Sikkim, ii, 215 ; described, ii, 176, 
177 ; their i) 0 .sition, ii, 215; life, 
ii, 215, 216 ; duties, ii, 216 
Land Revenue in Hyderabad, 112, 227, 
230, Tclingdnd, 35, 36, Mardth- 
wdn', 35, 37 ‘ — in Kashmir, ii, 32, 
33,138, 139, 141, 142.— in Sik- 
kim, ii, 164. — Tenure, Hyderabad, 
36 

L.lndar in Jam mum, ii, 86, 88 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 104, 105, ]06 
Langar festival at Hyderabad, 114, 115 ; 
procession, 11,5, 116; origin, 115 
noic\ Kiziim's behaviour at, 119, 
120 

Lard Ldri in Jammdn, ii, 85, 86 ; de- 
scribed, ii, 105, 106, 107, 130, 131; 
view from, ii, 86, 105, 106, 130, 
131, 132 ; tbe new road, ii, 107 
Lashkar Jane; of Hyderabad, 6*1, 70, 
100, 102, 107 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, at Vdrnag, ii, 79 ; 
— Lord, ii, 93 

Lepchas of Sikkim, the, ii, 161 ; de- 
scribed, 162, 196 ; their dwellings, 
ii, 163 ; converted to Buddhism, ii, 
167 

Lhdchang River, part of the Tistd in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

Lbdchen River, part of the Tistd in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

Lhdchilliver, part of the Tistd in Sikkim, 
ii, 153 

Lho, a name for Sikkim, ii, 151 
Likhd River of Ndpal, ii, 223 
Limbds of Sikkim, the, ii, 161 ; de 
scribed, ii, 162 ; their dwellings, 
ii, 163 of Ndpal, ii, 228 
Linewalas of Hyderabad defined, 19 ; 

— infantry, its composition, 23 
LingampiU gardens, seat of the Vikdru’l- 
Umard, 249 

Lingasagdr as a military station, 151 
Linzhitang Plains of Kashmir, 270 
Local funds in Hyderabad, 39 
Lddbis in Hyderabad, 24 
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Low, Col., Resident at Hyderabad, 62 ; 

his opinion of Suraju’l-Mnlk, 136 
Lfikbbawan, the view from, ii, 77 
Lnmsden, General, commanding at Se- 
cunderabad, 241 
Lundri. See Mndar 
Lunk6t Mt., in Jammtin, ii, SI, 81, 
97, 109 ; descent iroiii, ii, S3 ; view 
from, ii, 82, 83 

Lutfu’nnisfrfi, wife of Sir Heniv Russell, 
119 


M 

Machhindranatb, ii, 244 
Maclean, Dr., Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabad, 41 

Macnair, Lieut. , travelling in Kashmir, 
ii, 2 

Madhava lUio of Dardda, 4 5 
Madntir in Hyderabad visited. 236, 237 
Magars of N^pal, ii, 228, 230 ; their 
sub-divisions, ii, 231 ; — in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Mahabharat Mount in Nepal, ii, 226 
Mahaddva. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mahakdla. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mahalakha, a name for Chanuaji {o. r. ), 
168 

Mahiln Singh of Lahore, takes Jammun, 
305 

Mahanadf River in Darjiling Distiict, 
ii, 181 

'Mahayyu’ddin, Judicial Secretary to the 
Minister of Hyderabad, 31 
Mahu Pass in Kashmir, ii, 81, 82, 86 
Mai River in Darjiling District, ii, 181 
Mainam Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 204 
Mainwaring, Colonel, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, on water siii>ply, 167 
Maisur. See Mysore 
Maitrdya, the future Buddha, his image 
in the Himalaya'*, ii, 171 
Majlis-i-Malguzdri at Hyderabad, 83. 
227 ; explained, 34 ; — Sir Sillar 
Jang’s yiroposals, 16.0 Rustam ji 
Vikaji’s opinion of, 221 
Makka Mosque of Hyderabad, 269 ; 
noticed, 84 

Malik Division of the Kashmiris, the, 
276 ; of Darhiil in Jammhn, 274 
Malik Kdftir takes Dwarma Samudra, 
52, Deogiri, 52, Wdrangal, 52 
Malkiipur in Hyderabad visited, 222, 
223 

Maltby, Mr., Commissioner of Berar, 238 


Mdma Ramazdni of Hyderabad, *259 
Mtin Tahio in Jammfin, ii, 91 
Manalgiii, a fort in Jammun, ii, 4, 5 
Manas Bal, a lake in Kashmir, 285 ; ii, 
50, 148 ; desciibed, ii, 62, 63, 121, 
122 ,. * / 
Mancbhahina in Jamrafin, ii. 81, 82,. 

S3 ; view from, ii, 110, 129, 130 
MangaJ Deo in Jam mtin, defence of the 
fort of, ii, 6, 7 ^ 

Manjhcra River, 2 ; — as a means of water 
supply to Secunderabad, kc., 167 
Manjiisn, the Mortal Bodbisattva, ii, 
2 44 : his image in the Himalayas, 
ii, 174 

Ma^iaahddTS of Hyderabad, the sinecure 
])Osts of the, l(t9 
Mansfield, Mr., of Poona, 235 
Manufactures of Kashmir dc^cnl)ed, 
299, 300, 301 

Maimsha Buddha. See Buddha 
Mauithwari defined, 4 ; land revenue in, 
3.'), 37, 38 

Markham, Mr. Clements, on the climate 
(d Nepal, ii, 224, 22.1 
Mirrctf, Mr., of Hyderabad, 80. S], 98, 
113 

Marsyaiidi River of Nep^’, ii, 223, 237 
Martand in Kashmir, temple of, 3)08 ; 
ii, ; described, ii, 35 O', 125, 
126, 127 »• >iew from, ii, 12i. 1 I{‘» : 
destruction of, ii, 126, 127 
Martin, Mr., Resident at Ilydirabad, 
62 ; Sir S'llsU* Jarigls opinion of 
him, 119, 131 
^Marwaris in Hyderabad, 5 
Matahar Singh The pa, Minister of 
Nepal, ii, 212 
Matan. See Bawan 
Matsyendranatha. See Machhindramith 
Medak, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; its 
constitution, 161, 162 ; farmed out 
to Virabhadram, 141 
Medical ; administration of Hyderabad 
schools, 162, 163, Mr. Brereton’M 
opinion, 139. — Aid in Ka.'-limfr, 
ii, 142 

Md.:havfihana of Kashmir, ii, 127 
Mrtidonff^ described, ii, 198 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), at Hydera- 
bad, 13, 57, 62, 63, 133 ; ii, 123; 
his action as Resident, 12311, his 
reforms, 33 ; bis desjiHtches, 1 25 ; 
his relation to Palmer & Co. , 124; 
Sir Sal5,r Jang’s opinion of him, 119' 
Middle Mountains of Kashmir, Mr. 
Drew on the, 269 ; de.scribed, 280, 
281 ; climate of 271 
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Mihru’nnissa, wife of Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 
61 ; 3ee Khairu’nnisija 
Mihtar Sbdr S'ngh of Kashmir, i», 122 
Milamcbi River of Noial, ii, 223 
Military chiefs of Hydcrabiul, i)ractice 
''^of^TOverninent loans from the, 15 ; 
' cbeir position, 20, 21 
Miniiwar Tavi River of Janimun, 278, 
279 ; described, ii, 0, 7, 8, 10, 
15 , 

Minister of Hyderabad, liis rank, 8, 
duties, 8, olHcial position, 8 ; — his 
authority, political, 6, 7. executive, 
7, 8, judicial, 29, 30, finaiici<il, 10 * 
— his visit to a new Resident, 84. 
— See Salfir Jang: — bis relation to 
the Nizfim, 81, 108, lU9 
Mint of Srinagar described, ii, 75,70 
Mir, in Jammun, described, li, 1<'3, 
lot ; view from, ii, 101. — A tube 
in Kashmir, ii, 32, 81. — And Sir 
Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 80» : see Nun 
Kun. -Munshis at Hyderabad, their 
former influence at the Residency. 
119 

Mir Ahmad Khan, see Nizam Kasir 
Jang son of the first Niziim, his 
rebellion, 54 

Mir ’Alam, Minister of Hyderabad, (!0, 
221, 259 ; his career, 58 as a 
Minister, 202, 203, — (^[limons about 
him, Sir II. Russell’s, 150, .Mr. W. 
Ralmer’s, 101. — Ilia lake, 59 ; 
visited, 219, 258 

Mil* ’AH Murad of Hyderabad, 102 
Mir Kamaru’ddaula, 34 
Mir Kamru’ddin, the first Ni/am, 5.3, 
51. See Nizam 

Mir Liiyak ’AH Khan, Salar Jang, son of 
Sir Saldr Jang, 60 ; now Minister, 
60 

Mir Sliahabu’ddin, father of the first 
Nizitin, 54 

Mir Tuiab ’AH', the proper names of Salar 
Jang (§. r.), 59 > 

Mirzil ’AH, physician of Hyderabad, his 
view of the Nizfim’s health, 215 
Mirzil Musd of Hyderabad, 218, 220 
Miyiin Gdl Singh of Pfinchb, ii, 17, IS, 
23, 26, 27 ^ 

Miyiin Singh, Sikh Governor of Kashmir, 
ii, 61, 02, 95 

Moing River in Sikkim, ii, 151 
Mon Leiicha Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
185, 213 

Monasteries, Buddhist, of Sikkim de- 
scribed, ii, 175 ; enumerated, ii, 
177 


Mont Everest in N6p4l, ii, 161, 182, 
190, 191. — Views of, from Sikkim, 
ii, 158, from PhaKit, ii, 187, 188 
Montgomerie, Colonel, of the Trigonome- 
trical Survey in Kashmir, 312, 313 ; 
ii, 43, 73: — helps the panorama, 
312 ; ii, 47, 61 

Moorcroft, the traveller in Kashmir, ii, 
121, 123 

Mortal Buddha. See Manusha Buddha 
Mortals, the six clans of, in Hima- 
layan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Morton, Major, on the scenery of Sik- 
kim, ii, 158 

Moti Singh, Raja of Pfmchh, ii, 24, 92 : 
his story, 311, 312 

Muh}itizu’d(iaula, undo of Nizam 
Na-iru’ddan!ji, 118 ; his rebellion, 
57, 109. 113 

‘‘ Mu^IihIui' ” doiined, 6; party at Hy- 
dcral)a<l. 77 

Muliaiiimad 'AH Khan, Salar Jang, father 
of Sir Salsir Jang, 60 
Muhammad Fakhru’ddm Khan, the first 
Amir Kabir <»3, his appearance 64 
Muhammad Fairukhsiyar, Emperor of 
Delhi when the first Nizkm arose, 
53 

Muhammad Han if of Hyderabad, 236 
Muhammad IHifl’iiMtlin Klidn, the Amir 
Kabir of tbis l)uok, 64 ; bis charac- 
ter, 6 t, ()5 

Miihamma<l Shukur of Hyderabad, 230, 
231. 23} ; bis character, 178 : — 
His relations to the Amir Kabir, 
19'.*. — His opinions on the Pagdb 
lands, 212, 213. — Sir Salar Jang’s 
opinion of him, 199 

Muhammad Tuglilak of Delhi takes 
Warangal, 52, the Deccan, 52 
Muhammadans of Kashmir, 271, 272, 
275, 27(5 : li, 35 ; theirnumbers, 277 
Mulianiaiv in Kashmir described, ii, 32 
Muhsin h\n ’Abdu’llab. See Mukaddam 
Jang 

Mukaddam Jang, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 172, 260 

Mukaramu’ddanla, nephew of Sir Sdliir 
Jang, 73, 224, 248, 251 
Miikhta Shah of Srinagar li, 75; — view 
from his house, ii, 44, 46 
Mukhtaru’l-Mulk, a title of Sir Sfi,14r 
Jang (7. r. ), 60 

Mul AH Hills near Hyderabad, 169; 
command Trimalgiri, 155 ; Arab 
Guard at. 168 ; race.s ai, 239, 240 
M nUm of Kasbuiir, the, their demeanour, 
ii, 35 
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Miiller, M., of the French Bank, Bom- 
bay, 257 

Mimi'’'n‘l-Mulk. Minister of IlyJcrabad, 
lioO ; hia character, 59: — Mr. W. 
Palmer’s opinion of, 94, 101 : — 
obtains, Dmuligal in U>1. - 

A title in the faiiiil} of fcfir SaJar 
Jang, 00 

Muntazimn’ddanla, a title of Sir Charle.^ 
Metcalfe, Od 

Muridpur, seat of the Mulahavvar 
Jang, ir»7 

JMurmis of tl*c Nepal ii. 22S 

Murrec-Baranmhi iJoute into Ka.shmir, 
29S 

Murung. Stc Taiai 

Mussfi Katn — a name of M. Kaymond 
(7. r. ), 1 74 7iotr 

Mulahavvar Jang of Hyderabad, 190, 
210, 227, *228, 209 ; liis appear- 
ance and descent, IS."*; his juris- 
diction, .167 ; his adininistration, 
211 ; — Nizam's objection to his 
visiting the llesident, 179, ISO. — 
Ilis opinions on British iuteiference 
at Hyderabad 2(53, on the Nizam 
and the Minister’s relations 201, 
262, 263, on the Nizam and the 
Railway 261, on the position of the 
tii'lvM/irs 18()1^ 

Mu’tamiduMdaula, an official of II}dera- 
bad, 69 

Mutiny, orii:in of the, 131, 135. — 
Hyderabad in the, comhict of, Col. 
Davidson 155, 156, Nizani 155, 150, 
Sir Salar Jang 156. — Kashmir in, 
coDfluct of, RaiibirSiiigh, 312, otiicers 
of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, 
313, 314.—Nepal in, ii, *241 

Muzafarabad Route into Kasmir. 298 

Myong River in Darjiling Distiict, ii, 181 

Mj^sore—Sir Saliir Jang’s views of tbe 
British i)f)liey as regards. 103 : his- 
torical fctetch of, 103, 101 


N. 

Nagiirjun Mountain in Ndpul, ii, 2*20 
Nagar-Karndl, a district of Hyderabad, 
35 

Nagrota in Jammun, ii, 91 

Kahari Mar Canal of Srinagar, 288, 289; 

ii, 74 ; described, ii, 60, 119 
Naib Ta’lukdars, former diitits and 
status of, 32 

Nakshbandi Sayyids, tbe, ii, 75 note, 123 


NaT Sahib procession at Hyderabad, tlie, 
12*2 ; explained, 123 note 
Naldrug, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 
visited, 68 

Nalguuda, a district of Hyderabad, : 
irrigation projects in, 113 ; f 
218,249 '' 

Namolii in Sikkim described, ii, 218 
Nan Sur Range, views of. ii, 9 
Nanda Idvi ]\louiitaip iu Kumuun, ii, 222, 
2*23 

Niindair, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 

visited, 230 : — Sikh Colony aS 0 
Nanga Parbat, Mountain in Kashmir, 
^270, 281 ; ii, 50, 129, 140 view 
of, trom Shfipdn, ii, 30 
Napi«.T of Magdala, Lord, visited, 235 
Naruyani River of Ndpiil, ii, 223 
Narkailpili in Hyderabad visited, 248, 
249 

Narsliig Mountain, in Sikkim, ii,152,15t, 
191<, 211, 213, 217 ; view- of, from 
Phalfit, ii, 188 

Naru Canal in Kashmir, 285 ; ii, 02 
described, ii, 74 

Xasim Bugh, near Kaslimir. ii, 58 
Nilsir Jang, a title of Mir Ahmad Kbao, 
54, 55 

Nasru’ll.ih Khan, First Judge of the 
Criminal Court of Hyderabad, 31 ; 
his viewy on the administration of 
justice, 99 

Nan Nagar Karewa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Naushahra iu Jammdn described, ii, 5, 
6, 7, 8 

Navang Losang, tbe first Dalai Lama, 
ii, 172 

Nawab Sahib, a title of Sir Salar Jang 
(7. V.), 00 

Nazim Jang, tabd'chh* oi ^YCkranga,], 172, 
183, 200, 243 

Ncpiil,ii,151 ; term explained, ii, 221. — 
Geography of, ii, 221 IF ; analogy to 
Ka.^hm^r, ii, 221 ; area, ii, 252 and 
tiote; mountawis,ii,223,224 ; rivers,' 
ii, 160, 161, 222, 223 ; scenery, ii, 
250, 251 ; climate, ii,224, 225 ; vege- 
tation, ii, 225, 251. — Population, 
ii, 228 ff, 252 ff; dwellings, 252 ; 
army, ii, 231 , 266 ; religion, ii, 243, 
244,245, Buddhism, ii, 171 ; history, 
ii, 237 tf, uncertain chronology, ii, 
239 note ; trade, ii, 256 ; revenues, 
ii, 256 ; roads, ii, 250 ; architecture 
ii, 243, 251, compared with that of 
Kanara ii, 247. — Politics, ii, 259, 
260 ; relations with England, ii, 240, 
241, 262, with Tibet, ii, 262, 263 ; 
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Tovoliitions, clifiracter of the local, 
ii, r;:U). — View' of, from llic Sinj^lila 
K:iii' 40 , — AVar with England, 

ii, l<i7.240.241, 2J2.— Valley, geo- 
of, ii, 225, 22o ; geo;:raphieal 1 
*, 'Of^tion of, ii, 221, analog} to Kosh- j 
niir Valley, li, 220, ‘J27 ; ai ca, ii, 222 ; | 
monntains, ii, 22() ; cliiinto, ii, 227, 
22-S ■ cities, ii, 22.5 ; chi* f huiMjnu''-, 
ii. 22.5, 2;h). 2§)7. — dcs- 
ei il-ed, li, 1 <><*. ] 01 j 

Kew’ar. of thel\(‘{iiil Valley, ii, 22S ; dos- i 
cribctl, ii, 22!>, 22J.2G>i; as | 

sd'iieis, ii, 22J ; tOc i\l,ill tlNim-^ties j 
of, li, 2:37 j 

Newspai*ers, English, in India ; in* j 
trigms with llydeiahad, : 

— attitude toward fa Kaahiair Go\ern- 
ment, ii, 102 

Npiryam Mountain, in Sikkim, ii, 15d j 
Kicholfeou, Genl. John, at Srinagar, ii, 

43 , at Vernag, ii, 70 
Nightingale, Majoi, uf the II\deiahad 
(/Ontingent, 142 151: — Ills views 
on tile sllahdloi system of Cavalry, 
14^ 

Ninyetso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 151 
Ni.shat La-'h, tlie, at Srinagar, 25»5 ; ii, ; 

1 17, 1 47, 150 ; do.^cnhni. ii, 50, 57 I 
Niy/im AfmIuMdaula is tlie Mziim of | 
this Volume ; sucefc'ds Ni/ain j 
NaMru’ddaula, 57 ; his status as • 
regards the Jlritish Coveinmeiil. I 
40, 50 ; his situation it hisCiovein- ( 
iiient failed, 213, 214. — His sliaie 
, in ])ublic affairs, 187, 188 : intcr- 
ferenee in the administration of the 
Pagab lands, 1!>S, ]}*y ; authoiity, 
politic d, It), military, 7, itoliee, 20 ; 
0 ]*i»',>Mtiou to saiiitaiY inipro\tment, 
*2ot), 2f)7 ; abolishes transit duties, 
75 . — His appearance, 85, 80. — His 
character, 48, 45» ; administrative 
powers, 203, 2i»5 : his susincious* 
nes.s, 104, 105, 210, 217f as to food 
222 ; his objection to the Miitaliav- 
var Jang visiting the llesidciit, 179, 
180 ; his attitude towards ft(Ur.s, 
72, 89; his dreams, 7S, 103, 188, 
198 ; bis behaviour at the Langar 
festival, 119, 120. — His attitude 
toward.s the Courts, 120, 128 j 
enconragos persons to oppose them, 
123, Arabs, 128, nobles, 100. — 
His health, 128, 190, 213, 224, 
220, 233, 248 ; objects to medical 
treatment, 190, 195, 213 ; opinions 
of the Amir Kabir, 254, of Mirza 


’All, 215 • — arrangements to be 
made at bis death, Sir George Yule’s 
view, 71, 72, 70 ; bis death, 47. — 
The (iovernor-(Ter)erar.s khmita, 93 ; 
bis ratio, 95, 90 ; his ultimate satis- 
faction, 98 ; his reply, 108. — His 
debts, 2.:l, 24 3 ; a native 

Viankcr’s estimate, LSI — His con- 
duct in the Mutiny, 155, 156 ; his 
custom at the Ramazan festival, 80 ; 
Ids presumed share in the bribe 
otfered hy tlie Vlksirii’l-Umara, 244 ; 
tlie ea^e of Jhilmukand, 192, 193 ; 
author’s letter on appointment, 91, 
9S. - - In andienee, 233, 247, 248 ; 
the author’s first, 84 ff, 91, 92, be- 
fore departure for Bcrar, 222, 224, 
225,220, last, 204, 205, 200.— His 
relations to the Resident, 49, Sir G. 
Yule’s view', 72 : — to the Minister, 
always the same, 108, 109 ; to 
Sir Salar Jang, 42, 103, 104, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 232, 241, 245, 240, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 258, 259, 200 • 
— his jealousy, 45, 137, 1C3, 240 ; 
ennse of it, 17 : — o)>inions about it, 
Sir 8a!fn .lang’s, 205, 200, the 
Bntifah Government's, 78, the pub- 
lic, 214, Ahmad ’All’s, 255, 256, 
Mutabavvar Jang’s, 201, 262, 203 : 
—bis ilisputc, 60 ; opinions about 
it, Sir Sa'ar Jang’s 107, 200, Sir G. 
Yule’s, 70 , the public, 218, a native 
judge’s, 88, a native banker’s, 87, a 
native cavalry otlicer’s, 97 : — his re- 
conciliation, 81 : — objections to the 
Minister’s tour, 166, 191, 192, 196. 
— Ilis behaviour at the Bi’smi’llah 
Ceremony, 164, 187, 188 ; opinions 
about it, Govind Kao’s, 190, 191, a 
native banker’s,! 94, a native officer’s, 
191, Sir S;Var Jang’s, 1 98. — Opinions 
about him, Mr. W. Palmer’s, 94, 
101, 102, Khandaswami’s, 147, a 
native banker’s, 87 ; — of his charac- 
ter, Sir G. Yule’s, 78, Sir Salar 
Jung’s, 101, 104, 105, 171, 183:— 
of his self-isolation, Sir S41ar 
Jang’s, 129, Col. Biiggs’s, 96, a na- 
tive judge’s, 94, 95. — His opinions 
on the English, 72, on the adminis- 
tration of Berar,76, on the Extradi- 
tion Treaty, 118, of Jamsetjee, 164, 
on the Am Alcbarij 106. — His con- 
duct as to the Railway, 247, 248, 
263, 261 : — his ideas, 49, 77,118, 
254, 256, 257, 258 : — opinions on 
it, Amir Kabir’s,254, 255, 263, the 
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Mutabavvar JaDg’s. 261, — His an- 
cestry, 53: — the first Nizam, his 
rise, 53, life. 53, connection with 
Niidir Sliah, 54, death, 54 : — Nfisir 
Jang, succeeds the first Nizdm, 55 ; 
fights the French, 55, death 55 : — 
Muzaffar Jang protected by the 
French 55, death 55 : — ’All, 118 ; 
deposes Saldbat Jan?, 55 ; his 
reign, 55, 5u ; his revenue arrange- 
ments, 37 : — Sikandar Jab, succeeds 
’AH, 57 ; his reign, 57 ; his be- 
haviour to Chanduji, 108 ; Sir H. 
RusselFs opinion of him, 150 : — 
Nasini’ddaula, 118 : succeeds Sik- 
andar dab, 57 : his reign, 57 : his 
Government, 120, 13U, 158; his 
folly, 136 ; opinions of him. Lord 
Ellenborough’s, 154, Genl. Fraser's, 
158 — Mabbilb *Ali Khan, succeeds 
Afzalu’ddaula, 58. — His Deccan 
defined, 1 ; dominions defined, 1. — 
His jewel, 11, 16, 155, 165, 192, 
193, 194 ^ 

Nizam Sbahs of Ahmadnagjar, ihe, 53 

Nizamats, Court Troons in Hyderabad, 
24 

Niz^imu’l-Mulk, a title of the first Nizam, 
53, 54. See Nizam 

Nobles of Hyderabad, their isolation, 
101, 108, 109, 113 ; Sir Salar Jang’s 
opinion, 106 : — their imlebtcdnc.’^s, 
133 : — their qualifications for high 
Ijosts, 251 : — their attitmlc towards 
the Residents, 172, 173 ; towards 
the Courts, 128, 135. — Opinions 
about them, Khandaswami Muda- 
liyar’s, 152 : Mr. Seymour Kcay’s, 
157 

Nun Kun Mountains of Kashmir, 270, 
281 

Ntir Chamba Cascade at Bahramgiil, in- 
scription at, ii, 20 

Nur Jabau’s Mosque at Srinagar, 292 ; 
ii, 47 

Nyingmapa sect of Buddhism, ii, 210 note 


0 . 

Octroi duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 

Ogilvy family at Hyderabad, the, 174 
Oldfield, Dr., his view of the Gorkbas, 
ii, 231 

Outer Hills of Kashmir described, 278, 
279, 280; climate, 271: — are the 
Siwfi,4ks, 278 : — Mr. Drew on, 269 


P. 

Padamsf Nainsf, banker of Hydera]>.d, 
114, 184, 208 • h 

Piidar obtained by Gulfib Singh, 30’i) 
Padmapani, ii, 198, 244. See Avalokitds- 
vara 

Padmasambhava, ih 210 ^lo^e .* the Budd- 
hist teacher, in Sikkim, ii, 169 
i Pu'lshah Bagh at Gulmarg in Kashmir, 

I stories of, ii, 73 
I Pagah in lljderaliad, their numbers, 19, 
— Jagi'rs defined, 7. — Lands de- 
fined, 20; origin of, 63 : — ad- 
mini. strati on of, 167, 191, 214, 215, 
civil, 34, judicial, 26, police, 25 ; 
Amir Kabir’s arrangements, 183, 
186 ; Niziiin’s inteiference, 198, 
199 ; opinions of, Aniir Kalur’s, 178, 
Muhammad Shukur’s, 212, 213: — 
visited, 68 

Paluiris, of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; des- 
cribed, 274, 275 ; their habitat, 
272, characteristics, 272. — Of 
see Purbatiyfis ; in Diirjiling, des- 
cribed, ii, 196 
Paingangii River. 2 

Pakbal Lake in Hyderabad, 3 : — i(s 
forests, 914 

Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, 12 fif’, 
133, 146, 156:— Col. Briggs’s 
opinion of, 96 :— Buminary of the 
case, 125 ; — the action of, 124, 
125 ; Mr. W. Pahner’s share, 124, 
125 : — Lord Ha.^tings on, 125, Mr. 
Adam on, 125. — Mr. W. , 13 ff, 107, 
110, 111 ; his death, 1 5; his funeral, 
210 . hi.s opinions, of the Nizam, 94, 
101, 102, of Sir Salar Jang,94, 101, 
of former Ministers, 94, 101, of the 
Courts, 102, of English demeanour, 
76. — Mr. Hastings, his grave, 19j}. 
— Captain, sc^i of Mr. W., 133 
Pal pa in NMp^il, ii, 237 
Pandira Mountain m Sdikim, ii, 152, 
151, 188 

Pandits of Kashmir, the, 275 
Pfindrdnthan in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; 
described, ii, 59, 60, 124, 125; its 
antiquities, 308 ; the temple at, 
293 ; use of the ruins, ii, 61 
Pdngf in Chamba, ii, 87 
Panjal. See Pantsal. 

Panorama from the Takht-i-SulaimJn, 
ii, 47 ff ; Col. Montgomerie helps> 
312 
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Panpiir in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Pantarf Peak in Kashmir, ii, 24, 2f* 
Pantstll, the pronunciation of, 2b’8 note 
Paper-making in Kashmir, 38, 300 ; ii, 

^ 08 ; descrihed, 209, 300, 301 ; ii, 76 
Pai'^ijldi Mudaliyar of 8ecun<lerabad, 
the vernaculfir church of, 100 
Pdrbatids of Ndpdl descabcd, ii, 228, 
240 ff 

PdrbhaDi, a district ^ Hyderabad, 35 
Parf Mabal at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 50 i 
Paristdn Mountains of Jam mil n, ii, 10<*, i 
111, 132 

Parniyd district of liengal, ii, 151 
Parot in Janirntin, ii, 15 
Parsis in Hyderabad, 70 
Paitdb Shdh of Srinagar, 3(i0 
Part lib Singh, Mahdraja of Kashmir, his 
policy, 312; ii. 135 
Purvati, as a Nepali goddess, ii, U 
Passes into Kashmir, 2S2, 283 
Patan in Ndpal, ii, 234 iV, 238, 240 • — 
described, ii, 73, 74 —antiquities 
of, 308 

Patbar Masjid at Srinagar, the, 292 
Pemberton, Dr., Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabad, his suicide, 151, his 
character, 154 

Pemyangchi in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 201, 
206, 214, 217, 219 ; described, ii, 
207 ff, 217 chief tdma, ii, 215 ; 
the MS. at, ii, 107 

Penchho Namgd becomes Rdja of Sikkim, 

11, 167 

Peop’e of Hyderabad, their demeanour, 
84, 85, 103, 117 ; towards English 
officers, 140 ; Sir J. T. Grant's 
opinion, 220 

Perron at Hyderabad, 56 
Pdshdwan's in the Kashmir Army, ii, 17 
Pdshkdr of Hyderabad defined,. 8 : — as a 
commander of the Sikh troops, 23 
Peshutanji Vikaji, banker '^f Hyderabad, 

12, 105 ; his bouse, 107 I 

Fhalalnm. See Phakit 

Phaliit Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154, 179, 
184 ; described, i-, 185 ; view from, 
ii, 178, 179, 187 
Pbedang, ii, 198, 199, 200 
PhiSdang Monastery of Sikkim, i', 176, 
177 

Fir Pantsdl, Pass, 283 ; ii, 49 ; described, 
ii, 73 — Range, ii, 20, 49 ; de- 

scribed, 282 q view of, ii, 9, 22, 
23, from Rdjaati, ii, 11, from 
Jhdlam River, ii, 126. — Stream, 
described, ii, 23. — Route, 298 ; ii, 
183 see Bbimbar Route, 268 


Plane trees of Kashmir, is, 38, 57, 58, 
63 

Pokhra in Nopal, ii. *237 
Police in Hyderjil)a<l, 82 : described, 94 : 
— reforms in, 232 : Sir Sdidr Jang’s 
proposals, 165, 166 ; — procedure in 
a case of murder, 1 22 * — Mr. Brere- 
ton’s opinions on. K59, 140 : — the 
system, 165, 209, 210, 
223 ; — the Amir Kabir s arrang<»- 
ments. 68, 69 ; in Kashmir, ii, 143 
Pong in Sikkim, ii. 2o2 
Ponies of Kashmir, ii, 75 ; dcscriled, ii, 
63, 64 

Poplar AvtMitJi‘ of Simagar. 290, 291 ; 

origin of, ii, 37 ; view fiom, ii, 43 
Postal adiiiini*'! rot i'*ri of Kashmir, ii,101 
Pdfchiana in Jammiia descriLeJ, ii, 20, 
21 

Poshkar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 73 
Price, ^lajor. Chief Engineer in Hydera- 
bad, 1 13, 114, 149, 207 
Prithvi NVmlyan Sab of Nepal, ii, 237, 
238 ; conquers Niqal, li, 237, the 
Kifantis, the Limbus, ii, 237 
Proudfoot, AIajf>r, of the Nizam’s Ser- 
vice, 79, 81. 109, 137 
Pidnths. vSee Punchh, ii, 17 
i’ublic works in Hyderabad, Mr. Biere- 
ton’s opinion, 139 : — British ma- 
chinery at Trimalgiri, 140, 141, 204 
Pdnchh. conferred on Dbyau Singh, 305 : 
— obtained by Gulilb Singli, 311, 
312. — Riija of, Sit' M«)ti Singh ; bis 
army, 304 : his administration, 301 
POran Mall, I anker of Hyderabad, 12, 
110, 111 : — Colonel Briggs on, 154 
Pdshan. See P«»sliiana. 


R. 

Rabdenchiin Sikkim, ii, 167 ; described, 
ii, 217 

Races of Hyderabad, 5 

Rafik Ydwaru’ddaula of Hyderabad, 
253 ; his character, 231, 232 

Rahman Beg of Hyderabad, 237 

Rdi Raydn of Hyderabad, position of 
the, 36 

Raichur in Hyderabad, 314, — Dodb, 3, 
— West, a district, 35. -East, a 
district, 35.— Railway station at, 
151 

Railway, to Hyderabad, Nizdm’s views of 
the, 77, 247, 248, 264, 256, 257, 
258 ; Amir Kahir’s opinion, 263; 
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Mutahavvar Jang’s opinion, 261 : — 
Nizjira gives his consent, 263, 264. 
— Opinions on, Sir Silhir Jaug’s, 
118, a native banker’s, 114. — To 
Kulbarga, 66. — Jurisdiction of Amir 
Kabir, 159, 160. — Station at llui- 
chur, 151 

Kainawan', a canal in Srinagar, 288, 280 
Kajci, in Hyderabail, 8, 0 — Fakiru- 
' ’llah of Kajaan, ii, 14: — Indarjit 
of Hyderabad, position of, 36 . — 
Kuk of Srinagar, 300, bi.s house, ii, 
44 : — Mahipat Bam of Hyderabad, 
57 ; — Narindar, Pdsbkar of Hyder- 
abad, 81, 160, 210 ; ciiaracter of, 
229. — Of Rajauri, Muhaimu;ul.io 
Rajxnits, ii, 1.") 

Hdjataruifjini, the Kashin iri Chrouiele, 

307 

Rajanri, ii, 80; descriiied, ii, 9 11’; ob- 
tained by Gulab Siimb, 311, 312 . 
— the lUjds of, ii, 8, 9 
Rajendra Vikram Sah of Nepal, ii, 210, 
241 

Rfijpiits in Hyderabad, 5, : trooj^s. 

21. — In Kashmir, ii. 26; .iniung 
the D6gru«, 273, — In Nepal, ii, 229, 
231 

Ram KUhn Kanvar, great-grandfather 
of Jang Baliudur of Neiuil, li, 243 
RdmRiio of Hyderaluvd. discover} of Jang 
Bahadur’s plot, 133. 1 ‘0 
RdmanOjam Mudaliyar, of .'^cenndeiabad, 
141 ; his sehooJ.s, 1 60 
Ramaswaini Mudalijar, banker of Hy- 
derabad, 12 

Ramazdn, Nizam’s custom at the, 80 
Ramban in Jamninm, ii, 83, I07, 108 
Ramdsar Rao, Zamindar, of Jl\«lcrabad, 
211 

llamesarkutd in Hyderabad, vi'ite<l, 210, 
211 

Ramman River in Sikkim, ii, l.Vl 
Rdmnagar, conferred on Sucliefc Singli, 
305 ; obtained by Gul/ib Sin^h, 307 
RdmpOr Bunddia in Jainmim described, 
ii, 4 

Rdmsu in Jammfin, described, ii* ]<)8, 
109, 110, 129, 130 ; see WYuJandar. 
—River, ii, 108, 109, 129, 130 
Ran Bahddur Sah of Ncial, li, 239, 240 
241 

Ranhir Singh of Kashmir, ii, 93, 135 ; — 
his character, ii, 142, 143 ; his fear 
of the English press, ii, 102, 136; 
his policy in the Mutiny, 312; hi.s 
loyalty, ii, 143, 144 ; his views, ii, 
93 ff, on Russia, ii, 136, on the 


Kasliiniris, if, 144; his life id 
Kashmir, ii, 96, 97 ; intervievis^ 
with him, ii, 93 ff, HI 
Rang Mahal at Hyderabad, 61, 62, 119 
Rangohn. See Rangpa River ^ 
Rangit River ill Sikkim, the Gfefy ii, 
152, 15t, 191, 207, 217, 219 , ilt- 
Bcribed, li, 201, 207. — The Little, 
ii, 151 

Rangn}t*ng River in Sikkim, ii, I.*)'! 
RangiKi River in Sikkim, ii, 151, 201 
llaniari Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 28 
Kanjit Deo, ILij.i. of Jamraiin, 301, 305 
Ranjit Kanwa'r, grandfather uf Jang 
Ilali.idnr of N(‘pal, ii, 243 
Ran jit Mall of Bhatgium, ii, 237 
R.U'jjt Singh of L ihorc, in Jammim, 
3'i5; confovs it on Gulal) Singh, 
3o5; -ill Ka-^'hinir, 309; adven- 
ture on the W.ilar Lake, ii, 65 
Ratiti River nt Ndpa'I, ii, 222, 223 nola 
Rashidu’ddaula of Hyderabad, 239 
Rashidii’ddin Khan, Vik.iru’l- Lmara, 
afterwards Amir Kabir, 64 
Rat.in Panti-.'d Pass, ii, 20 ; described^ 
ii, 17, IS 

ILitan I’ll. See Ratan Pant'itl, ii. 17 
Ratarig River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 207r 
2n^, 217 

Rathor'-*. S;e Rajputs 
Ratna-ambba# a. the Dhyani Diiddha, 
ii, 17o, 211; bis <'<d()ur, 175 
Ravi lliv'oi’, 279 

Raymond, the Freneli commander in 
ilyileial ad, 2->, 56; his tomb, 17 4 
Record.s of the Re.srl«‘ncy at Hyderabad, 
108, 110, 111, 11 3, '120, 123ff, 126, 
129, 130, 134, 136, 153, 155, 156, 
15.S 

Refonned Tiocps of ITs<lerabad, 23, 79, 
116, 117, l;34, 215 ; de6ned, 20 ; 
their numbers, 20 ; reviewed, 13i, 
137 ; -Sir G. Yule’s policy toward.s, 
83 , Sir Sabir Jung’s reasons foi; 
raising, 174,** 175 ; — opinions op, 
Col, llriggs’s, S3, 84 ; Sir J. T. 
(irant’s, ill 

Reivhti River in Darjiling District, ii, 181 
Reuak in Sikkim, li, 160 
Residency at Hyderabad, origin, 146, 
147 ; built by Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 
61; ball at, 138, 139 ; — gardens, 
fete in the, 201, 202 : — ^servants, 
bribes to, 241 

Resident at Hyderabad, political origin 
of, 56. — His duties, xiii, political, 
50, civil, 50, military, 51 ; — his- 
tory of, 61 bis relations to Nizam, 
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49, 50 ; — his isolation, 90, 172, | Sadfi-sh^opet District of Hyderabad, the 
173 ; Sir G. Yule’s view, 72. — i old, 157 ; visited, 69 
Former, opinions on, Sir SlilarJang’s, j Sadr Ta’lukd^r, position and duties of, 
119; a native judge’s 94, 95. — At J 34 

^Kathniandti in N(5pal, ii, 241 | Safdar Klian, ancestor of Sir Salar Jang, 

Kev^dl System, in Hyderabad, 35 ff; | the first Munmi'l-Mulk, 60 

Kashmir, ii, 142. — Farming, in ! Sab dynasty of Nopal, descent of the, 


Hyderabad, 141 

Khododendrons in Sikkim, ii, 158, 182, 
183,184,189 • 

Rimbiara River described, ii, 30 
Riots in Hyderabad in 1847, .57 
Rishls, the, of Kashmir, 276 ; ii, 32. 69, 
70 

Roads in Hyderabad, 41 
Robertson, Colonel, of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, 149, 151, 201 
Rockc, Captain, of Hyderabad, 116, 137 
Robdlas in Hyderabad, 6 
Rohdlas of Hyderabad, 238 ; defined, 19 ; 
a story of, 1 42 

Rdhinl River iu Darjiliiii; Di>-tri''h, ii, 
IHl 

Routes into Kashmir, describetl, 297, 
298 

Roy Roy an. Sec Rdi Ray an 
lluknuM<laula as a minister, 2«)2, 263 
Rule in Indi.s, relative popularity of 
British and native, 180, lv^2, 183, 
184 : — Sir Salar Jang’s view, 18-> 
Rumbold, Sir W., of Ilyieraiiad, 13 ; 
his action in the case of Faliner & 
Co., 124 ; his grave, 190 
Rum I Troops in Hyderabad, 24 
Russt'll, Sir Henry, It^sident of llvdera- 
bad, 13, 18, 62, 63, 119; dis- 
patches, 156, 157 ; his opinion of 
former ministers, 156, of Cliandu 
Lai, 158. — Opinions about him, Sir 
Salar Jang’s, 119, 135 
Russian advances in Asia, Sir Salar 
Jang’s ideas on tbe, 103 
Rustam ji Vikaji, ta'luhdar of Shura pur, 
138 : his marriages, 197, 198 : — his 
opinions of Sir Sw.lar Jang, 197 ; of 
the civil administration, 221 : of 
the Majlis-i-Malgiizriri, 221 ; of the 
Hyderabad officials, 197 
Ryots in Hyderabad, state of tbe, 36 
Myotwdrl in Darjiling, ii, 197 


S. 

Sabarkum Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 184, ISO; 
view from, ii, 158 

Sabit Jang, a title of Sir Henry Russell, 
63 


I ii, 241 

I Sabs of Nopal, ii, 229 
I Stlbaj Ram, Pamlit, of Kashmir, ii, 30 
j Sdhibnagar, a seat of Sir Sabir Jang, 

I 174 

Sahis of Nepal. See Sabs 
; Silhd Raja of Satara, 127 
■ Salihs of Kashmir, the, 274 
; Saifapur in Kashmir, li, 63 
Saifu’ddaula, an Arab Jama’diir in Hy- 
derabad, 23, 172, 202, 243 ; his 
wealth, 116, 117 

Saifu’llah of Srinagar, a shawl mer- 
chant, ii, 61, 75 

Saivamargi Newdrs of Nepal, ii, 234 
S.i,kti, explained, ii, 171 
Sakya Muni, tlie chief mortal Buddha in 
the Himalayas, ii, 171 ; — 'his images, 
ii, 17 4; at Peuiyangclii in Sikkim, ii, 
209, at Changohiling in Sikkim, ii, 
212 

Saky.i Singha. See Sakya Muni, ii, 2J2 
Salar Jang ; see Minister ; a title in the 
family of Sir Sabir Jang, 60; his 
descent, (iO ; his character, 43, 46 ; 
— in audience with theNiziim, 232, 
233, 265, 266, his demeanour, 234 ; 
his despondency under difficulties, 
lt)6 ; his attitude tow^ards tbe 
Basluru’ddaula,207.-— Hi3life,letter 
to Mr. Diglitoii on firftt appointment, 
43 ; helps in the Deccan llejiort, 
186 ; opjiosed by the Daftardars, 
120 ; in the Mutiny, 156 ; resigns, 
61 ; his later years, 17 ; death 
from cholera, 58 ; his possible suc- 
cessor, Sir G. Yule’s opinion, 71. — 
His .status, pecuniary means, 108 ; 
house, 92 ; stables, 170, 197, 201 ; 
estate at Dundigal, 161. — His pri- 
vate affairs, the Pd’smi’llah (7. v. ) 
ceremony ; at dinner, 100 ; lunches 
at tbe llesideucy, 73 ; farewell to 
the author, 256, 257 visits Se- 
cunderabad, 203, 204, 216 ; Tri- 
malgiri and Balaram, 204, 205 ; 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, 204, offers a 
present, 208. — Ilis administration, 
6, 7, 8 ; education, 41, public 
w'orka, 40, forestry, 42, suppression 
of crime, 82, school at Hyderabad, 
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198, transit «lulitfS, 7;*) : — proposals 
of reform, civil, 1C5, police, 165, 
166, Majlis-i-Mulguzuii, 165; hesi- 
tation to carry them ouf, ‘200, 201, 
217 : — his reforms, civil, 31, 33 ; 
judicial, 26, 2711; timinces, 16ff; 
state debt, 17 ; land 10 venue, 3S ; 
police, 25 ; 21 ; -opposed, 

42. — His conduet diiMiiga famine, 
Sir (t. Yule's vlt-w. 75 ; his reason 
for raising the U-formed Troops, 
174, 175 ; releases the Niza’ii's 

jewel, 192. — ^Attitude of the iVizam 
towards, 213, 232, 24 1, 215, 216, 
219, 250, 251, 252, 25^, 259, 2(3) ; 
Nizam’s jealousv, 137, 163, 240, 
rudeness, l(i3. 16 1, dispute. Go ; — 
Sir SiUar Jang's view, 107, 183, 
200, 20,5, 206, of liis conduct at the 
Hi’smi’llah ccrtinony, 198 ; — opin- 
ions about it, (lovermncnt, 78, 
public, 214, 21 S. Sir (t. Yule’s, 70, 
Mutahavvar Jang’s, 261, 262, 263, 
Sayyid ’Ah’s, 208, 2 op. Abmad 

’All’s, 255, 256, a in tive cavalry 
officer's, 97. —His gnng on tour, 
166; Niziiiu’s objc<‘tion, 191, 192, 
196 ; Govenuent view, 20vS ; SirG. 
Y'ule’s, 181. -His vicvNsS* of men, 
the Nizam, his cdiaracter, 101, 171, 
his isolation 129, his share in the 
administration, 187, 18S, his ad- 
ministrative powers 20 ), 205, his 
interference in the Tuiah lands, 198, 
199 ; — nobles, tlc'ir political educa- 
tion, 109, isoldtioii of the. 100, their 
attitude to the Resid-nt, 173 ; — 
Arabs, 117, 118, their influence, 
131, 1 32 ‘.—former lb'>ident.G, 135; 
Vikiiru’l-Uinara 183, Ins conduct, 
244, his restoration ii favou», 107, 
171, 244; — Aiiuf Kabir, his be- 
haviour, 107 Kiiursbed Jah, 244, 
his visit to the Resident, 241, 242, 
243, 244; — Govind Ran, 201 ;~ 
Muhammad 8hukur, 199 ; — of ad- 
ministration, Courts, 206, Railway, 
118, School of Engineering, 220, ex- 
ploration of the Go luvari, 191 : — 
of policy, revenue, ‘229, jlritish in 
Mysore, 103, restoration of Berar, 
74, 76, 104, 170, 171 ; — resigning 
office, 250, 251, 252; Russians in 
Central Asia, 103 : — of affairs, origin 
of the Mutiny, 134, 135 ; local 
political literature, 165; British 
officials marrying native^, 119; re- 
lative popularity of Biitish and 


I native rule, 183 ; author’s depart” 
ure from Hyderabad, 241, 242 ; 
author’s policy, 77 the audience 
1 before departure for Berfir, 224, 

225. — Opinions about him, My* W. 
Palmer’s, 94, 101, 102 ; Mh ^ere- 
j ton’s, 139; Rustamji Vikajf’sf 197 ; 
I Khandaswiimi’s, 147; ’Aziin ’AH 

Khiin’s, 211, 259 ; a native cavalry 
I officer’s, 1 14; a native judge’s, 110 ; 

: a native banker’s, 87, 120, 121 

; Salih biti ’Akrabi of Hyderabad, 165, 
j 187, 194^ 

I Ranui in' Valley in Jammun described, ii, 3 
Ramaiitabhadra, the Bhyaiii B6dhis,attva, 

I ii, 170 

; Samsamn’ddiiila, uncle of the Nizam, 
evades the Court.'J, 99 
; Sandakphu in Sikkim, ii, 190, 191 ; de- 
i scribed, ii, 182, 183 ; view from, ii, 

182.— load fromCharati,ii, 1S3, 184 
> Sangba, image of, in the Himalayas, 
ii. 174 

Sangva Kimcho. Se« Sakya Muni 
Sanitation, in Hv loraliad, 41 : — City, 85, 

1 42, 179, 185, 209, 213, 219, 221 ; 
Nizam’s opposition, ‘206, 207; Sir 
G. Yule’s opinion, 79. — In Srinagar, 
ii, 94 

Sapt (iandaki River system of Ndpal, 

; ii, 223 r. 

Rapt ICausiki River sy.stein of Ndpdl, 
ii, 223 

Sarai Sayyidabiid in Jammun described, 

' ii, 4, 8 

j iSarf-i-Khas Districts in Hyderabad, 

I <lerined, 7, 8 ; admiui.stration of, 34, 

, justice 26, police 25. — Troops of 

JIv<lerabad, 24, defined, 19, num- 
; b.;.>, 19 

i Sarju River of Ndptil, ii, 222 
I Rarpa Saugar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 24, 26 
j Sarvanagar, a scat of Sir Saldr Jang, 
173,174 

Satiinkut in Ndpal^ ii, 241 
Satara, Rajas of, historical sketch of the, 
1*27 note 

Saulat Jang of Hyderabad, 222 
Sayyid Ahn’l-Kirim. See Mir ’Alam 
Sayyid ’AH of Hyderabad, his views on 
the attitude of Niz4m towards Sir 
Salar Jang, 208, 209 
Sayydd Lashkar Khitn. See Ruknu'ddaula 
Sayyiddbdd in Jammtin. See Sard! 

Sayyiddbdd, ii, 4 
Scenery of Sikkim, ii, 155flf 
Schools in Hyderabad, 41 , 257 ; city, 
19S; engineering, 220, Sir Sdldr 
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Janp:’ 8 o^jinic^, 218, 219 ; European 
fit Cliaflargftt, 201 ; Bal^ram, 144 ; 
iSecnnileixbaci, 160. — In Kashmir, 
ii, 142. — In Darjiling, ii, 195 
Silunclcrabad explained, 80 note : — 
Clhtoninents of, 140, 141; Hos- 
153; visited by Sir Srddr 
Jang, 216 

Sejaha, Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 50 
Seojadar, Mountainsf in Jaminim, ii, 87, 
90, 132 

Sliddipiir in Kashmir, ii, 74 
Slijifter, Mr., of Hyderabad, 108 
Sh5h Hiiji Kadiriof Hyderabad, 90 
Sbdh Hamaddn’s Mosque at Srinagar, 
292 ; ii, 76 

Shull Jnhan of Delhi Ber\ed by *Abid 
Kuli Khdn, 53, 54 in Kashmir, 
309 ; ii, 39, 46, 57, 119 
Shdii Mir. See Shamsu’ddiu 
iShdhdbdd, ii, 79 

Shati Dynasties of the Dcecan, 53 
Shahkut in Kashmir, ii, 29 
Shdhmirpur — the tank at, 146 
Shahwuni’ddaula family of Hyderabad, 
the, 231 

Shahwdru’l Mulk, 260. See Shahwaru'- 
ddaula 

Shakva Tubpa. See S;ikya Muni 
Sliiilmsir gardens at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 
H7, 150; described,* ii, 56 ff, 117, 
118; View from, ii, 58, 59 
Shaiu'Siib.id in Hyderabad visited, 209, 
212 

Shamsher Jang of Hyderabad, 25S ; his 
cliaracter, 226 

ShamsuMdin, King of Kushniir, 308 
Shainsn’I-Umard, sec Amir Kahir, 63 ; 
rise of the title, 63 as Minister, 
59, 131 ; — his authority, police, 
165, railway 159, 160: — hi.s ad- 
ministration of the Pagith lands, 
175, 194; his opposition to the 
Courts, 206 ; his visit to the Re- 
sidency gardensf 187, public opinion 
of, 191 

Shankaraclnlr lemidc. SeeTakht i-Sulai- 
nnln, ii, 124 

Shawls of Kashmir, weaving described, 
299, 300 ; ii, 46, 47 ; weavers, 276 : 
— trade, effect of the F'ranco- German 
War, ii, 144 ; opinion of. Raiihir 
Sinah’s, ii, 96 Kfrpil Ram’s, ii, 96 
Shayok River of Kashmir, 270 
SJidkh Abu’Mvhair Kbdn. the founder 
of the family of the Amir Kabir, 
63 

Shdkh Bagh at S inagar, the, 291 ; ii, 43 
VOL. II. 
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Shdkh Farid Shakarganj, an ancestor of 
the Anair Kabir, 63 

I Shdkh Ghuhlm Muhayyu’ddin, Sikh 
Governor of Kashmir, ii, 43, 46, 56 
Shdkh Imdmu’ddin, Governor of Kash^ 
mir, ii, 95 

Shekh Saudagar of Jamraun, ii, 95 
Shoo hiilt hanker of Hyderabad, 231 
Shdrgarhi fort of Srinagdr, 288, 289 ; ii, 
61 ; described. 290, 291 ; ii, 44 
Sherwood Mr., railway engineer at Hy- 
derabad, 66 

I Sln'vpuri, Mt., in Ndpal, ii 2*26 
Sluuufa-i-zn'frdft, saffron flowers, ii, 
118,119 

Shihilting Canal of Srinagar, 289 
ShinimJni Mts. of Kashmir, ii, 49 
Shoe.s, Sir G. Yule’s view as to taking 
off, before the Nizira, 73. — Horse, 
required along the Bhiiubar Route, 
323 

Shdlapiir visit d. 235 
Sl)uja’u’l-M.ulk’s tower at Srinagar, 291 ; 
ii, 53 

Shuptui in Kashmir, ii, 49 ; described 
ii, 28 ff.- Hill of, ii, 3*2 
Shfirapfir, a district of Hyderabad, 35 : 

— State under Hyderabad, 3 . 
Sidbipet in Hyderabid, cloth manufac- 
tures of, 162 

Sidingba Mt., in NdpJl, 135 
Sikandar l>ut^hlka^ of Kashmir, 308 ; 
ii, 39, 126, 127 

Sikhs in Hyderabad, 6, 210; ii, 36: — 
Troops of H\derdbad, 18; infantry 
described, 23 

Sikkim, native name for, ii, 151. — Geo- 
graphy of; mountains, ii, 152, 153 ; 
passes, ii, 160 ; rivers ii, 153, 154, 
is the basin of the Tist5. River, ii, 
151 ; lakes, ii, 154, their beauty, 
ii, 159.~Gliniatp, ii, 155, 1,59, 160, 
181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 
192, 197, 200, 203. 215, 219, 220. 
— Vegetation, ii, 155 destruction of 
forests, ii. 183 : ab^en ‘e of game ii, 
219. — Political position, ii, 152. — 
Opinions on, ii, 214, a native official’s, 
ir, 214. — Population, poverty, ii, 
164 ; feelings towards the English, 
ii, 210 languages, ii,210 : — dwell- 
ings, ii, 163 Religion, Buddhism 
in, ii, 1 69 ff, sects, ii, 1 72 ; monas- 
teries described, ii, 215 ; lamas, ii, 
215 ff, described, li, 176, 177. — 
Government, ii, 164 ft’ ; land revenue 
collection ii, 164 : — slavery, ii, 168, 
369. — Mining, copper, ii, 201. — 

Y 
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History, ii, 167 ff ; invasion of the 
G6rk]iris, ii, 217. — British defined, 
ii, 151, 152. — Independent de6ned, 
ii, 151, 152, popuiatien of, ii, 161. 
— Ritjd, described, ii, 164 ; his spi- 
ritual position, ii, 173, 176, 177 : — 
history, ii, 167 ; sides with the 
English in the Nepali Wer, ii, 167 ; 
origin of his allowances, ii, 168,172 ; 
poverty of, ii, 1 64 
Sllahddrt system of cavalry, IIS 
Sincbal Mt., in the Darjiling District, 
ii, 153 

Sindh River of Kashmir, 28 f) ; ii, 62, 74 
Sindbis in Hyderabad, 6 ; infantry in 
Hyderabad, defined 23 
Singarddipet, headquarters of the Mddak 
District of Hyderabad, 161 
Singh Pratiip Sah of Nc^pal, ii, 230 
Singlila Range in Sikkim, ii, I,*)!, 161, 
211 ; described, ii, 152, 170 ; view 
from, ii, 160. — Pass into Nepal, ii, 
154, 160, 185, 186, 214 
Sir and Mir Mts., ii, 129. 

Sirptir-Tandur, a part of the Indfir Dis- 
trict of Hyderabad, 35 
Sisfigarhi Hill in N^pill, ii, 240, 250 
Siva, as a Nepali god ii, 244 ; — images of, 
in Himalayan Bnd Ihi.sm, ii, 175 
SIvak, ii, 212. See Sivak Gola 
Sivak Gola in the Diirjiling District, ii, 
154 

Siwalik Hills in Kashmir, 27 S 
Skardd, ii, 12, 65 ; see Baltishm ; ob- 
tained by Guldb Singh, 307 
Smyth, Mr., a barrister of Hy<lerabad, 
110 

Somasundram Mudaliyar of Secundera- 
bad, the schools of, 160 
Sorohan and Gomhan, Mts. of Kashmir, 
ii, 114, 120 

Sdnamarg in Kashmir, ii, 71, 1 10 
Sdnai’^^r, Canal of, Srinagar, 280, 200, 
201 

Sophr in Kashmir, described, ii, 66 
Srinagar, in Kashmir, ii, 150 ; described, 
237 ff, 266 ff ; ii, 147, 1 18 ; climate, 
286 ; sanitation, ii, 94. — (Geography, 
River Jhdiara in, described, ii, 44 ; 
European Quarter, ii, 42, 43, Ilari 
Singh’s Garden, ii, 43 ; the poplar 
, avenue, ii, 43 ; lakes, 285 ; gibbets, 
ii, 45.— Population, 277: — the 
mint, ii, 75, 76. — Views of, from 
the Jhdlam River, ii, 42, from the 
Takht-i-Sulainuin, ii, .51. — Lake, in 
Ka'^hmir, ii, 50, 51, 124, 150; see 
Dal Lake, 243 ; described, ii, 116, 


117, 147, 148; "floating gardens 
of, ii, 54 if. — In Garhwfi,!, taken by 
the Gorkhfis, ii, 239 n 
Stamp- system of Hyderabad, the judi- 
cial, 30, 31 / 

Staples, Dr., ii, 180 * ^ 

Stewart, Colonel, Resident at Hyderabad, 
62, 113 ; attempts to control Nizjlm 
Nusiru’ddaula, 120 ; Sir Salar 
.Tang’s opinion mf him, 119 
Stubbs, Colonel, First Assistant Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 91, 122, 136, 
180 ; his opinion on the Reformed 
Troops, 134 

Subsidiary Force at Hyderabad defined, 
56 ; disarm the French trooi»s, 56 i 
Suebet Singh, brother of Giilab Singh, 
Maharujil of Kashmir, 805 
Sudh Mahadeo in Jammdn, ii, 133 
Sukh Sanli in Kashmir, ii, 29 
Sundar Tab in Kashmir, ii, 48, 81, 86, 
lot) 

Sungal Ban, ii, 132, 133. See Sungalwan 
Sungulwan in Jammiin, ii, 88, 133, 
135; described, ii, 133 
Suruju’l-Mulk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
42, 109, 244, 259 as Minister, 
59, Colonel P^riggs’s opinion, 120, a 
native judge’s opinion 127, 128 : — 
Hia ad mini. strati on, array, 12^, 
130 ; finunces, 129 ; justice, 28 ; 
attempts at reform, 126 ; attitude 
towards the Nawabs of Ilichpur, 
133.— ()[ ’nions of him, General 
Fraser’s, 136, 158, Colonel Low’.«, 
136, Colonel Davidson’s, 136, Mr. 
W. Palmer’s, 04 101 
Sutherland, Eric, his grave at Hydera- 
bad, 190 

Swdtigandak River of NdptH* ^*^3, 237 
Sw^ti'ganga River of Ndpal, ii, 222 
Sydenham, Cai^tain, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 62, 175 ; his grave, 190 


T. 

Tagcbam Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Tahnjvat Yaru’ddaula, of Hyderabad, 
217 

Takht-i-Siilaiman in Kashmir, 290, 293 ; 
ii, 42, 150; described, ii, 47, 48; 
antiquit C8 of, 308. — Views from, 
ii, 60, 75, 124; panorama, ii, 47, 
148. — View of, from Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 
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Ta^luka^t resumption of the, explained, 
83 

Ta’lukdfi.rs it\ Hyderabad, former duties 
and states of, 32 : — Mr. Brereton’s 
% opinion of the, 139 
T&mbair River in ii, 161, 223 

Taitbil K6sl River of Ncpiil, ii, 223 
Tamcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153, 200 
Tamlung in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 215 
TangluMt., in Sikkim, ii, 162, 153, 154, 
191, 192 ; described, ii, 181 : — 
view from, ii, 181, 191 ; — roads to, 
from Darjiling, ii, 180, from Saii- 
dakphu, ii, 182 
Tanks ” of Hyderabad, 3, 4 
Taiino5,, the image of a Buddhist, at 
Pcmyangchi, described, ii, 210 
Tiintia Tdpi, 153 

Turitrik philosophy, its influence on 
Himalayan Buddhism, ii, 170, 171, in 
Nepfil, ii, 175. — Worship in Xeiuil, 
ii, 243 

Turd wife of Amdgasiddha, the Dhyani 
Buddha, her image in the Himalayas, 
ii, 175 

Tardi, the, 278 ; 11,224; in N^pal, ii, 219, 
250. — Its political value to the 
English, ii, 168, 169, 261. — Taken 
from the Raja of Sikkim by the 
Gdrkhds, ii, 167, by the English, ii, 
168 ^ . 

Tdrandth Ldma, the, ii, 173 
Tasln Ldma of Tibet, origin of the, ii, 
164, 172, 173 

Tashi Lbuinpo in Tibet, ii, 172 
Tasiding monastery in Sikkim, ii, 217 ; 
described, ii, 204 ff ; MSS. at, de- 
stroyed by the Gurkhas, ii, 205, 
206. — View of, from Mt. Tendang, 
ii, 204 

Tavf River of Jaminun, 278, 279 ; ii, 86, 
92, 101, 106, 133, 135, 136. See 
also Mindwar Tavf 
Taylor, Meadows, 139 
T<5gh Jang, the firtt Sliamsu’l-Umara, 
tomb of, 212 

Telingdna, defined, 4 : — land revenue of, 
36, 36, 37, reforms, 38 : — Zamm- 
ddrs of, 37 : — special police i)ro- 
visions, 37 

Tendang Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 151 
218. —View from, ii, 217:— de- 
scribed, ii, 202, d03 
Tenduk. ii, 180, 181, 223 
Teshu Ldma. See Tashi. 

Tbakkars of Jammdn, 273, 274 ; ii, 16, 
81, 84 ; are not Thdkurs, 273 
hdkur Dds of Jammiin, ii, 2, 16 


Thdkurfs (Gorkhds) in British Regi- 
ments, ii, 231 

Thdpds, the, of N(5pdl, ii, 230, 231, 239 
Thatha Kdtf Peak in Kashmir, ii, 49 
Thenon, M., French Consul at Bombay, 
257, 264 

Thomas, Major, of Hyderabad, 214 
Thun. See Thunnd 

Thunnd in Jammiin described, ii, 14, 15 
Tibet, ii, 151 ; Sir Joseph Hooker on the 
table-land of, ii, 1 57 ; passes into, 
from Sikkim, ii, 160 ; rivers rising in, 
ii, 161 . — Attempt of Zordwar Singh 
Kahldrid to take, 307. — Relations 
with Nopal, ii, 262, 263 ; the Gdr- 
khdsin, ii, 240, 258. — Buddhism in, 
ii, 170 fl'. — Little. See Baltistdn. 
Tibetan races of Ka'^hmir, 271, 276. — 
Rulers of Ija'ldkh, 306 
Tipii Sahib, 56, 5S 

Tirsfih (Jandak River of Nepal, ii, 223 
Tistu River in Sikkim, ii, 151, 150, 179, 
181, 197 ; described, ii, 153, 151,, 
194, 195 : — analoEy to the Bagrnati 
and Jludam Rivers, ii, 226 
Titles of Hyderabad explained, xxi,, 
xxii., xxiii. ; — Hindu, of Muham- 
madans in the Himalayas, 306, 307 
Tolar Mall, 105 
Todepbama. See Kali 
Tosha Maiddn Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
72 

Transit duties in Hyderabad, 39 : — their 
abolition, 75. — Sir G. Yule’s opi- 
nion of Sir Sdldr Jang’s conduct 
concerning, 75 

Transliteration of place names, difficul- 
ties of the, xviii., xix., xx. : — sys- 
tem used, explanation of, xvii,, 
xviii. 

Treaty between Nizdm and British Go- 
vernment as to Customs duties, 38, 
39 

Trikdti Ddvi Mt. in Jarair.iin, ii, 83, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 106, 131, 132, 
136 : — view of, from Dhansdl, ii, 
102 

Trimalgiri Cantoments at Hyderabad, 
140, 141 ; barracks of, 143, 144, 
145 as a military station, Sir J. 
T. Grant’s (Opinion, 155. — View of 
Trimalgiri, 70, 142. — Visited by 
Sir Sdldr Jang, 204 
Trisfil Gandak River, ii, 237 
Trisfilgangd River of N^pdl, ii, 254 
Tsang, province of Tibet, ii, 161 
Tsangkhapa, the Buddhists reformer of 
Tibet, ii, 172 
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TsCnta Kul, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 
289, 291 

Turab ’All'. See Sal^r Jang 
Tungbhadul River, 3 
Tungsa. See Ambgasiddha 
Tweedie, Lieut., at Hyderabad, 1S7» 
190, 207, 214, 225, 231, 241 


W 

Ud4s, Buddbiy?! Nt'wars in iS'epal, ii, 234 
TJddayana. Sec Urg 3 en, ii, 170 
Udham Singli, a relative of Mahiiiuju 
Quliib Singb, his well, ii, 89 
Udhampurin Jammtiu, described, ii, 89, 
90, 134 ; vie\^ from ii, 90. — Valley 
in Jammlin, the rough country of, 
ii, 91 

Udsur Kard\Aa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Ular district of Kashmir, ii, (54 : — I)aJ, 
see IValar Lake 

^Umsahifi *Aud, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 135, 102 ^ 

Urgyen — Lahore, ii, 170 ; Rimhochhe, 
see Padmasambhava, ii, 170, 171 


V. 

Vaccination in Hyderabad, (59 
Vairochana, the Dhjani Buddha, ii, 170, 
244 

Vajrapdni, the Dhyani Bddhisattva, ii, 
170 : his images, ii, 175 
Vajrasattva, ii, 243 

Vajrasatvatmikii, wife of Vajrasattva, 
ii, 243 

Varchu. See Siva 
Vehat River, 284. See Jhelim 
Vere, Mr., and the salt customs of 
Berar, 213 

Vemlig in Kashmir, 283; ii, l.^O; de- 
scribed, ii, 78, 113, 114, 146 ^ 
Vesbd River of Kashmir described, ii, 33 
Views, in Jammtin, from the Adutak 
Range, ii, 3 ; the Bfinihal Pass, ii, 
129, 146 ; Bahriimgul, ii, 19, 23 ; 
Bilaut, ii, 84 ; Bbansill, ii, 102, 
103 ; Jammtin, ii, 92 ; Kart, ii, 
103 ; Mount Ladkba Bhar, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 132 ; Lard Lari, ii, 
86, 105, 106, 131 ; Lunkot, ii, 82 ; 
Manalgdi, ii, 5 ; Manchbaldna, ii, 
110, 111, 129, 130 ; Mir, ii, 104 ; 
Nausbahra, ii, 6 ; Sungalwan, ii. 


133, 134 ; Udliampdr, ii, 90 -of 
Huliibgarh Mountains, ii, 105, 106 ; 
Jammtin from the '^vi, ii, 135, 
from Bhau Fort, ii, 130 ; Pir I^inUal 
from Rajauri, ii, 11 ; Plains fran 
Jammtin, ii, 135 ; Ratan B-inUal, 
ii, 15, 16, from Kdjauri, ii,^ll ; 
Trikiiti Devi from Dhany^fil, ii, 102. 
— In Kashmir, from Achhahal, li, 
119 ; Qnlinarg^ii, 68, 71, 72 ; the 
Jh^laiu, ii, 125 ; Ldkhbhwan, ii, 
77 : Miirtand, ii, 38, 12.‘> ; Mukhta 
Shall ’s house at Srinagar, ii, 14, 
46 ; the Pir Pantsal Pass, ii, 24, 
25 ; Shalmar Gardens, ii, 58, 59 ; 
Srinagar Lake, ii, .58 ; Takht-i- 
Sulaiiuiin, ii, 60, 75, 148, 169; 
Walar Lake, ii, 65; Wantipilr, ii. 
41 : — of Amarniith, ii, 34, 36 ; 
Banihal Pass from the Takht-i- 
Sulaimiin, ii, 48 ; Ilarmukh from 
the Jhei^m, ii, 62, 74, 148, from 
the Walar Lake, ii, 120 ; Khagan 
Range from the Mhuas Bal, ii, 62 ; 
Kdnsar Mountains, ii, 104, 105 ; 
Nan Sur Range, ii, 9 ; Nanua Par- 
bat, ii, 30 ; Pir Pantsal Range, ii, 
8, 9, 22, 23, from the Jhelam 
River, ii, 125 ; Srinagar from the 
Jhelam River ii, 342, from the 
Takht-i*S^ilaiman, ii, 51 ; Takht-i- 
Sulaimiin from the Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43; — of Valley, ii, 124; — from 
Achbabal, ii, 39 ; Bald Sliakaru- 
Mdin’s Shrine, ii, 65 ; Bsinihal 
Pass, ii, 112, 113, 116; Bapani 
Rishi, ii, 70 ; Barj Zajnar, ii, 29 ; 
Gulmarg, ii, 68 ; Isldmiibad, i», 
128; Jhelam River, ii, 119; Mar- 
tand, ii, 38, 125 ; Takht-i-Sulai- 
nuin, ii, 47 If, 75 ; Wantiphr, ii, 
41. — In Sikkim, from Changchilieg, 
ii, 213, 217 ; Damsang, li, 199, 
200 ; Kalinipung, ii, 197 ; Phalut, 
ii, 158, 185, 1,87 ; Pemyangchi, ii, 
211 ; Sabarkum, ii, 158; Sandak- 
j)hu, ii, 178 ; Singlila Range, ii, 
160 ; Tanglu, ii, 181 ; TenJang, ii, 
204, 217 : — of Kangchanjanga Irom 
Phalut, ii, 158, from Tanglu, ii, 
181, 241. — In Neptil, from Cbaud- 
ragiri Mountains, ii, 249 ; — of Ntipdl, 
from Singlila Range, ii, 160 ; Mont 
Everest, from Sikkim, ii, 168 
Vijayanagar, foundation of, 52 
VikaruT-Umard of Hyderabad, 80 ; is 
brother of the Amir Kabir, 64. — 
His character, Sir G. Yules view, 
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71 : — evades the Couits, 99 : — his 
share in the government of the 
Jands, 194, Sir 8alar Jang’s 
opinion/l98, 199. — Offers a bribe, 
^ native judge’s opinion, 89, the 
p<jpblic, 89, Sir Sfilar Jang’s, 244. — 
n His restoration to favour, 109, 207, 
242, 240,247, 249, 252, 258, 260 ; 
Government of India view, 177, 
179, Sir Salaj Jang's, 107, 171, 
244. — His relation to the liesidcncy 
servants, 241. — His estate atlla>at- 
nagar, 223. — Opinions of him, 

. KhaiidiiBwami’s, 179, Sir Saliir 
Jang’s, 183 

Villages in Hyderabad, system of fiscal 
control in the, 30 : — watchmen of, 2.") 

Virabliadram of Secundrabal, on the 
finances of Hyderabad, 141 

Visvai ani, the Hhvani Bbdbisattva, ii, 
170 

Vitasta River. See Jb(*lam, 281 


W. 

Wahhalii, defined, 109, 110 : — 

at Hyderabad, 109, 113; their 
conspiracy, 57 ; 

Walansbun Valley, view oi from Pbaluf, ' 
ii, 190 ! 

Walar Lake in Kashmir, 284 ; ii, 49, 08, ; 
150 ; described, 285 ; ii, 02 ff, ]2(», j 
121, 122, 148, 149 ;-a legend of, 
ii, 71 , 72: — view fioin, ii, 05 

Wanparti, llfijil of, 9, 22, 24 ; —his 
widow and the lieutenant of Aitil- 
lery, 170, 177, 184 : — Lancers, 22, 
137 

Wilntipdr in Kashmir described, ii, 39, 

40, 41 

Wilrangal in Hyderabad, 3 ; taken by 
Malik Kdfur 51, by Muhammad 
Tughlak 52 : — ajjt a military station. 

— District, forests of, 214. See 
Khamman 

Ward wan Hills in Kashmir, ii, 77 

Wastarwan Hill in Kashmir, ii, 40, 50 

Wiltlandar in Jammiin, ii, 82, 114 

Wazir Pannun of Kashmir, ii, 35, 42, 61, 

07, 92, 113, il4, : — his ideas, ii, 
115, 116, 117 : — his action in the 
famine, ii, 137. — Zonlwar of Jam- 
mfin, ii, 89, 91, 103 

Woodcock of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
Major, 143, 146, 151, 161 

Wyndowe, Dr., Residency Surgeon, 213 


I Y. 

I 

Yakla Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 : — 
Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
I Yaksan in Sikkim, ii, 213 
I Yalgandal, a district of Hyderabad, 35 
, Yasi'n ’AH Jk'g’s Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
. 17t/o, the goblins of Buddhism in 
1 Sikkim, described, ii, 206 
I Yule, Sir George, Resident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62, 82, 83, 106, 255 his 
policy as to the Reformed Troops, 
83 : — abolishes transit duties, 39 : 
— introduction to olhcials, 69 : — 
farewell to Sir Salar Jang, 77 : — 
departure from Hyderabad, 79. — 
Proceedings in the quarrel between 
the Minister and the Nizam, 78 ; 
explains the di'.pute, 70. — His 
opinions, on the Courts 77 ; sanita- 
tion of Hyderabad City, 79 ; on 
taking off shoes in Court, 73 on 
the Nizam, his notions about the 
English, 72 , his character, 78, his 
rights over the revenue from Berar, 

73, 74, his attitude towards the 
Resident, 72, arrangements on bis 
death, 71, 72, 76 ; — on Sir Salar 
Jang, his conduct in abolishing 
transit duties, 75, in the city famine, 
75 , as to the restoration of Berdr, 

74, 7<); his making tours, 181; 
his possible successor, 71 : — on the 
Amir Kabir’s capacity to become 
Minister, 71, 76, 77: — on the 
Vikaru’l-UinanVs character, 71 : — 
on Kurshdd Jah, 244 

Yuintso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 


Z. 

Za’fran Kaivwa. See KangKarewa, ii, 42 
Zainu'l-’abidm of Kashmir, 293, 308 ; 
ii, 60, 64, 119 

Zamindars of Telingfina, status of the, 37 
Zanskfir River of Kashmir, 270 
Zebanwan Hill in Kashmir, ii, 42, 50 
Zemu River of Sikkim, ii, 1.53 
Zila’bandi System of Hyderabad, ex- 
plained, 33, 34 

Zorilwar Singh, Kahlfiriii, General of 
Qulab Singh, 306, 307 ; essays to 
take Tibet, 307. — Grandfather of 
Gulab Singh, 305 

ZuTfikar, uncle ot the Nizam, supports 
the Courts, 9S> 
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Works issued from the India Office, and sold by 
W. H. ALLEN & Co. 


Illustrations of Ancient Building's in JCaslimir. 

Prepared at tlie Indian Mnseum under the anthority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. From Photosrraphs, Plans* and Drawiniora 
taken by Order of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut* 
R.E , Superintendent Archmoloirical Survey of India. North-West Pro- 
vinces. In 1 vol ; half-bound. Quarto. .*>8 Plates. £3 lOs. 

The TUustrations in this work have been produced in Carbon from the 
original negatives, and are therefore permanent. 

Phanuaoopofila of India. 

Prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India. By 
Edward John Waring. M.T). Assisted by a Committee appointed for the 
Purpose. 8vo, 6s, 

The Stupa of Bharhut. A Buddhist Monument. ^ 

Ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend 
and History in the Third Century b.c. By Alexander Cunningham. C.8.I., 
C.I.E., Major-General, Eoyal Engineers (Bengal Betired) ; Director- 
General Archffiological Survey of India. Ito. 57 Plates. Cloth gilt, 
^3s. 

Archseological Survey of Western India. 

Beport of the First Season's Operations in the Belgam and Kaladgi 
Districts. January to May 1874. Prepared at the India Museum and 
Published under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. By James Burgess, Author of the **Boclc Temples of Elephants,** 
Ac. Ac., and Editor of ** The Indian Antiquary.** Half-hound. Quarto. 
58 Plates and Woodcuts. £2 28. 

J.roh»ological Survey of Western India. Vol. II. 

Beport on the Antiquities of E&thiAwftd and Kachh, being lAe resnl of 
the Second Season’s Operations of the Archneological Survey of Western 
India. 1874-1875. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., Ac., Amhmo 
logical Surveyor and Beporter to Government, Whatern Ind^. 18!f0, 
Half-hound. Quarto. 74 Plates and Woodcuts. £3 38. * ^ 

AxohflBologiosl Survey of Western India. Vol. in. 

Beport on the Antiquities iu 'the Bidar and Aurungahad Distrtota in the 
Territory of H.H. the Nizam of Haidarabad, being result of the Third 
Season's Operations of the Archasological Survey of Weitem 
1875-1876. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S,, Memhre iSe la Soefet^ 
Asiatique, Ac., Archaeological Surveyor and Beporter tp d^ovArnitient, 
Western India. Half-hound. Quarto. 66 Plates and Woodcuts. £6 6s, 
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Xltnstratioiis of Baildlngro noar Muttra and Agxa,. 

i Showing the Mixed Hiudu<Ma1iomed&n Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Masenm nnder the Anthority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Counoil, from Photographs, Plans, and Drawinspa taken by Order 
of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. B.E., late 
' Baperit\^eu<leat Arohaaolo^ical Survey of India, North-West Provinces. 
4to. With Photographs and Plates. £Z 10s. 

Tha Cave Vamples of India. 

By James Ferguson, D.O.L., F.B.A.S., V.P.R.A.S., and James Burgess, 
F.B.G.B., M.B.A.S., dc. Printed and Published by Order of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, d'i. Roy. 8vo. With Photographs and Woodcuts. 
£ 228 . 
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HESSES. W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S CATALOOXTE 
OF BOOKS, &c. 


[All hound in cloth unless otherwise stated,] 


ABISRIGH-MACKAY, GEORGE. 

Twenty-one Days in India. Beiug- the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, 
C.C.B. Post 8ro. 4s. An Illustrated Edition. Demy 8to. lOe. 6d. 

ABBOTT, Capt, JAMES. 

Varrative of a Journey from Herat to Hhiva, Mosoow, and 
8t. TetersburHf during tbe late Hussian Invasion of Hbiva. 

With some Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Kbaurisn. 
With Map and Portrait. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 248, 

Academy Sketches, including Various Exhibitions. Edited by Henry 
Blackburn, Editor of Academy’* and ‘’Grosveuor” Notes. Third 
year, 188S, 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 28. 

JBsop, the Fables of, and other Sminent Mytholdiylsts. With 
Morals and Beflections. By Sir Roger L’ Estrange, kt. A facsimile 
reprint of the Edition of 16^. Pcai>. Folio, antique, sheep. 218. 

Aids to Prayer. Thirteenth Thousand. 24mo., cloth antique. Is. 6d. 

Akbar: An Sastern Homance. By Dr. P. A. S. Van Limburg- 
Brouwer, Translated from the Dutrh by M. M. With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emiwror Akbar, by Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.E.S. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ALBEBG, ALBERT. 

Snowdrops: Idylls for Children. From the Swedish of Zaob 
Topelius. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

^ Whisperings in the .Wood: Finland Idylls for Children. From the 
Swedish of Zach Topelius. Cr. 8vo. Ss. fkl. 

^eer People. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of 
**Leah.” 2 vols. Ulus. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

Alexander II,, Smperor of all the Bussias, Dife of. By the Author 
of ** Science, Art, and Literature in Russia,” Life and Times of Alex- 
ander I.,” &c, Cr. 8vo. lOa. 6d. 

ALEORD, HENRY, D.D„ the late Bean of Canterbury. 

The Hew Testament. After the Authorised Version. Newly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and Revised. Long Primer, Cr. ,8vo., 
cloth, red edges, 68. ; Brevier, Fci^p. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. ; NonpareU, 
small 8vo., Is. 6d., or in calf extra, red edges, 4g. 6d. 

How to Study the Hew Testament. Vol. I. The Gospels and the 
Acts. Vol. n. The Epistles, Part 1. Vol. III. The Epistles, Part 2, and 
The Revelation. Three vols. Small 8vo. 3 b. 6d. each. 
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AMEEB Atl, STED, MOULVI, Jt.A., LL.B., Barrifter-at-law. 

Tte Fftrsonal I»tm of tlie XaliommedaiiK (aooordtng to all 
tlio So]M>ola). Together with a Ck>mparative Sketch of the Law of 
. Inheritance among the Sannis and Shiahs. Demy 8to. X5s. 

ANDERSON, EDWARD L. 

Soa^to Bide and School a Horae. With a System of Horse Gym- 
nastics. Cr 8vo 2s. 6d. 

▲ Syatem of School Training' for Horses. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
dOTEBSOlf, P. 

The Bnglish in Western India. Demy 8vo. 148. 

ANDERSON, THOMAS, Parliamentary Rcimrter, 1-c. 

History of Shorthand. With an analysis and review of its present 
condition and prospects in Europe and America. With Portraits. Or. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

i Catechism of Shorthand ; being a Critical Examination of the various 

Styles^ with special reference to the question, Which is the best English 
System of Shorthand ? Pcap. 8vo. Is. 

ANDREW, Sir WILLIAM PATRICK, C.I.E., M.R.A.S., F.RALS., F.S.A. 
gwdla. and Her Heighbonrs. With Two Maps. Demy8vo. 15 b. 

Our Sclentiflo Frontier. With Sketch-Map and Appendix. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 

Euphrates Valley Houte, in connection with the Central Asian and 
Egyptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June 
1882. Boy. 8vo., with 2 Maiis, 5s. 

Through Booking of Goods between the Interior of India and 
the United Kingdom. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

Indian Bailways as Connected with the British Empire in 

the Bast. Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. DemySvo. 10s. 6d. 

ANQELL, H. C., M,D. 

The Sight, and How to Preserve it. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Thousand. Pcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

AN8TED, Professor DAVID THOMAS, M. A., F.R.S., Jtc. 

Physical Geography. Fifth Edition. With Illustrative Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 

Blements of Physiography. For the Use of Science Schools. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. 4d. 

The World We Bive In. Or, First Lessons in X^hysical Geography. 
F)r the use of Schools and Students. Twenty-fifth Thousand, with 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

The Barth’s History. Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of 
Schools and Students. Third Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Two Thousand Examination Questions in Physical Geography, 
pp. 180. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

Water, and Water Supply. Chiefly with reference to the British 
Islands. Part I.— Surface Waters. With Maps. DemySvo. 18s. 

The Applications of Geology to the Arts and Xanafhotnres. 

Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 

Antiquity and Genuineness of the Goapdls. With some Prefatory ' 
Bemarks on the Bemoter Sources of Unbelief. Cr. 8vo« 2s* 
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AQtTABIUS. 

Books on Games at Cards. Piquet and Cribbage— Games at Cards for 
Three Players— Tarocco— Familiar Sound Games at Cards— Norseman- 
New Games with Cards and J)ice— IlcarM. Cr. Idmo. Is. each. 
ABCHER, Cttpt, J. H. LAWRENCE, Bengal H. P. 

Commentaries on the Pnnjanh Campalflrn— 1848-49, including 
some additions to the History' of the Second Sikh War, from original 
, sources. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. 

Ethel’s Jonrney to StraniTe Bands in Search of Ber BoU. 

With Illustrations by Chas. Whymper. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Bavy Calendar for the Financial Tear 1884-85. Being 

a Compendium of General Information relating to the Army, Nary, 
Militia, and Volunteers, and containing Maps, Plans, Tabulate State- 
ments, Abstracts, &c. Compiled from authentic sources. Publiidied 
Annually. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Bavy Magazine. Vols. 1 to VIII. are issued. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. each. Monthly, Is. 

ATNSLEY, Mrs. J, C. MURRAY. 

Onr Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir^ and Badakh. 8to. I4e. 
BAILBON, SAMUEL, Author of “ Tea in Assam/* 

The Tea Industry in India. A Beview of Finance and liabonr, and 
a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BARNARD, H. 

Oral Training Bessons in Batural Science and General 
Knowledge : Embracing the subjects of Astronomy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Cjhemistry, Mathematics and Geography. Cr. 8vj^. 28. 6d. 
BATE, J. D., M,R.A.S. 

An Examination of the Claims of Ishmael as viewed by Mu- 
hammadans (being the first chapter of Section I. of ’’ Studies in 
Islam.'* Demy 8vo, 12s. 

BAYLISS, WYKE. 

The Higher Bife in Art : with a Chai^ter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Masters. Illustrated. Cr. 8to. 6s 
Belgium of the East, The. By the Author of ** Egypt under Ismail 
Pasha,** “Egypt for the Egyptians,*’ Ac. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BSLLEW, Captain. 

Memoirs of a Griffin ; or, A Cadet’s First Year in India. Illustrated 
from Designs by the Author. A New Edition. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d 
BENTON, SAMUEL, L.R.C.P,, Jtc. 

Home Bnrsing, and How to Help in Cases of Aooldeiit. Illus- 
trated with 19 Woodcuts. Cr. 8?o. 2s. 6d. 

BERDMORE, SEPTIMUS {NIMSHIVICH). 

A Scratch Team of Essays never before put together. Be- 

printed from the “Quarterly** and “Westminster** Beviews. tKi 
K itchen and the Cellar — Thackeray —Bussia— Carriages, Boa^, aud 
Coaches. Cr. Bto. 7s. 6d. 

SLACK, Rw. CHARLES INGRAM, M. A., Vicor of Burley in WharfedaU, near 
Leeds. 

The Frosdytes of Ishmael. Being a short Historical Surrey of the 
Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrations. With Notes sad Appen- 
dices. Second Edition. Cr. 8to. 68. 
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BLASCBARD, SIBBET LAUAN. 

Te»terday uid To-da^r la Zadia. Post 8to. 6s. 

BLENKiKBOPP, Rev, 35, L., M.A,, Rector qf Springthw-pe. 

Bootriaa of Bevelopxaexit In tlio Bible end in tbe Olinrcli. 

Second lOdition. Or. 8o. 6s. 

BOILBAUt Major-General J. IT. 

A New end Complete Set of Traverse Tables^ skowing the Diit'erences of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant and to 
Five Places of Decimals. Together with a Table of the Lengths of 
each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitude from 
the Eq.nator to the Poles ; with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. 1876. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 

BOVLGER, DEUETRWB CHARLES, M.U.A.S. 

History of Cbina. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., with Portrait, 18s. Vol. II., 18s. 
Yol. III., with Portraits and Map, 28s. 

Bnglnnd and Bnssia in Central Asia. With Appendices and Two 
Maps, one being the latest Eussian Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 368. 

Central Asian Bortraita ; or, The Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the Neighbouring States. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tbie Xdfe of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and Badaulet, Ameer of 
Kashgar. With Map and Appeudlz. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON, Master Mariner. 

Blotaam and Jetsam. A Yachtsman’s Experiences at Sea. and Ashore. 
Cr. 8vo. Ta. 60, 

BOTD, B. NELSON, F.B.G.S., F.O.S., Ac. 

Cbili and the Chilians, duriug the War 187!>-S0. Cloth, Illustrated. 
Cr,8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Goal Mines Znspeotion: Its History and Results. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
BRADSHAW, JOHN; LL.D,, Inspector of ScImU, Madras. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, with Notes, explanatory and 
philological. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BBAITHWAITE, R., M.D., F.h.S,, Ac. 

The Sphagnacese, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Dlustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by band. Imp. 8vd. 25s. 

BBANDE, Professor, D.C.L., F.R.S., Ac., and Professor, A. 8. TAYLOR, M.D., 
F.IL8., Ac. 

Ohendst]^, a Manual of. Fcap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 

BRANDIS, Dr., Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India. 

The Porest Flora of Horth-Western and Central India. Text 
Demy 8vo. and Plates Boy. 4to. £2 ISs. 

BRERETON, WILLIAM H., late of Hong Kmg, Solicitor. 

The Truth about C^ium. Being the Substance of Three Lectures 
delivered at St. James’s Hall. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. 8vo,, Is. 

BRIGHT, W,, laJto Oolom-Sergeant I9th Middlesex R.V. 

Bed Hook I6r Sergeants. Fifth and Revised Edition, 1880. Inter, 
caved. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
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BBISTOWE, J.S., jr.D., F.B.C.P., Senior Phyndan ond Joint Lecturer on Jfedi- 

cine, St. Thoma^s UospUal, J 

The Thysioloiflcal and Fatholoffioel Selatione of the Voice • 
and Speech. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

British Painters of the 18th and 19th Centuries. With 80 Exam, 
pies of their Work, engraved on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt. Demy 4to 218. 

BUCJCLAND, C.T.y F.Z.S. 

Whist ibr BeginnerSa Second Edition. Or. 16mo. Is. 

Sketches of Social Zdfe in India. Or. 8vo. 5s. 

BUCKLE, the late Captain B., Assistant Adjutant-General, Bengal Artillery, 

Bengal Artillery. A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W* Kaye. Demy 
8vo. lOs. 

BUCKLEY, ROBERT B., A.UJ.C.R., Executive Engineer to the PvbUc Works 
Department of India. 

The Irrigation Works of India, and their Financial Besults. Being 
a brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses they have caused to the State. With Map 
and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 98. 

BURBIDQE, F. W. 

Cool Orchids, and How to Grow Them. With Descriptive List of 
oil the best Si)ecies in Cultivation. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Figures of 13 varieties. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BURGESS, Captain F., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Sporting Pire-arms for Bush and Jungle ; or, Hmts to Intending 

Griifs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Use of Fire4mns, with 
Useful Hotes on Sporting Kifle.s, &c. Illustrated by the Anther. Cr. 

8vo. 5s. 

BURGOYNE, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir JOHN M., Bart. 

Begimental Becords of the Bedfordshire Militia. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BURKE, PETEK, Serjeant-at-Law. 

Celebrated Baval and Military Trials. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d 

BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain R.N., Retired List, Chichele Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Orjord. 

£ife of Edward Ziord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by Jamed* Burrows. ' 
Kew Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

By the, Tiber. By the Author of Signor Moualdini’s Niece.’* 2 vols. Cr, 

8vo. 21s. 

CANNING, The Umi. ALBERT S. G. 

Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. Demy 8vo. bSs. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS. 

Memoirs of the &ifb and Writings of, With Personal Beminiscences 
and Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. 
Edited by Bichard Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williainron. 
vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. s. 
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OAHSimTON, B., M.D., F.B.B. 

^ British KepatioflB. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the 
I Native Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and AnthoceroSi Imp. 

; 8vo.^ sewed. Parts 1 to 4, each 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. To be 

{ completed in about 12 Parts. 

CAVENAGH, Gen. Sir OBFEUB, K.C.SJ, 

I BomlilUioenoes of an Indian Offlolal. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

! CHAFFEB8, WILLIAM, Author of “ Hall Maries on Plate “ 
i GUda jknrifhhrornm : A History of London Goldsmiths and Plate* 

' workers, vrith their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac*simile from. 

celebrated Examples and the Earliest Becords preserved at Goldsmiths* 
Hall, London, with theii* Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
Illustrations Roy. 8vo. 18s. 

CHiallonife of Barletta, The. By Massimo D'Azeglio. Rendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

CHAMI8SO, ADALBEBT VON. 

Petdr Sohlemlhl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., Ac. 
trations on India paper by George Cmikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4 to., 
half-Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 

Chesney, General F. B., Iilfe of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 
y Stanley liaue-Poole. 8vo. 18s. 

CLABKE, Mrs. CHABLE8, Lady Suvcrinfemlent of the National Training Scliool 
for Cookery, 8. Kensington, 8.W, 

Plain Cookery Beolpea as Tangrht in the School. Paper cover. 
Cr. 8vo. Is. 

Biffh-Class Cookery as TanNht in the School. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Clever Thing’s said by Children. Edited by Howard Paul. Roy. 16mo. 
2 b. 6d. 

Collection Catalogue for Baturalists. A Ruled Book for keeping a Per- 
manent Record of Objects in auy branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Index Strongly bound, 200 pages, 7s. Gd. ; 300 pages, 10.s . ; and 
28. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. 

COLLETTE, CHABLES HASTINGS 

The Boman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Review, with 
Copious Classified Extracts. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Henry VZXZ. An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in 
England. Post 8vo. 6s. 

St. Anfpistine (Aurelius Aufintstinus Episcopus Hipponiensis), 

a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Rome. Cr. 8vo. 5s. * 

COLLINS, MABEL. 

The Story of Helena Ko^eska (Madame Chlapowska). Cr. Svo. 
7 b, 6d. 

COLOMS, Colonel. 

BluestookinffS. A Comedy in Five Acts. Adai)ted from the French of 
MoU5re. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COLQUMOUN, Major J. A. 8., B.A. 

With the Hurmm Force In the Caubnl CampaisTn of 1878-79. 

With Dlustrations from the Author’s Drawings, and two Maps. Demy 
Svo. 16s. 
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Oompanioa to tbe Writtng’-2>o«]c. How to Address Titled People, Ao. 
• Boy. dSmo. Is. 

COOKE, M. a, M.A., LL.V. 

The Brltiidi Fungi : A Plain and Easy Account of. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition, Bevised. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

Brittvli Blepatiose. Sewed 8d. ^ 

Smut, Mildew, and Monld. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fungi. lUustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. E. 
Sowerby. Fourth Edition, with Appendix of New Species. Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

A Manual of Strnctnral Botany. Bevised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation. Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
32mo. Is. 

A Manual of Botanic Terms. New Edition, greatly Enlanred. Illus- 
trated with over 300 Woodcuts. -Fcap. 8vo. 28. (id. 

COOKE, If. C., M.J., A.L.S., et L. QVELET, MJ)., O.A., Inst, et Sorb. laur. 

Clavis Synoptica Kymenomyootnm Bnropseomm. Fcap. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

COOLIEGE, SUSAN. 

Crosspateh, and other Stories. New Edition. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Cooper's Kill Boyal Indian Engineering College, Calendar of. 

Published (by Authority) in January each year. Demy 8vo, Ss. 

CORBET, Jtfr.s'. M. E. 

A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit of H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Illustrated with Photos. Or. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. « 

CRESSWELL, C. N., of the Innsr Temple, 

Woman, and her Work in the World. Cr. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

CROLL, JAMES, J.L.D., F.R.S. 

Climate and Time in their Geological Relations, Illustrated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcuts. 577 pp. Demy 8vo. 24 b. 

CROSLAND, Mrs. NEWTON, 

Stories of the City of Eondon : Betold for Youthful Headers. With 
10 Illustrations. <>. 8vo. 6s. 

Crown of Eife, The. By M. Y, W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
from designs by Arthur Bobertson, Fcap. 4to. 6s. 

Cruise of K.M.S. Galatea," Captain H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
E.G., in 1867-1868. By the Bev. John Milner, B.A,, Chf plain; and. 
Oswald W. Brierly. Illustrated hy a PhotoRrai>h of H.B.H. the Duke 
^ of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-lithograi^hs and Graphotypes from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

CUNNINGHAM, H, S., M.A., one of the Jndgee of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
4 late Member of the Famine Commieeion. 

British India, and its Rulers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CUVIER, BARON. 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.B.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New Edition, 
Illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 86 Coloured Plates. Imp. 
8vo. 218. 
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DAUMAS, E., General of the Division Commanding at Bordeaux, Senaibor, Ae. Ac, 

KorsM of tlio Sahara, and tlio ICannora of the Beaert. With 
^ Commentariee by the Emir Abd>el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). Bemy 

C Bvo, 68. 

DAVIES, THOMAS, 

The Preparation and Mountingr of Mioroeoopio Objects. New 

Editiouf greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present Time by John 
Matthews^ M.B., F.E.M.S., Vice-President of the Quekett Microscopical 
' Club. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

DAVIS, GEORGE E,, F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.I.C., Ac, 

Practioal Mlorosoopy. Illustrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
, Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 

DEIGHTOH, K., Principal of Agra College. 

Shahespeare’s Xinfif Henry the Fifth. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

: DE LISLE, EDWIN. 

; Centenary Studies: Wyolif and Xiuther. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bestruoilion of Btfe by Snakes, Hydrophobia, Sc., in Western 
India. By an Er-Commissioncr. Fcap 2s. 6d. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now 

first collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Richard Herne 
Shexiherd. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. ‘ils. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo (Only 150 copies printed.) 
DICKINS, FREDERICK V., Sc.B, of the Middle Temple, Barmter-af-law 
(translator). 

Chiushinyura : or the Boyal Beague. A Japanese Romance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character. 
Illustrated l^y numerous Engravings on Wood, draw^n and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Jax)aneHe paper. Roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Biplomatio Study ou the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Russian 
Official Publication.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 28s, 

DORAN, Dr. J,, F.S.A. 

“ Their Majesties’ Servants ” : Annals of the English Stage. Actors 
Authors, and Audiences, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs. MINNIE. 

\ Coimtess Violet ; or, What Orandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for 

' Girls. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. 

I Grandmother’s Biamond Hinir- A Tale for Girls. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

! DRURY, Col. HEBER. 

The B|^efal Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 
^Commerce, Medichie, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Roy. 8vo. 16s. # 

^1 DUKE, JOSHUA, F.R.A.8., Bengal Medical Service. 

j BecoUeotions of the Kabul Campaigrn 1879-1880. Dlustrations 

I and Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

1 DVMERQUE, EDWARD, M.R.A.S., Member of the Leyden Society of Orientalist^ 
The Ohotts of Tunis ; or, the Great Inland Sea of North Africa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, C.8.I,, Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-law. 

The Xillb of Major-General Sir Henry Marion Burand, 
K.C.8.X., C.B., of the Royal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. 
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DVTTON, llajar the Hon. CHAXLES. 

XAfy In Xndla. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

; DWIQST, HBNItT 0. 

j TarUsh Xdfe in War Time. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

j DTEB, The Ew. T. F. THISTLETON, M,A. 

Sng’lisli Folk-lore. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. c 
j EDTOEDS, G. SUTHEULANl). 

, A Female miillist. By Ernest Lavigue. Translated from tlie French 

; by G. Suthei'land Edwards. Cr. 8ro. f(|. 

! EDWARDS, H. SUTHERLAND. 

j The Ziyrlcal Drama : Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants 

of Modem Opera. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

, The Russians at Kome and the Russians Abroad. Sketches, 

Unpolitical and Political, of Eussian Life under Alexander II. 2 rols. 

I Cr. 8 VO. 21s. ^ 

RMimShTT WOMSK SERXSS. Edited hy JOHN H. INGRAMe Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

j BLIND, MATHTLDE. 

I Oeorgre Eliot. 

I ROBINSONS A. MARY F. 

Emily Bronte. 

THOMAS, BERTHA. 

George Sand. 

GILCHRIST, ANNE. 

Mary Damb. 

I HOWE, JULIA WARD. ♦ 

Margraret Fuller , 
j ZIMMERN, HELEN. 

Maria Edgreworth. 

PITMAN, Mvs. E. K. 

Elizabeth Fry. 

LEE, VERNON. 

Countess of Albany. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 

Harriet Martineau. 

PENNELL, ELIZABETH ROBINS. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 

ENSOR, F. SYDNEY, C.E. 

Incidents of a Journey through Hubia to Darfoorfi* lOs. 6d. 

# The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament* from Her Accession^o the 
present time. A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty’s Beign 
I told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EYRE, Major-General Sir V., K.C.S.7., G.B, 

^ The Kabul Insurrection of 1841-A2. Bevised and corrected from 
Lieut. Eyre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B, Malleson, 

! C.S.I. With Map and muscrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

FARRAR, The Rev. FREDERIC W., D.D., F.B.8., Canon of WeeimimMer, Ac, 

Words of Truth and Wisdom. Cr. 8ro. ds. 

FEARON, ALEC. 

Kenneth Trelawny. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 216. 
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FINCH-HATTON, HON, HAROLD, 

AdvaaOA Australia I An Account of Eight Yeats Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wal^s, and Victoria. Hap 
and Plates. Demy 8vo. ISs. 

FORBES, Cap^ C, J, F. S„ of the British Burma Commission. 

Comparative Orammar of tlie Languaffea of Fartl&er Xudia, 

A Fragment; and other Essays, being the Literary Remains of the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 68. 

Foreign OAoe, Diplomatic and Consular Sketohee. Reprinted 
from “Vanity Fair.'* Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FOURNIER, ALFRED, Professeur d la FaculU de Midedne de Paris, M^dedn de 
VHdpHaX Saint Itoim, Merhbre de VAcadimie de Midecine. 

Syphilis and Marriage: Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
Louiai Tniuslated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FRASER, Lieut,-Col, G, T., fm'merly of 1st Bombay Fasiliei's, and recently 
attached to the Staff of H.M. Indian Army. 

Decords of Sport and Military Life in Western India. With 

an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Mallesou, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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FRY, HERBERT. 

London in 1885. Its Suburbs and Environs. Dlustrated with 18 
Bird'S’Cye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Fifth year of 
publication. Revised and Enlarged. Cr. Svo. 23. 

Casetteer of Southern India. With the Tenasserim Provlnoes and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and authentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Roy. 8vo. £3 3s. 

Caietteers of India. 

THORNTON, 4 vols. Demy Svo. £2 16s. 

„ Demy 8vo. 21s. 

„ (N.W.P., &c,) 2 vols. Demy Svo. 25s. 

Geography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining, pp. 250. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. Including Cutch, Scinde, and the 
south-east coast of Arabia.. To which is added a Summary of the Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Maps and 
Plates; half-bound. Roy. Svo. £2 2s. 

GIBNET, Major R. D„ late Adj. 1st WilU R.V. 

Samest Madement ; a Tale of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

GILLMORE, PARKER {UBiqUE). 

Bnoounters with Wild Beasts. With 10 full-page Illustrations. Or. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of North America, 
with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. With 37 lUustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 78 6d. 


The Amphihion’s Voyage. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d« 
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BBBRICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE, 

The Wonders of Plant under tlie aciorosoope. With 
numerous lUnstratioxis. Small 4to. 6s. 

HERSCHBL, Sir JOHNF, W., JJt., KJL, &c., Memhuv of ihe Institute of France, £c. 

Popular Lectures on Scientldc Subjects. Cr. B?o. 6s. 

HOLDEN, EDWARD S., United States Naval Ohsm‘vaiory, 

Sir William Kerscbel : His Life and Works. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 

Holland. Translated from the Italian of Edmondo Amicis, by Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLMES, T. R. E. 

A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which 
accompanied it among the Civil Population, With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 21s- 

HOOKER, Sir W. J., F.R.S., and J. G. BAKER, F.L.S, 

Synopsis Pilicum ; or, a Synopsis of all Known Ferns, including the 
Osmimdaceae, SchizaeacesB, Marratiaceoe, and Ophioglossacefe (chiefly 
derived from the Kew Herbarium), accompanied by Figures representing 
the essential Characters of each Genus. .Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. JBl Ss. 

HOSSAIN, SYED M. 

Our Difficulties and Wants in the Path of the Progress of 
India. Cr, 8\'o. 3s. 6d. ♦ 

HOWDEN, PETER, V.S. 

Horse Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor* 
tant. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6tl. 

HOUGH, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 

Precedents in Military Law. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

HUGHES, Rev, T, P. . * 

Hotes on Muhammadanism, ^coud Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

A Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopaedia of ihe Doctrines, hites, 
Ceromoiiic.s, and Customs, together with the Te(,huical and Theolo- 
gical Terms, of the Muhammadan Keligion. With numerous lllustza* 
tions. Boyol 8vo. M2 2s. 

HUNT, Major S. LEIGH, Madras Army, and ALEX. S, KENNY, M.R.C,S.E., 
A.K.C,, Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, London. 

Oh Duty under a TropicaJ Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simxde Diseases ; with Kemarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries, Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 

Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics, Cr.Svo. 78. 6d, 
J., late Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-Keepers* Associatoin. 

A Manual of Bee-Xeeping. Containing Practical Information for 
Bational and Prolitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with descrip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, SeQ|lpnal Supers, and the best 
Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all syst^s. With Illustrations. 
Fourth Editi<m. Or. Svo. 36. 6d. 

HUTTON, JAMES. 

The Thngrs and XHMoits of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoits, the Hereditary Garotters and Gaxw Bobbers of India. Post 
8vo. 58. 
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• 

XxidiA miXBCtory, TLd. For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers 
and Sailing Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh, F.E.S. 

Part I.— The East Indies, arid Interjaoeut Por^s of Africa and South 
America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with Charts of Winds, 
Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Buisdas Tailor, F.E.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Surveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. 8vo. £l 18s. 

Part H. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Jai)an, and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as those of New 
Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passages, &o. 
By the same. (In preparation.) 

IN&JfAM, JOHN H. 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 

First Series. Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 

Second Series. Cr. Svo., 7s. t)d. 

Zn the Company’s Service. A Beminiscence. Demy 8vo. lOs, 6d. 
IRWl}f, IT. C., Jj.A., Jtenjal Civil Service. 

The Garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudh History and Affairs. 
Demy Svo. J2s. 

JACKSON, LOWJS D‘A., A.MJ.C.K, Author of Hydraulic Mai^l amd 
Staii8ticfi.“ &c. 

Canal and Cnlvert Tables. W ith Explanatory Text and Examples. New 
and corrected edition, with 40 pp. oc additional Tables. Boy. Svo. 28s. 
Pocket Xioerarithms and Other Tables for Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Besults correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

Accented Fonr-Figtire Logarithms, and other Tables. For pur. 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. Svo. 9s. 

Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 99999, 
without Differences. Boy. Svo. 16s. 

‘ ITnlts of Measurement for Scientific and Professional Men. Cr. 4to. 
2s. 

JAMES, Mrs. A. G. F. ELIOT 

Indian Industries. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

JENKINSON, Rev. THOMAS Ji., B.A„ Cinon of Mantzhuvtj, 

Amazulu. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History, 
with Letters from Zululand descrii>tive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

JERROLIf, BLANCUAKl). 

At Home in Paris. Series I., 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16s. Series H,, 2 vols., 
Cr. 8vo,, 218. 

JEVONS, SHIRI^ET B. 

Private Lawrie and his Love. A Tale of Military Life. Cr. §yo. 
10s. 6d. 

JEWTTT, LLEWELLYN, F.S.A, 

Half - Hours among English Antiquities. Contents : Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass. Tapestry, Orua- 
ments, Flint Implcnunts, &c. With 304 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo* 5s. 

JOHNSON, B. LOCKE, L.R.C-P., L.R.C.T., L.S.A., £c. 

Pood Chart. Giving the Names, Classuication, Composition, Elementary 
Value, Bates of Digestibility, Adulterations, Tests, &c., of the AU* 
mentary Substan^miu General Use. In wrapper, 4to., 28. or on 
roller, varnished, 
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JOTNEB, Mn. A. BATSOE. 

Oarprtui : Blstorioal ftatd B«soriptlTe. Adapted from the German of 
Herr Franz von Loher. With much additional matter. With 2 Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. 10b. 6d. 

KATE, Sir J. W. 

Mistory of the War in Afghaaiatan. New Edition. 3 voIb. Cr. 

8vo. £1 6s ^ * 

Xives of Indian Offioevs. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6a. each. 

The Sepoy War in India. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-1858. By Sir John WilUam Kaye. Demy 8vo. VoL 1., 18s. 
Yol. n.. £1. Vol. HI.. £1. * 

(For continuation, see History of the Wntiny, by Colonel 

G. B. Malleson. Vol. I. of which is contemporary with Vol. IH. of 
Kaye’s work.) 

KEATINGE, Mrs. 

English Homes in India. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

KEBBEL, T. E. 

History of Toryism. From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to power tn 1783, 
to the Death of Lord Beaconsfleld in 1881. Demy 8vo. 

This v'wlc trocee the progress of the Tory theory atid the policy of successive 
•k Tory Qovernments during the hundred years which intervened between the 
rise of the Younger Pitt and the Death of Lord Bea<^nsfield. 

KEENE, HENRY GEORGE, C.I.E., B.C.S., M.B.A.S,, Jtc. 

A Sketch of the History of Hindustan. From the First Hnslim 
Conquest to the Fall of the Mug^hol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., 
M.B.A.S., Author of “ The Turks in India,” &c. 8vo. 18 b. 

The Pall of the Bloghul Empire. From the Death of Aurungzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. Second Edition. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

This Work fills up a blank between the ending of Elphhiftone’s and the 
commencement of ThornfmCe Histories. 

Administration in India. Post 8ro. 5b. 

Peepta Leaves. Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pifty-Seven. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Ben^l Army. Demy 8vo. 6b. 

The Turks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan hytheChugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendant. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEMP80N, M„ M.A. 

The Hepentanoe of Hnssooh. Translated from the original Hindu- 
stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KENNY, ALEXANDER S., M.R.C.S. Bdin., £c. 

The Tissues, and their Structure. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

KENT, W. SAVILLE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.B.M.3., formerly Ametant m the Nat, 
Hist. Department of the British Museum, ' 

A SCanual of the Infusoria. Including a Description of the Fhq^l- 
late, Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and AfHnities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rous Illastrations. Siiper-roy. 8vo. £4 4s. 

KINAHAN, G. H. 

A Handy Book of Book Haines. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 

Xaots, the Book of. Illustrated by ITi Examples, showing.the manner of 
making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By “Tom Bowling." Third 
Edition. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Pr^esBor in Lafayette OoUege, JJ,8.A, 

The Irish guestion. Cr. 8vo. 9s. ^ 
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i LAEBNE, C, F, VAN DELDFN. 

I B:paiils and Java. Beport on Ck>ffee Culture in America. Asia, and 

Africa, to H.£|. the Minister of the Colonies. Demy Svo. Map, il^tes. 
and Diagrams. 21s. 

JjANE-POOLE, STANLEY^ Laureat de VInditvJt de France. 

Studtoa in a Momtixtm. Demy Swo. 12s. 

LANEESTEM, Mre. 

j Talk# about Btalth : A Book for Boys and Oiris. Being an Explana* 

I tion of all the Processes by whioh Life is sustained. Illustrated. 

Smojd 870. Is. 

' Brltiali Ferns: Their Classification. Arrangement of Genera, Stmc* 

I ttires, and Functions, Directions for Out-door and Indoor Cultivation. 1 

Ac. Illustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and I 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. j 

I Wild Flowers Worth B'otiee: A Selection of some of our Native | 

t Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 

I With 108 Coloured Figures by J.E.Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. i 

LANKESTETt, E„ M.D., FM.8., F.L.S. 

Our Food, niiistrated. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Kalf-honra with the BCioroaoope. With 250 Illustrations. Seven- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., plain, 28. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 
j Fraotloal Fhyalolofnr: A School Manual of Health. Nijunerous 

j Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The TTees of Auimals in Belation to the Industry of Man. Illustr&ted. ! 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. j 

I Sanitary Znstruotioxis : A Series of Handbills for General Distribu- | 

I tion 1. Management of Infants ; 2. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 

' of Preventing it : 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention j 4. 

j Small Pox, and its Prevention ; 5 Cholera and Diarrhoea, and its Pre- 

vention ; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, Id. ; jper dozen, 6d. ; 
per 100, 4s. ; per 1,000, 30s. 

LATHAM, Dr. B. G. 

Bxuwiatt and Turk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

LAURIE, Col. W. F. B. 

Burma, the Foremost Country: A Timely Disoonrse. To 

which is added, How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Our Burmese Wars and Belations with Burma. With a Sum- 
mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theehau*8 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. With 
Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. 168. 

I Ashe Fyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 
, Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

LAW ABB FBOCSDUBB, ZBDZAB CIVIL. 

Btahommedan Law of Inheritance, Ac. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the Doctrine of 
Boonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mac- 
naghten’s Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the i 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the ! 
use of Schools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 
Law, Header of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of ^ 
Conrt. Demy 8vo. 148. ; 

Kcdaya, or Ouidc, a Commentary on the Mueeulmaa Lawe, 
translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index by Btondisli i 
Grove Grady. Daily 8vo. £115s. 
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Law and Procedure, Indiau Civil— cont. 

Xmrtitiitea of Menu in SnffUsb.. The Institutea of Hindu Law or 
the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Colluooa. Comprisinff 
the Indian System of Duties, Keligious and Civil, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir William Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney Haughton, M.A., F.B.S., 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East India College. He%r Edition, 

' with Preface and Index by Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 

I Beader of Hindu, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 

( Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Prooednre. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy 8vo. 6 b. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 
Barrister-at-Law, Imp. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on 
Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. Bjr John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Boy. 8vo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Roy. 8vo. £i Is. 

Moohummudau Law of Inheritance, aud Bights and Belations ' 
affecting it {Sunni Doctrine). By Almaric Bumsey. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

▲ Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. By Almaric Bumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

IHBIAH CBIMIITAL. 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a largo numl>er of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India ; and an Appendix of selected 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 

By M. H. Starling, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Medium 8vo. £2 28. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-Goneinl of India in Council on the 2.5th of April 1872. i 
Demy 8vo. 12s, | 

Indiau Penal Code. In the form of Questions and Answers. With I 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s, 6d. ! 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, Act of 1882. Boy. 8vo. ! 
cloth. 6s. I 

HILITABY. I 

Hauual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipou, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Head-quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third aud Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 
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denoe of. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
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OLIFEB, Capt S. P. 
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SACHAU, Dr, C. EDWARD, Professor Royal University of Berlin. j 

The Chronology of Ancient Hations. An English Version of the | 

Arabic Text of the Athor-ut-Bakiya of Albirfini, or “Vestiges of the ) 

Past.” Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in A..H. 390-1, 

A.X). 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Boy. Svo. 42s. 
SANDERSON, G. P., Officer in Charge of the Chvernment Elephant Keddahs at 
Mysore. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India j their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 
of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page Ulnstra- 
tions and 3 Maps. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. £1 Ss. 
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BCHAIBLJS, CHARLES JET., P/i.D. 

I First Help in Acoidenfce : Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 

before the arrival of medical assistance. Fully Illustrated. 32mo. Is. 

8CHLEIDEN, J. Jf., JJf.B. 

I The Principles of Scientific Botany. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 

I Numerous Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

SCUDAMC^E, FRANK IVES, C.B. 

France in the Bast. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 
Eastern Question. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

, SECCOMBE, LitmU-CoL T, S. 

Comic Sketches from Bnylish KiEitory. For Children of various 
Ages. With Descriptive Rhymes. With 12 full-page Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 

SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras Civil Service. 

Analytical History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo. Hs. 
i Shadow of a Xilfe (The). A Girl’s Story. By Beryl Hope. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 318. 6d. 

i SHERER, J. W., C.S.I. 

The Conjuror’s Daughter. A Tale. With IlluHtratioiis by Alf. T. 

; Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Who is Mary? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies. With Frontis- 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Principle of Single Bntry Book-keeping. Roy. 
8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The Whole Science of Double Entry Book-keeping. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 4s. 

Signor Monaldini’s Hiece. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
The Jewel in the Lotus.” Cr, 8vo. 68. 

SIMPSON, HENRY TRAILL, M.A., late Rector of Adel. 

Archseologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
j West Riding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and 

] Present Associations, Archaeological, Topographical, and Scriptural, 

j With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 

Skobeleff, Personal Heminiscenoes of General. By Nemirovitoh- 
Dantcheuko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SMALL, Rev, Q., Interpreter to the Strangers* Hom e for Asiatics. 

A Dictionary of Havad Terms, English and Hindustani. For 

theVse of Nautical Men trading to India, Ac. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, J., A.L.S. 

Ferns : British and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, &c. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH, WORTHINGTON, F.L.S. 

Mushrooms and Toadstools : How to Distinguish easily the Differ- 
ence between Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Two large Sheets, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size, 
and Coloured from Living Specimens. With descriptive letterpress, 6s. ; 
on canvas, in cloth case for pocket, 10s. 6d. ; on canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, 10s. 6d. The letterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figures. Is. 
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S0LTM08, S. (B. JB. Falkonbmg, C.B.). 

Xl^P^rt Ufb. ReooUections of an Expedition in the Soudan. Demj 
8vo. 15s. 

Soldiers’ Stories and Sailors’ Yarns : A Book of Mess-Table Drollery 
and Beminiscence picked up Ashore and Afloat by OMcers, Natal, Mili- 
tary, and Medical. Cr. 8to. ds. ^ 

SonSS of a XiOSt World. By a New Hand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

STANLEY, ARTHUR P., D.D., Dean of WeBlminster. 
j Scripture Portraits, and other Miscellanies. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

STEINMETZ, A. 

The Smoker’s CKiide, Philosopher, and Friend : What to Smoke 
—What to Smoke with— and the whole “ Wliat’s What ” of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Manufactural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, Ac. 
Boy. 32mo. Is. 

STENT, QEORQE CARTER, M.R.A,S., Chinese Imperial Customs ServUe. 

Sntomhed Alive, and other Son^s and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) 
With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Scraps fkom my Sahretasche. Being Personal Adventures while in 
14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8vo. fi.s. 

The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, Ac. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

STOTHARD, ROBERT T., F.S.A. 

The A B C of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. Pcap. 8vo. Is. 

4 

Sunday Evenlnfif Book (The) : Short Papers for Family Beading. By 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadie, D.D., Bev. W. M. Punehon, 
Bev. T. Binney, J. B. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique. 24mo. Is. 6d. 

STMONDS, Rev. W, S., Rector of Pendock, 

Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. With Beferences to the 
Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im- 1 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

8WINNERT0N, Rev, C, Chaplain in the Field vsith th» First Division, 
i Peshawur Valley Field Force. 

I The Aflghan War. Gough’s Action at Fnttehabad. With Frontis- 

I piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

8WINT0N, A. H. 

An Almanack of the Christian Era, containing a legitimate pre- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwrecks and 
Biver Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec- 
I tion. Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 

quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 

A Becord of the Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Physics. 4to. 6s. 

TAUNTON, ALFRED GEORGE. 

The Family Register. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, 
Marriages* and Deaths at the Begistrar-General’s Office as may refer to 
I any particular family. Half-bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TATLEB, WILLIAM t Betwed B.C.S*^ late CommiseUmer of Patna. 

Thii^-algliit Tears in Zadia, from Jugan&tli to the Himalaya 
Honntaina. 200 mastrations from Original Sketches. 2vois. Demy 
8to. 258. each. 

The Tatna Oriels ; or. Three Months at Patna during the Insurrection 
of 1857. Third Edition. Pcap. 8vo. 2s. 

TATLOB, J. F.a.S., Ac. 

The ; Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. With 

238 Woodcuts, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8to. 7b. 6d, 

Geological Stories. Numerous Elustrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8ro. 28. 6d. 

iratnre’s Bye-paths : A Series of Becreative Papers in Natural His> 

! tory. Cr. 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

I Kafr-Bcmrs at the 8ea-slde. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Kalf-Konrs In the Green Z^nes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 
IPifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THOMS, JOHN ALEXANDEB. 

A Complete Concordance to the Bevised Version of the Zfew 
Testament, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Roy. 8vo. 68. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

Xitinar and Horary Tables. For New and Concise Methods of Per* 
forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Obliervations, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Roy. 8vo. lOs. 

TUOBNTON, EDWABD. 

ft The History of the British Empire In Zndia. Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 
With Map. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 128. 

The Library Edition of the above in 6 volumes, 8vo., may he had, price 
£2 8s. 

Oasetteer of Zndia. Compiled from the records at the India Office. 
With Map. 1 vol. Demy 8vo., pp. 1015. 21s. 

The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazeieer are : — 
let. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 
with as much precision as possihls, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity all that ie known respecting them ; and 
2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, 
and to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with 
their statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute deecriptione of the principal rivers and 
chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief 
compass, a mass of informaUon which cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained, except from a multiplicity of volumes and manuscript 
records. 

The Library Edition, 

4 vols. Demy 8vo, Notes, Marginal References and Map. £8 16a. 

I 
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! Thornton, Edward— cont. 

< QfUMtteer of the Pimjaub, Affghanistan, fto. Gazetteer of the 

! Countries adjacent to India, on the north-west, includii g Scinde 

j Affghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjaiib, and the neighbouring States. 

! 2 vols. Demy 8vo. £1 5s 

' THORNTON, PERCY M. 

Foreign Secretaries of the lllneteenth Centnry. ^^ord Gren- 
'1 Tille, Lord Hawkesbur\% Lord Harrowli 3 ’’ Lord Mulgrave, C J. Fox, 

I Lord Howick, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (tog, Jther 

j with estimate of his Indian Kale by Col. G. B, Mailleson, C.S.I.), Lord 

Castlereagh, Lord Dudlej’^, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Paloierston. Also, 
j Extracts from Lord Bexley^s Papers, including lithograpbed lottcr.^ of 

j Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on important points of public 

j policy ; never before ijublished. With Ten Portraits, and a View ghow- 

I ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 

j 8vo. 823. 6d. 

j Vol. III. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18«. 

i Harrow School and its Surroundings. Maps and Plates. D^lmySvo. 

i 15s. 

THORNTON, T. 

East India Calculator. Demy 8vo. lOs. 

History of the Fnnjanb, and Present Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 

Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

TILLEY, HENRY A, 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian 
Corvette Ryndu, in 1858-1860. Eight Illustrations. Demy Svo. ICs. 

Time’s Footprints : A Birthday Book of Bitter-Sweet. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

TINCKER, MARY AGNES. 

The Jewel in the Eotos. A Novel. By the Author of •’Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece,” &c. 5 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

TORRENS, W. T. McCULLAGH, M.P, 

Reform of Procedure in Parliament to Clear the Blcftk of Public 
Business Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5 b. 

Treasury of Choice Quotations: Selections from more than 300 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TRIMEN, H,, M.B. (Lond.), F.L.S., and DYER, W. T., B.A. 

The Flora of Middlesex: A Topographical and Historical Account 
i of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 

graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Throe Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr, 8vo. < 
12s. 6d. I 

TBIMEN, Capt, B., late 35th Regiment. I 

Regiments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show- 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

TROTTER, CapL LIONEL JAMES, lateBejtg. Fusiliers. 

History of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1862). 2 vols. Demy Svo. 16p. each. 

Eord Eawrence. A Sketch of his Career. Pcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

TROTTER, M.E. 

^ A Method of Teaching Plain Heedlework in Schools. Dlus- 

trated with Diagrams and Samplers, New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy Svo. 2 b. 6d. 
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TUPFER, MARTIN F., Author of ** ProveiUal Philosophy,” <fcc. 

Three Pive-Act Plays and Twelve Bramatic Scenes. Suitable 
for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room Becitation. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

TURGENEV, IVAN, D,C.L. 

Plrst Bove, and Pnnin and Baburin. Translated from the Bussian 
by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrofd. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Turlcish Cookery. A collection of Beccipts, compiled by Turabi Effendi 
from the best Turkish authorities Second Edition. Pcai>. 2s. 6d. 

Under Orders. By the Author of “ Invasions of India from Central Asia.*' 
Third Edition. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

UNDERtVOOD, ARTHUR S., M.R.C.S, L.D.S.E., Assistant-Surgeon to the Dental 
Hospital of London. 

Surgery for Dental Students. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

VALBEZEN, E. DE, late Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary, 

The Bngrlisli and India. New Sketches. Translated from the French 
(nflth the Author’s permission) by a Diplomate. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

VAMBERY, ARMENIUS. 

Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

VAN OELDER, Mrs. JANE. 

The Storehouses of the Xing*; or the Pyramids of Egypt, 
what they are and who built them. Gilt. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

VI BART, Major H.M., Royal (late Madras) Engineers. 

The Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers. 

2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 

Victoria Cross (The), An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
Valour Achieved in the iiresence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese, New Zealand, and Alricaii 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order lu 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
BoberSW. O’ Byrue. With Plate. Cr 8vo. 5s. 

VYSE, GRIFFIN IV., late on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan Jov H.M.*s 
Government. 

Egypt : Political, Pinanclal, and Strategical. Together with au 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural Besources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

WALFORD, M.A., &c. Ac, 

Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WAUj, ATJ., M.D., F.R.C.S., Med. Staff H.M.*s Indian Army. 

Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Elt'ects. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Races and Tribes of Hindostan, A series of Photographic Illus- 
trations of ; prepared under the Authority of the Government of India ; 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 5s. per volume. 

WATSON MARGARET, 

Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardiou. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WEBB, Dr, ALLAN, B.M.S. 

Pathologia Xndioa. Based .upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of 
the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Demy 8vo 14s. 
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** Where Chineses Brive.” English Student-Life at Peking. By a 
Student Interpreter. With Examples of Chinese Block-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquis Wellesley, E.G., during his Administration in India. 
5 vols. With Portrait, Map, Ac. Demy 8vo. £6 10s. , » 

Wellington in Zndla. Military History of the Duke of Wellington in 
India. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

WHINYATES, Col. F, A., late R,H.A., formerly commanding the Battery. 

From Corona to Sevastopol. The History of “ C '* Battery, “ A 
Brigade, late C ** Troop, Royal Horse Artillery. With succession of 
ofScers from its formation to the present time. With 3 maps. Demy 
8vo. 14s. 

WHITE, Col. S. DEWJ^, late Beng. Staff Corps. 

Indian Reminiscences. With 10 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

WILBEBFORCE, SAMUEL, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 

Heroes of Hebrew History. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WILBERFORCE, E. 

Frans Sohobert. A Musical Biography. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Heilborn. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILKIN, Mrs. (Mdr&). 

The Shackles of an Old Dove. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WILKINS, WILLIAM NOY. 

▼isnal Art ; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. Witb some remarks 
on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durability. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 

WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. • 

Dives of .the SngrUsh Cardinals, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Dlfe, ftc. of Bishop Atterbnry. The Memoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbnry, Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguished con- 
temporaries. Comx>iled chiefly from the Atterbnry and Stuart Papers. 
2 vols. Demy 8 VO. 148, 

WILLIAMS, 8. WELLS, LL.IK Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Yale College. 

The Hiddle Kinerdom. A Survey of the Geography, Goiemmeut, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a Now Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 

WILSON, H. H. 

Olossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful Words 
occurring in O^cial Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British li^dia. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustimi, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, ICamata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. 1. 
Company. Demy 4to. £1 10s. 
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WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N. 

<Aiiwarl Bnlialli, or Lights of Canopus. Commonly known as Kalilali 
and Damnah, being an a^ptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated 
from tbe Persian. Boyal 8vo., 428.; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Boy. 4to. £3 13s. 6di 

W00LR9CH, HUMPHREY W„ SerjeanUat^Law. 

IA-vm of Eminent SerJeants-at-Xiaw of the English Bar. 2 vols. 
Demy 8iro. 30s. 

WORDSWORTH, W. 

Foams for the Tonng. With 50 Illustrations by John Macwhirter and 
John Fettie, and a Vignette by J. £. Killais, B.A. Demy 16mo. Is. 6d. 

WRAXALL, Sir LASCELLES, Bart. 

Caroline Matilda, Qu^n of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd; from 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

WTNTER, ANDREW, MJ)., M.R.C.P. 

Subtle Brains and Bissom Fingers: Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientific Progress. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. Fcap. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

Onr Social Bees ; Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. 

Onriosities of Civilisation. Being Essays reprinted from the 
(Quarterly and Rdinhurgh Revimvs, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

YOUNG, Prof. J. R. 

Course of Mathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candidates for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. In one closely-printed volume, 
pp. 648. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

YOUNG, Minnie, and trent, rachel 

A Home BrULer. A Story for Girls. Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ZERFFI, G. G., PhJ)., F.R.S.L. 

Manual of the Historical Development of Art— Prehistoric, An- 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN’S Catalogue oi 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


KIITBVSTAirX, Hxirsi, ftc.; 

Dr, Forbes's Works are used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools iti India, 
ABDOOLAH, SYED, 

Sinffliasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from tlie Sanscrit. A New 
Edition. Revised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copias Notes. 
'Roy. yvo. 12s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES B. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. Second 
Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Principles of Persian Caligrxapliy. Illustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta’Tik Character, the one usually employed in writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use oi the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. l>s. 6d. 
EA8TWICK, EDWARD B, 

Tlie Bagfli-o-Baliar — literally translated into English, with copious 
explanatory notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindostani Orammar. PostSvo. 5s. • 

Prem Sag'ar. Demy 4to. £2 26. 

FOBBES, DUNCAN, LL.D, 

HindTistani-Bngrlisli Dictionary, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi ivords in Nagari also ; and an English-Hindustani Dictionary in 
the English Character ; both in one volume. Roy. 8ro. 128. 

Hindnstani-Ensrlisli and Enfflisli-Hindustani Dictionary, in 

the English Character. Roy. 8vo. 36s. 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 
12s. 

Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 8vo. lOs.^fld. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Plaits. 18ino. 3 b. 6d. 

Bafifll O BaJbiar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bagh o Baliar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, Illustrative of 
Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 

Bag'll o Bahar, with Vocabulary.^ English Character. 5s. 

Tota Kahani; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,’* in the Persian Character, with 
a complete Vocabulary, Eoy. 8vo, 8s. 

Baital PaclilBi; or, ** Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,'* in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Duncuu, LL,D.-— co«t. 

Xkhwann-s-Safil. ; or, ** Brothers of Purity/’ in the Persian Character. 
Roy. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for military officers’ examinations.'] 

Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani in the Persian 
Character. 4to. 88. 

MULVmiLL, P. 

A Vocabulary for the Iiower Standard in Hindustani. Con- 
taining the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
“Jarrett’s Hindu Period,” and in ** Selections from the Bagh o Bahar.” 
Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FRTWERJC, M.R.J.S., dc. d’C. 

Sakuntala in Hindi. Translated from the Bengali recension of the 
Sanskrit. Critically edit ed, with grammatical, idioinatical, and exegetical 
notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

JJf JLadla, ba-Zuban-i-Urdu (The Ambian Nights in Hindustani). 
Roman Char.icter. Or. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial ; ii complete Syntax ; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fcap. Gs. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Dictionary. Dictionary of Urdu and Classical Hindi. 
Super Roy. 8vo. jC3 3.s. 

Grammar of the Urdu or Hiudustaui language. Bvo. 126. 
Baital Pachisl ; translated into English. Bvo. 8s. 

Xkhwanu-s-Safa ; translated into English. Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

ROGERS, F.tr. 

How to Speak Hindustani. Roy. 12mo. Is. 

SMALL, Rev, G, 

Tota Xahani; or, ** Tales of a Parrot.” Translated into English. 
8vo, 8s. 

Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, Ac. Fcap. 2s. Gd. 

SANSC3XT. 

COWELL, E. B. 

Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

QOVGU, A, E, 

Key to the XSnercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 4s. 

BAVQHTON, — . 

Sanscrit and Beng'all Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, with 
Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 248. 

Hltopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. Gd. 

JOHNSON, Prof. F. 

Hltopadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M,R.A.S,, Corresponding Member of the Anjuman-u 
Panjab, 

Hltopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 6s. 

THOMPSON, J. C. 

Bhaigavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 
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WILLIAMS. 

SnirUslii-Saiisorit Biotionary. 4to.» cloth. dBS 3s. 
Sansorit-BngUali Dictionary. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIEB, 

Sanacrit Oranunar. 8vo. 15s. 

Sanscrit BKannal ; to which is added, a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Saknntala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas- 
sages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 

Sakxintala. Translated into English Prose and Verse. Fourth Edition. 
8s. 

VikramorvaBl. The Text. 8vo. 5s. 

WILKIN, Sir CHARLES. 

Sanscrit Qrammar. 4to. I5s. 

WILSON — . V 

BCeglia Dnta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, Uliistrations, 
and a Vocabulary, Roy. 8vo. 6s. 


BARETTO, — . 

Persian Dictionary. 


PE&SXAXr. 

2 vole. 8vo. 12s. 



CLARKE, Captain E. WILBERFORCE, R.E. 

The Persian Mannal. A Pocket Companion. 

Part I.— A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Part 11.— A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom between tbe two Languages. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bnstan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’di Shirazi. Translated for 
the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 30s, . 

The Sikandar Mama,e Bara, or. Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Yusuf Bin Mu'ayyidd- 
Nizamu-d-Din, Translated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected from various Persian 
sources. Roy. 8vo. 42s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D, 

Persian Grammar, Beadinsr Dessonp, and Vocahiaary. Roy. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. , 

IBRAHEEM, — . 

Persian Grammar, Dialoifaes, ftc. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEENE, Rev. H. G. 

First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian Text. 8vo. Ss. 

Akhlaki Mnshini. Translated into English. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

OUSELET, Col, 

Anwari Soheili. 4to. 428. | 

Akhlaki Mnshini. Persian Text. 8vo. 5s. 


13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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PLATTS, J. T, 

GuliStaai. Carefully collated with the original MS., virith a full Vocabu* 
# lary. Roy. 8vo, 128. 6d. 

GiUista]i.AtkTranslated from a revised Text, with copious Notes. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

EICHABDSONZ--^ 

Persia, Arabic, and Sn^rUAl^ Dictionary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to. £4. 

TOLBORT, T. W, U., Bengal CivU Service. 

A Translation of &obinson Grnsoe into the Persian Lanffuaife. 

Roman Character. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N. 

Translation of the Anvari Boheili. Roy. 8vo. £2 2s. 

EnffUsh-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
8vo. 25s. 

• BEETOADZ. 

BATRI, — . 

Sinifhasan. Demy Svo. os. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LLJ). 

Beng^ali 'Orammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Eeng’ali Beader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HAUGHTON, — . 

Eenffali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either Ititiguage ; to which is added an Index, serving as a reversed 
dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Eabo ETari. Anecdotes of the Nino Famous Women of India. [Text-book 
for examiuatLous m Bengali, j 12mo. 7s. 

Tota Itihas. The Tales of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

ABABZe. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LLd\ 

Arabic Grammar, intended more esiiecially for the use of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing btudeuts in general. Royal 8vo., cloth. 18s. 

Arabic Beading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo., cloth. 15s. 

KAYAT, AS8AAD YAKOOB, 

The Eastern Traveller’s Znterpreter; or, Arabic Without a 
Teacher. Oblong. 5s. 

PALMERS, Prof. E. H., M.A„ &c, 

Arabic Grammar. On the principles of the best Native Gramma- 
rians. 8vo. 18s. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Reading) Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 7s, 6d, 

RICHARDSON, — . 

Arabic, Persian, and English Dictionary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4. 

8TRINGA8S, Dr. F. 

Students’ Arabio-Bnglish Dictionary. Demy 8vo. 50s« 

SngUsh-Arabio Dictionary. DemySvo. 28s, 
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TEXi00CK>0. 

BROWN, 

Dictionary, reverserl; with a Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects used in 
Teloogoo. 3 vols. in 2. Roy. 8vo. £5. 

Deader. 8vo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Dialogues, Teloosroo and English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

i CAMPBELL, — . 

! Dictionary. Roy. 8vo. SOs. 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

PERCIVAL, ~. 

EngHsh-Teloogroo Dictionary. 10s 6d. 

TAMID. 

BABINGTON, — . 

Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 12s. 

Gooroo Paramatan. Demy)4to. 8s. 

PERCIVAL, — . 

Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

POPE, Rev. G. U. • 

Tamil Handbook. In Three Ports. 12s. 6d. each. Part I. Introduc- 
tion —Grammatical Lessons — General Index. Part II. Appendices — 
Notes on the Study of the “ Kurral "—Key to the Exercises. Part III. 
Dictionaries: I. Tamil-English— II. English-Tamil 

BOTTLER, — . 

Dictionary, STamil and English. 4to. 42s. ' 

GX7ZBATTEE. 

MAVOR, —. 

Bpellingf, Guzrattee and English. 7s. 6d. 

I SHAPUAJT EBALJI. 

Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 21s. 

MAKBATTA. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES R., of the Scottish Naval aad Military Academy, 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Xiansriiag'e. For the use of the East 
India College at Hayleybury. 4to. Ss. 

JBsop’s Pables. 12mo. 2s. Od. 

MOLESWORTH. — . 

Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 42s. 

Dictionary, English and Mahnitta. 4tu. 42s. 

MADAT. 

BIKKERS, Ih\ A. J. W. 

Malay, Aebinese, Preneb, and EnsTlieb Tocabnlary. Alphabeti- 
cally arranged under each of the four languages. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

MARSDNN, — . 

Grammar. 4to.* £1 Is. 


13 Wateblco Pjlace, Pall Malt4. 
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CBxxrsss. 

^ MARSHMAN, 

Clavia Slnica. A Cbiiicne Graununt . Ito. X*2 2s. 

MORRISON, 

Blotlonary. 6 vols., 4to. 

View of China, for Philologrical Puri)oses. C’oiitainmg a Sketch of 
ChineBe Chronology, Geography, Government, Keligiou, and Customs, 
designed for those who study the Ohinese language, 4to. 6s. 

Firs HTO. 

RAVRHTY, Major II. 6'., Bombay Infant ry (Retired), Author oj the Pus'hto 
Grammar, iJictionary, Selections Prow and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghd^is {English Translalion), jfJsop’s Fables, &c. &c, 

ThCL Pus'hto Manual. Conii>rising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 5 b. 

HUGHES, Rev, T. P 

Oanj-l-Fukto, or Fukto Treasury. Beinj^ the Government Text* 
Book for the Lower Standard of Exaniimition in Pukto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post Hvo. 10s. 6d. 

MZSCEX.Z>AinBOU8. 

COLLET!', — . 

Malayalam Beader. Hvo. I2s. «h1. 

JEsop’s Fahles in Carnatica. Hvo , bound. 12b 4x1. 

MACKENZIE, (^ptam C, F,, late of ll.M Consular Service. 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialognes, and Vocabulary. 6s. 

REEVE, ~. 

Ensrlish- Carnatica and Carnatica-Eng'lish Dictionary. 

(Very slightly damaged.) X8. 

SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

Russian Manual. 6s. {For details Mf neC page,) 

TIEN, REV. ANTON, M.R.A.S. 

Egyptian, Syrian, and Eorth African Handbook. 


HEEDS for Oriental WritiniT inay be [obtained from Messrs, 
W. K. AUen A Co. Price 6d. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s Oriental Manrials. 

CLARKE, Captain U. W., R.E. i 

Tlxe Persian Manual. Contaium^j: a Concise Grammar, with Exer* 
cises. Useful Phrases, Dialogues, aud Subjects for Translation into 
Persian ; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, Enj^lish and Persian, 
ISmo.l |7s. tkl. • 

GOUGH, A. E. 

Key to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 4s. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C F, 

A Turkish Manual. ComprisiuK a Condcused Grammar with Idiom* 
atic Pliru&cs, Exercises and Dialogues, -and Vocabulary. Fean. 6s. 

PALMER, r)ofe.<tor K. H., M.A. 

The Arabic Manual. Oouipribiug a Condensed Grammiur of both 
Classical and Modern Arabit*; heading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., Corresponding Memh.r of the Anjuman-uPanjah, 
Editor and Annotator of the S'akantald in Hindi,*’ Editor of the UrdU 
** Alf Laild,” and 'Translator oj the Sanskrit “ Hitopades'a.” 

The Kindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language 
both Literary' and Provincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in various 
styles of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a 
Complete Vocabulary. F<'ai). bs. 

PLATTS, J, T, 

Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar, 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Koman 
Character New Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

RAVERTY, Major II, G, « 

The Pus'hto Manual. Comprising a Coucise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary Fcap. 58. 

SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

The Russian Manual. Comiirising a Condensed Giitmmar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, heading Lessous, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alpha- 
beticullj' arrauged. Fcap. 6s. 

TIEN, Rev. ANTON, Ph.D., M.K A.S. 

SfiTyptian, Syrian, and Eorth-Aflrican Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Forces, 
Civilians, and Kesidents in Egypt. Fcap. 48. 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic. Comprising Practical Kules for 
learning the Language, Voctt))uhiry, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, Ac. 
in English aud Araluc. Fcap. 7s. Gd. * 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Sanscxlt Manual. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gougn. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 


Orientnl Warks in the Prests. 

NICHOLL, Pro). G. F., Laid Ahno^ier s Professor of Aralic, Vajoid. 

Beniraili Manual. 

PALMER, the late Pi of. E. H., M.A. 

Oriental Penmanship. (See p. 44.) 
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* Maps of India, &c. 

Mes»rg AlUn Co/ » Maps of India were revised and ranch impioved durimj 1876, 
with e^pecuihfe/ereuce to the existing Adminietrative Divisions, Railways, Jtc,\ 

A General Map of India. Corrected to 1884. Compiled cbiedy from 
Surveys executed by order of tbe Geverumept of India. On six slieets 
— size, 5ft. Sin. wide, 5tt. 4in. liigb, £2 ; or on lotb, in case, £2 12s. 6d . ; 
or rollers, vamished, £3 3s. 

A Molievo Map of India. By iienr.> F. Brion. In Irame. 21 b. 

District Map of India. Corrected to 188-1-. Divided iutr» CoUectorates 
with the Telegraphs and Hailwa^s from Government Surveys. On six 
sheets — size, 5it. 6iii. high, olt. 8in. wide, £2; in a case, £2 12s. O'd, ; or 
rollers, varnished, £^i 3s. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3s. <>d. 

Map of India. Corrected to 187d. From the most i-ecent authorities. On 
two sheets—size, 2ft. 10m. wide, 3ft. 3iii. high, Ids.; or on cloth, in a 
cose, £1 Is. 

Map of tbe Routes in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tables ot Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations. On one 
sheet— size, 2ft. 3m. wide, 2ft. 9m. high, 9s. ; or on cloth, m a case, 128. 

Map of tbe Western Provinces of Kindoostan— the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhavguliiore, &c. — including all the States between Cundahur and 
Allahabad. On four sheets— size, 4ft. 4iu wide, 4ft. 2iu. high, 308 ; or 
in case, £2 ; rollers, vamished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Burmab, Siam, tbe Malay Peninsula, 
and tbe Bmpire of Anam. On two sheets- size, 4ft. 3in. wide, 
3ft. 4iu. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of tbe Steam Communication and Overland Routes between 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 148* on rollers ana 
varnished, 18s. 

Map of China. From the most authentic sources of information. One 
large sheet-size, 2ft. Tin. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 6s. ; or on cloth, in case, 
88 . 

Map of tbe World. On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of th 
Early H^avigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — 
size, 6ft. 2in. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s.; or 
with rollers, and vamished, £3. 

Russian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Russian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. lOs. 6d. ; or in cloth case, 14s. 
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Works in the Press. 


Men of Cixaracter. 

By the late Douglas Jerrold. With 12 Original Illustrations by W. H. 
Thackeray. Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

The Orders of Chivalry. 

By Major Lawrence Archer. With an Illustration of Every Order. 4to* 

A History of the Press. 

By the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

Soldiers’ Tales. 

Bj^ J. Menzies. 

Unnsens, the Floral King. 

Street Idylls. 

Anomalous Tales. 

By Albert Alberg. 

Sssays. 

By W. Stigand. 

A History of Onjarat* 

By the late Professor Dowson. 

Poems. 

By H. G. Keene. 

Oriental Penmanship : comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the Sotith Kensing^n 
Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari Character. 
By the late Professor Palmer. 

A Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopaedia of the Doctrines, Bites, 
<Jeremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
Terras, of the Muhammadan Beligion. By Thomas Patrick Hughes, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Follow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, Peshawar, Afghanistan. 8vo. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 

Mythical Monsters. 

By Charles Gould. Profusely illustrated. 

Ambushes and Surprises. By Colonel G. B. Molleson, C.S.I. 
Reminiscences of Sport in India. By General E. F. Burton 

Dife of General Francis Rawdon Ohesney. Edited by Stanley Lane 

Poole. 



NEW 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 


A Dictionary ot Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Pi^atts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imi:)erial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £8 8s. 


The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
panion Volume to the Author’s English- Arabic Dic- 
tionary. By F. Steinoass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Royal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 

English- Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both 

Travellers and Students. By F. Steinoass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. Royal 8vo. 466 pp. 
28s. 


An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. By Arthuk N. Wollaston, H.M.*s 
I ndian (Home) Service, Translator of the “ Anvar-i- 
Buhaili,” &c. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 25s. 

A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Pope, 
D.D.^ In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lessons — General Index. 
Part II. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
‘‘Kurral” — Key to the Exercises. Part III. Dic- 
tionaries : I, Tamil-English — II. English-Tamil. 


London : — 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 



[n January and July of each year is published in Svo., price 10^. 6ct, 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARIL 

BT PEBM1S8ION OP THE 8ECRETART OP STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 


Contents. 

CIVIL. — Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marino, Medical, Land Revenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. Ac. 

MILITARY. — Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and 
Quartermasters-Generars Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi* 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Regiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the throe Presidencies, Veterinary De- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplement.?. Civil Service Pension Code — ^relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


ROYAL KALENDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1885. 

Containing a Correct Libf of the Twenty-First Imperial 
Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 
Session — March 5th, 1874. < 

House of Peers — House of Commons — Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — ^Science and Art Department — Queen’s 
Household — Government Offices — Mint — Customs — Inland Revenue-— 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen’s Consuls Abroad — 
Naval Department — Navy List — Army Department — Army List — Law 
Courts — Police — Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions— City of London — Banks — Railway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and Institutions-^harities — Miscellaneous Institutions 
— Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies; and other useful information 


Price witti Indew y 7s, ; without Index y 5«. 



PubUgked on the arrival of each overlanA Mail from India* Subeoription 
26«. per annum* Specimen eopy^ ^d. 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

AKB 

\ #idal §nitiit 

^ FBOU 

ir^DIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Ax.lbk*8 Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
pUed chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The suhjbined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen's Indian Mail. 


Summary and Review of Eastern News. 


Precis of Pablie Intellisronce 
Selections from tbe Indian Pressj 
Morements of Troops 
The GoTemment Gasette 
Courts Martial 

Domestic Xntellierenee— Births 
f, Marriages 

f> 9f Dyths 

Nome Intelligence relating to India, ifc, 

Oriirinal Articles Arrivals reported in Engrlaad 

Miscellaneous Information Departures ,, ,, 

Appointments, Extensions of Shippinfr— Arrival of Ships 


Shipplnir-> Arrival of Ships 

„ Passenarers 

,, Departure of Ships 
,, ,, Passengers 

Commercial->State of the Markets 
„ Indian Securities 

„ Preishts 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 


9f 

ff 


Furloushs, Ac., Ac. , 

Civil , 

Military „ 

Ecclesiastical and , 

,, Marine 

Seview of Works on the East, and Botices of all affairs connected 
with India and the Services. 


,, Passengrers 

Departure of Ships 
,, Passengrers 
Vessel spoken with 
Ac. Ac. Ac. 


Throughout the Paper bue uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the 
conclusion of each year an Index is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 
bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN A Co., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 

(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, 
a/r*» reauested to he addressed. 



EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited 1>y JOHK H. nraBAlI. 

Crown 8vo. Ss. 6(1. earh. Already issued : — 
George Eliot. Bj ^athildk Blind. 

George Sand. By Bertha Thomas. 
Maria Edgeworth. By Helen Zimmern. 
Emily Bronte. By A. Mary P. Robinson. 

I 

Mary Lamb. By Anne Gilchrist. 
Margaret Fuller. By Julia Ward Howe. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mbs. E. B. Pitman. 
Countess of Albany. By Vernon Lee. 
Harriet Marti neau. By Mrs. Penwick Miller. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwirr. By Elizabeth 

lioBiNs Plnnei^l. 

Volumes in Preparnfion : — 

Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. 

Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clarke. 
Madame de Stael. By B£LL<^ Duffy. 
Margaret of Navarre- By Mart A. BoBiiirsoN, 
Vittoria Colonna. By Mbs- A- Kennard. 


London : W. H. ALLElf 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 







